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NOW purpose to resume 


the narrative of historieal 
events by recounting in 
the first half of the pres- 
ent Volume the marvelous 
story of Rome. This will 
involve, first of all, the transfer of cur station 
from the countries of South-castern Europe, 
dominated for several centuries by men of 
the Hellenie race, to the great central peninsula 
of the Mediterranean. Without pausing in 
this connection to sketch even an outline of 
the Roman Kingdom, the Republic, and the 
Empire, I merely mention the point of view 
trom which the narrative is to be composed, 
and note the unusual circumstance that the 
history of Rome, viewed in its whole extent, 
the 
usually known as the Dark Ages. 


reaches far aeross domain of what are 

Having completed the story of the Ancient 
World, the narrative, under the plan adopted, 
will next lead us to consider the social and 
political condition of the Barbarian Races, 
and the various kingdoms which they es- 
tablished, by way of Feudalism and the 
Crusades, to the Free Cities of Medieval 
Europe. 

In following out this plan, it shall be my 
aim not only to produce a succinct narrative 
of the leading events which may claim our 
attention, bntalso toconsider, from time to time, 
the causes which have determined them and 
the relations hy which they are bound together. 
Without such linking of fact to fact, without 
such tracing of the ofttimes obscure lines of 


antecedence and consequence, any narrative 


of histurical events must, of necessity, he of 
little interest and value. 

But why, and for what end? 

No fact is more patent in the literary tend- 
ences of our times than the growing demand 
for historical writings. The eagerness of the 
average intelligent reader to widen the horizon 
of his knowledge by learning something of the 
past, has become almost a passion. Tle seizes 
and devours whatever prescuts itself as History 
with a hunger quite phenomenal. Tt is natural 
that this avidity for historical works should 
tend to their multiplication and improvement. 

This disposition of the American people to 
seek the more solid) literature of History 
augurs well for both the present and the 
future. It indicates, first of all, the existence 
of an improved taste among the masses, and a 


The 


death of a vicious Hterary appetite in a people 


more healthful hunger among the few. 


marks the beginnings of their sclid strength 
and prosperity, just as the birth and prevalence 
of that appetite mark the germinal stages of 
decline in the virtue and vigor of a State, 
Bat what of the historian and lis work ? 
This: 


powerful influence in subduing the irrational 


The writing of history exercises a 


prejudices and passions of Inman nature. 
The writer, if actuated hy motives that may 
be openly avowed, will not have proceeded 
far until the truth-telling impulse becomes 
dominant over every other disposition of mind. 
To ascertain the truth, and to speak it without 
fear or favor, kindles a torch in which all 
minor considerations are consumed as moths 


in a flame. The eager preference which the 
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historian feels at the io inning to haye events 
result in this way or in that expires in the 
The onrieinal 


anxicty to iid things other than they ure is 


glow of a nobler enthusiasm. 


first neglected) and then forgotten. 

The tyro in history feels that, whatever 
else may be at fault, his own party, lis own 
seet, his own country, are, aud have ever been, 
infallible. 


disabused. 


Soon, however, he begins to be 
Tle sees the ecnuse to which he has 
heen sv ardently attached infected with the 
same weakness as the other eause which he 


He beholds his 


the wrong prin- 


has so vehemently opposed. 
party deliberately espousing 
eiple, simply because that principle promises 
success; his sect, revamping a dogma because 
it is expedient; his eountry, narrowing the 
limits of human liberty because it is profitable. 
At the first the writer is shocked at these 
discoveries. To find that the cherished is no 
longer the true seems to be the proclamation 
ef returning chaos—the moral and_ political 
ruin of the world. For the moment, the 
writer is ready to condemu himself as the 
chicf of sinners, simply because he has made 
a discovery. 
Facts, 
principles, events, begin to appear in a new 
light. 
He sits down patiently at the feet of the 
Past. 
ther alarm. 
He becomes calm and confident. He 


Anon the sky begins to clear. 
The historian becomes willing to learn. 


Soon his agitated nature feels no fur- 
His discoveries trouble him no 
nore. 
reverses. his long-cherished convietions and 
feels no horror. Ife finds himself able to say 
without a shudder that Cwsar the patriot was 
killed by Brutus the parrieide. He writes 
without compunetion that the Reformation 
was mixed with dross, afraid to avew its own 
principles of action, content to stop with a 
half-emancipation of the human mind. He 
recites without alarm the coarseness and hru- 
tality of the sterling Cromwell and the elegant 
philanthropy of the profligate Charles HL. 
He fearlessly writes that the French Revoln- 
tion, with all of its bravado and frenzy, was the 
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grandest event of modern times—the Renais- 
sance of Mans and that the old Slave-holders 
of the South were provoked aud tantalized by 
those whoa were not slave-holders themselves 
only beeause they were born and bred in a 
happier latitude. To admit all this, and a 
thousand things still more appalling, is not to 
introduce a social and moral chaos into the 
world, not to reverse or confound the princi- 
ples of right and wrong, not to despair of the 
Tt is 
merely to be taught instead of to teach; to 


grandeur and glory of human nature. 


lear imstead of to speak; to aceept fallibility 
as the law of human intelligenee and charae- 
ter; to cast the demi-gods and devils out of 
the historic drama, and to acecpt Man as 
the actor. 

The historian must either Jay down his pen 
or cease to be a partisan. The alternative is 
before him. The two qualities of partisanship 
and historical truthfulness ean not long co- 
exist in the same mind. The one will expel 
the other. 


eignty is impossible. 


In such a ease a divided sover- 


As with the writer, so with the reader of 
History. 


to excite In the minds of both 


A eertain kind of literature tends 
author and 
reader those very prejudices and passions 
Of such sort is 
the American party newspaper, whose motto 


which ought to be allayed. 


is to concede nothing and to speak the truth 
when it is necessary. .A little above this level 
is the independent journal or magazine, whose 
independenee is generally maintained until 
what time the political caldron begins to boil. 
Thenceforth its neutrality is little less than a 
profounder partisanship, cloaked under the 
assumption of judicial fairness. It remains 
for history to stand aloof from the petty broil, 
and to hold upasa patient rcluke to the present 
tumult the lessons of the tumults past. 

The historian sees—must see—all things in 
a different light from that by which the mul- 
titude is gnided. To him the delusion of the 
passing hour is nothing. It is impossible for 
him to yield to the current whim, the preva- 
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He understands in a general 
way that the old party is wrong; that the 


lent passion. 


new one will soon become the old, and will 
be just as abusive and proscriptive as its pred- 
ecessor. He knows that the attempted align- 
ment of au old party or sect on a new issue— 
concerning which, in the nature of the case, 
there can be no conscientious agcord, no en- 
thusiasm of conviction—is an outrage against 
But he 


is compelled to see his protest overborne and 


reason, a crime against civilization. 


trodden under foot of men. 

All these considerations have tended to 
give to historical writings, especially those of 
the last century, a tone of calmness and cau- 
dor for which we shonld search in vain in any 
other class of productions. How poor and 
pitiful, how worthy of nothing except con- 
tempt, must appear that alleged history which 
libels the past for the sake of flattering the 
preseut! Such a work is fitted for no place 
so well as an obscure corner in the Library of 
Universal Vanity. 

Not only shovld the historian be above the 
narrow prejudices of his party, his sect, his 
local station; he should also be the friend of 
freedom and of man. Understanding, as he 
does, that freedom is the prime condition of 
happiness, he should, in every case wherein 
the question relates to the enlargement of 
human liberty, send from his bugle the tocsin 
He that believes that 
man is as free as he ought to be should choose 
He who 


would force back the currents of human life 


of no uncertain sound. 
some other profession than history. 
into the narrower and shallower channels 
through which they have flowed in the past, 
may make an apostle of pessimism, but can 


Little as there has 
been in the records of our race to kindle 


never make a historian. 


the enthusiasm and inspire the hopes glow- 
ing in the better nature of man, yet has 
there been enough to furnish a ground for 
faith and to lay a foundation for philanthropy. 
in an age when the pessimist is abroad, sow- 
ing ashes in the gardens of promise, teaching 
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a tempted race to mock at trust, to doubt 
truth, and to despair of human goodness, it 
is the high ottice of the historian to put away 
the evil prophet and to hold on high that in- 
extinguishable torch which shineth in the 
darkness. 

Time would fail to enumerate the qualities 
which are essential in the historian and his 
work. By common consent the historical nar- 
rative is regarded as the most serious and 
To 
the meretricious methods, freely adopted by 


clevated species of literature in prose. 


writers on a lower plane, to stimulate curiosity 
and excite a flagging interest, the historian 
Albeit, he 


becomes accustomed to the clear mountain air 


must be and remain a stranger. 


in which things are revealed as they are. He 
is satisfied that the ruined tower, the villages 
clustered in the valley, the porch of the dis- 
tant Capitol, the army marching,—shall be seen 
in the classic outline of reality, the naked 
chastity of truth. He hopes that others, like 
himself, may come to prefer the unadorned 
beauty of the real to the distempered mas- 
querade of shadows and phantoms. 

I repeat, therefore, that the growing taste 
for historical writings is one of the most 
healthful signs of our times. Jt indicates the 
appearance, if not the prevaleace, of a spirit 
among the American people to which the last 
It foretokens the 
overthrow of superstition and the downfall of 
It marks the limit of the 
growth of those political and social vices 
which, like the deadly nightshade, distill 
their poison in the dark. 


generation was a stranger. 


the demagogue. 


Such a hunger in 
our people for a knowledge of the past and 
its lessons shows an anxicty for the present 
and a care for the future of our country. 
Since it is granted to the author to speak 
freely in his Preface, I may say that the hope 
of presenting to the general public a clear 
and readable, if not elaburate, account of the 
principal events in the History of the World— 
believing as I do that such a work, if success- 
fully accomplished, may contribute something 
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to the wellare and happiness of mien and to 
the perpetuity of institutions lias been and 
is the inspiration of the besinming, as it will 


T shall 


take leave of my tusk with no need to be ree 


be of the completion of this work. 


minded of the imperfections of these volumes, 
but with the earnest wish that they mi, not- 
withstanding all blemishes aml defects, prove 
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to be a source of pleasure and profit to readers 
of every class. I trust, moreover, that the 
critic, though he tind much in these pages to 
be condemned, may also find somewhat to 
commend; and that the reader, though he be 
disappointed in many particulars, may realize 
in other parts of these volumes at least a 
partial fullillmeut of bis expectations. 
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Odoaeer and the Heruli.—End of Augnstulus — 
Remnants of OJ Rome —Conquests of Odvacer — 
Decadence and Distress of Rome.—The Ostroguthic 
Conqnest.—Career of Theodoric.—Battle of the 
Sontius.—Overthrow of the Heruli.— Reign of The- 
odoric.—Formation of a New Nationality. —Battle 
of Margus —Relations of the Ostrogoths and the 
Franks.—Extent of Theodorie’s Kingdom.—Char- 
acter of his Administration.—The King in Rome.— 


| His Private Life-—His Religion.—Troubles of the 
Ttahan Catholies.—The Eastern Empire perseentes 
the Arians.—Career of Boethius.—Death of The- 
odoric.— Reign of his Grandsuns — Amalasontha.— 
Her Aseendency in Italy. —Tutrigue of Justinian. — 
Behsarins in the West —He subdues Italy.—The 
Goths hesiege him in Nome.—Theodebert invades 
Ttaly. —Siege of Ravenna. — Belisarius recalled,— 
Tota recovers the Country.—Return of Belisa- 
nius.—Rome taken and re-taken —Belisarius crip- 
pled by the Emperor.—Narses takes Command.— 
He captures Rome.—Ineonung of the Germans.— 
Battle of the Vulturnus —Overthrow of the Ostro- 
gothie Kingdom,—Alboin and the Lombards — 
Kingdom of Lombards established.—End of Al- 
hon — Reign of Antharis —Agilulf.— The Tron 
Crown —Exstent of the Lombard Dominion.— 
Laws —Giowth of the Papal Chureh, Conversion 
ef the Anglo-Saxons.—Overthiow of the Lom- 
hard Kingdom, . 406-420 


CHapter LX XV,—Keixcpoms oF THE VIs- 
GOTHS, VANDALS, AND FRANKs. 


Adolphus and Weonotins.—Mintiage with Pla- 
cidia —Progress of the Goths in Spain —Plans of 
Clovis —Battle of Poitiers. — Defeat of the Romans 
in Spain.—Count Theudes —Interference of Tus- 
tintan.— Arianism overthrown. — Council of To- 
ledo —The Jews in Spain.—Their Persecutions — 
Inceming of the Arabs —They conquer the Visi- 
eoths.—Fatablishment of the Vandal Kingdom.— 
Great Conquests of Genseric.—He subdues North- 
ern Afmea.—The Doenatists. —Ravages of the In- 
yvaders.— Capture of Carthage. — Naval Enter- 
prises, —Pillaze of Rome by the Vancais —They 
terrorize the Mediterranean,—Rehyious Comphea- 
tions —Reign of Gelimer.—The Vatcal Kingdom 


overthrown by Belisarius.—The Frankish Na- 
| % ~ + . » . 

tiun.— Early Chieftains. — Mcroveus and Chil- 

derie —Youth of Clovis —The Broken Vase — 


Clovis organizes a Kingdom.—Overthrows the Ale- 
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manni.—Is eonverted.—The Franks imitate his Ex- 
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ample. --Cliistianity el Paganism.— Clovis a 
Bntehet. This Religions War—dle conquers the 


Borguiiditns.] Overthrows the Goths. Is Consul 
and Ategnaetus—Sketeh of the Barbarian Laws. 
Their Prrccoa? Character. —Jndicnal 


Proeesacs, = 


Trial dw Combate Land Titlhesse Slavery. Sons 
of Clovis. They divide the KRinelom.  Pratricidal 
Wars. The Leis Franeants. 9 Freslegomda and 


Bronehaut—Clotaine Flo and) Davobeat.— Acces. 
sien of Pepin.—lle extinguishes the Fameauuis.— 
Is succeeded by the Uimimer.—He puts duwn 
Confronts the Arabs. Battle of 
-Establishment of the Carlovingians.— 
fine of the Franks.—He 
Junnburds. —Is  sueceeded by 
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Opposition. 
Poitiers. 
Pepin crowned 
overthrows the 
Charleniayne, . 


as 
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Cuarren LAN VIT,.—Cancrer or tHe 
Prhovurr. 

Mirth and Youth of Mehammed.—His Family 
Relationships. Tle heeomes a Prophlet.—Struu 
gles of the lasing Faith.—Perils and Vicissitudes 
of VModruntaed. Redatious with the Jews —The 
Hevinn—The Pre syphiet Victorious, 
Warrior. Revolts and Suppressions. 
Death of the Droplet. 
ind Peatures.— Mental Characteristies,— Religions 
Condition in Arabia, 
und Clitistiimity.  Compttison 
Semitic Religions. 


Day of Judyment. 
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Piesr Canipus. 


Tle becomes a 
‘the First 
Pileritiaee. Hlis Porm 
Phim oof uniting Judaism 
of the Three 
Monotheisui of the Worcai.— 
Paradise and dTell,. . (51-459 


Albu Beker sueceeds the Prophet.—Ilis Charae- 
ter and Poliey.—Commotions in New Ishum.—llm 
Nowirali.—He is routed by Khaled.—Moseilma 
the False—Fornulation of the Koran.—Plans for 
the Extensions of Islain.—Invasion of Syria.— 
Proclamation of Abn Beker.—Yezed in Com- 
snand.—linles of War.—Syria overrnn. — Babylo- 
mia invieled. — Vietories of Khaled. — M1 surcess 
of Obcituh.—Battle at Bosra.—Khaled sayes the 


Day. Bosra taken. Siege of Damascus. —Dattle 
of Atzmedin. Taking of Damascus.—Omar sue- 


ceeds Abu Deker.—Sketel of his Character. —Ohei- 


dah restered) to Command.—ITslam drinks Wine.— | 


Sieve of Emessa—The Syrian Greeks.—Expedi- 
tion to Baalhee. The City ransomed.—Emessa 
Captured.— Advance to Yermonk.—Peril of the 
Moslems. — Great Luttle with Manuel. — Omar 
takes Jerusalem. The Great) Mosque,—New In- 
vasions planned.—Obeilal advances on Aleppo 
The City taken.—Antinch captured yy Strata. 
gem.—Further Conquest. © Cusdurea taken.—Dis- 
grace and Death of Khaled.— Amru invades 
Hevydt.—Siege and Capture of Alexandria.—De- 
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Crarria: LXNXViow Due Axtde Saxon 


KINGDOMS. 


Native Land of the Anglo-Saxons.—Their Char- 
acter sketched by Tame.—They are invited into 
Britain.—Condition of that Country. Hengist, 
Tlorsa, and Vortigern.— britain conquered by the 
Invaders. Fstablshiment of the Heptarehy.— 
Prince Arthur.—The Othice of Britwalda.- Early 
divlers.— Edwin and 9 Penda.- Cadwallader.— 
Churches and Monasteries. Contest far Mercia,— 
Career of Oswy.—Reign of Egfrid.—Mercia and 
Wessex.—Olla the Terrible. —Ascendeney of Wes- 
sex under Egbert.--Career of the Latter.—Appa- 
tition of the Danes.—Their Suceesses after Eg- 


bert’s Death.— Reign of Ethelwulf.—His Five 
Sons. ~ Suceession of Allred, » 441-450 


NIOHANINIEDAN ASCENDENCY. 


struction of the Grea Lilrary.—Egypt sulidued.— 
Persia invaded.—The Moslems defeated on the 
Euphrates—Battle ef Hirah.—Abu Wakkas_ in 
Command.—Battle of Kadesia.—Bassora founded.— 
Rabylon and Madain captured.—Spoils of the Con- 
qnests.—Cuta selected as the Eastern Capital.— 
Rebuke of Abu Wakkas.—Family Relations of 
Omar.— War with Susiana.—The “ Vietory of Vie- 
turies.’—The Bux of Yezdeyird.—Battle of Hama- 
dan.—Media overrun by the Moslems.—Over- 
throw of the God of Fire.—Taking of the Gate of 
Jron.—Career of Abdalrahman in the North,—As- 
sassination of Omar.—sSketch of his Character.— 
The Civil Administration, . - 460-480 


Chariin: IN NIX. OMinian ax Ari: 


Othman chosen to the Caliphate.—His Charae- 
ter and Policy. —End of the Career of Yezdegird.— 
Upheaval in Egypt.— Alexandria retaken and dis- 
mantled.—Islan moves Westward through North- 
em Afriea.—Battle of Tripolii—story of the Daugh- 
ter of Gregorius.— Return of Saad to Egypt.—Islam 
among the I-lands of the Mediterranean.— Battle of 
the Masts.—The Crescent within Sight of Constanti- 
nople. — Loss of the Prophet's Ning.— Purification 
of the Koran.—Condition of the Caliphate.—Op- 
position to Othman.—<Army of Insurgents before 
Medina.—Ali secnres a Reformation. — Further 
Treachery. — Murder of Othman.— Position of 
Ali.—He is chosen Caliph—Moaw yah in Opposi- 
tion. — Ali reforms the Government.—New Emirs 
appointed.—Rebellious Spirits in the Provinees.— 
Moawyah prepares for Confliet.—Avesha heads a 
Nevolt.— Her Proclamation. —Ali prepares for 
War.— Affairs of Bassora.—Ayesha defeated and 
captured. ~The Syrian Rebellion.—Battle of Sef- 
fein. — Arbitration attempted ly Ali and Moa- 
wyah.—A Fraudulent Deeision.—The Karigites.— 
Further Plots of Moawyah.- Tle takes Mecea.— 
Assassination planned.— Murder of Ali. — His 
Character.— Founder of the Fatimites. . . 40-402 
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Craprer LNNNX.—OmMrabDes AND FATE 
MITES. 


Caliph Wassan.—War with Moeawyah.—The 
Latter Calipl.—aArts of Peace prevail.—The Son 
of Nobody.—He founds a Family.—Enmity of 
Islam to the Greek Empire.—The Crescent ad- 
vanced toward Constantinople.— The Moslems 
beaten back.—Death of Hassan.— Ayesha fol- 
lows.—Invasion of Africa again undertaken.—Suc- 
cesses of Acbah.—He founds a Capital.—The Af- 
rican Tribes subdued.—Rebellion put down at 
Cerwan.—The Moors victorious over Achbah.— 
Yezid recognized as successor to Moawyah.—The 
Court of Damascus.—Yezid succeeds to the Ca- 
liphate —His Character. —His Rivals. —Affairs at 
Cula.— Hosein defeated and killed. —Abdallah 
proclaimed Caliph.—Insurrection in Medina.— 
The City taken by Storm.—Mecca besieged.—Ca- 
liph Moawyah II.—Merwan succeeds him.—Other 
Claimants to the Throne.—Ohbeidallah at Cufa— 
Abdallah in the West.—Delac overthrown.—In- 
vasion of Egypt.—Merwan victorious.—Nhorassan 
independent.— The Penitents.—Affairs at Cver- 
wan,—The City taken by the Greeks and Moors.— 
The Moslems aroused.—Crerwan retaken, —Mer- 
wan transfers the Crown to Abdalmalec. —Albdal- 
lah at Mecca.—Attempt to make Jerusalem the 


Holy City.—Al Moktar appears.—Supports the 
Honse of Ali.—Is slain at Cufa.—Albdalmalec in- 
vades Babylonia.x—The Separatists—The Caliph 
adds to the Annual Tribnte —Fall of Aldallah.— 
Hazem subdued.—Al Hejagi at Cufa.—story of 
Shebib.—Abdalraliman is slain.—War with the 
Eastern Empire—The Greeks in) Northern Al- 
viea—Affairs at Carthage. —The  Pruphetess 
Dhabba.—Northern Africa desolated.—Dhabba put 
to Death. —LEnd of Hossan.—Musa appointed Govy- 
ernor. — Conversion of the Berbers.—Musa builds 
a Pleet-—Waled takes the Caliphate-——The Court 
of Damaseus.—Character of Waled.— Enlargement 
of the Kaitba.—Mosque of Damascus —Triumpha 
ot the Crescent Kastward.—Musa reaches the At- 
lantic.—He looks into Europe.—Treason of Count 
Julian. —Tarie goes into Spain.—Musa_ receives 
Orders for Conquest.—Spain invaded by Tarie.— 
Battle of the Guadalete.—Drowning of Roderic.— 
Taking of Cordova and Toledo.—Castile and Leon 
subdued.—Disgrace ot Tarie—Peace made with 
the Goths.—Islam Triumphant.—Fall of Musa.— 
Arab Civilization in Spain.—Ambitious Plans of 
Islam.—The Crescent North of the Pyrenees.— 
Abdalvrahman would conquer France.—The Inva- 
sion begun.—The Arabs confronted by Charles 
Miu tel.—Battle of Tours.—Thus far and no further 
vf Islam, . «  HHO=O1 2 


BOOK THIRTEENTH.—THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


CHapTeER LXANXI.—Firsr CarLovincians. 


Pepin King of the Franks.—The Rois Fuine- 
ents— Wars of Pepin.—Family Complications.— 
Charles the Hammer.—Establishment of the Car- 
lovingian House.—Pepin and the Pope.—The For- 
mer overthrows the Lombards.—Career of Wai- 
far.— Accession of Charlemagne.—His Genius.— 
His Relations with Desiderius.x—He invades It- 
aly.—Siege of Pavia.— Charlemagne at Rome.— 
Pavia taken.—The King returns to France.—As- 
sembly at Paderborn.—Spirit and Deeds of the 
Saxons.—War begins with the Ilostile Tribes.— 
A Conquest of Christianity—Churches and For- 
tresses.—Spirit of the Priests.—Story of Lielbwin.— 
Tribal Divisions of the Saxons.—Policy of Charle- 
magne.—King Wittikind.—lle beats back the 
Franks. —The Latter again Victorious. —War and 
Baptism on the Weser. — Desperation of the Sax- 
ons.—Peace made with Wittikind.—Death of the 
Latter.—Obstinacy of Paganism.—Other Tribes 
subdued.—A Stayer of Barbarism. — A Boy King 
of Italy.—Charlemagne turns upon the Arabs.— 
Treason of Al Arabi.—The King advances on 
Saragossa.—Aquitaine and Vaseonia subdued.— 
Pampeluna surrendered.—Siege of Saragossa —The 
City is ransomed.—Retreat of the Franks—The 
Valley of Roncesvalles.—The King of Aquitaine.— 
Boundary and Capital of France. —List of Charle- 
magne’s Campaigns.—Troubles at Rome. —The 
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Pope appeals to Charlemagne.—And Crowns him 
Eniperor.—Restoration of the Empire.—Relations 
with the East.—Charlemagne as a Ruler.—Classi- 
fication of his Subjects. —Fluctuation of Classes.— 
Practical Character of the Emperor.—Nature of 
lis Administration.—His National Councils.-—His 
Right of Initiating Laws.—Hincmar’s Sketches of 
the Assemblies.—Preponderance of Charlemagne 
in the Kingdom.— Local Administrations.— Various 
Officers—A Monarchy founded.—The Royal Note- 
book. — Charlemagne as a Law-muaker.—Ulis Pat- 
ronage of Scholars. —His Cnriosity to know. — 
School of the Palace.—Its Small Vanities. —Char- 
lemayne a German.—Lotis jor the Succession. 

Emperor divs. Estimate of his Work, . 515-537 


Cuarpter LANNII.—Successors or CHar- 
DEMAGN Es 


Epoch of Decline after Charlemagne.— Appari- 
tion of the Sea Kings —They ascend the Rivers of 
Western Enrope.—Character of the Debonair.— 
New Code in the Court.—Elevation of Lo- 
thaire.—Pepin and Louis also crowned.—Three- 
foll Division of Western Enrope.—Abjectness of 
the Debonair.—The Italian Complication —Trouble 
in Vasconia—Revolt in Brittany suppressed.— 
Beginning of the House of Guelf—Revolt of Lo- 
thaire and Pepin.—Intrigues of Judith —Louis de- 
throned.— And then restored.—The Field of 


is ONT NAS OF 
ted,—Success of Lothaire.—New Territorial Div is- 
ion.—Death ot the Debonair.—Conspiracy acaiust 
Charles the Buld. —Battle of Fontenailles.—1 forts 
of Lothaire to neuntain bis Cause, Another civ ts- 
ion of Mutopa.— The Nevthern Viratess= Carecr of 
Hastings. Tle receives: Chartres. Tidy. Geers 
many, cd France, Chiaules the Bald and his Ad- 
Ininiatratienee= Decline of the Tuperial Pisyity.— 
Growth of the Nobility. — Death of Charles.—Ilis 
Misfortunes ot Family.—ccession of Louis the 
Stammmerer.—llis Relgae Aecessiun of Charles 
the Fat.—Tneoming of Redlo and his Danes.— 
Count Thibault and VWastingses The Latter 
lapses—The Northmen before Paris.—The Siege 
of the Citw.= The King weuld) purchase Peace.— 
Eudes receives the Crown.—Smatler Sovercigns.— 
Rollo in the West of France.—Strugele between 
him and the Kine.— Accession of Charles the 
Simple.—Tle cedes Nustria tu the Danes-- Averes- 
sions of the Saracens.—Planting of Normandy.— 
Civil War in Franee—Rise of Hugh the Great.— 
He brings Home DOutremer—Complication with 
Lorraine.—War with Otho.—Dithculty with Nor- 
mundy.—Richard the Fearless.—Death of D'Uv- 
tremer.—.\ecession of Lothaire.— Death of Wugh.— 
Otho VW receives the German Crown.—Invades 
France.—Battle of the Aisne.—Division of Lor- 
raine.~ Accession of Louis the Sluggard.—Ap- 
preaching Revolution, —The Nation tuins to 
Capet.—Louis King of Germany.—His Reign. 
The Kingdom partitioned.—Crowning of Charles 
the Fat.—Germany and Italy united.—King de- 
posed.—Career of Duke Arnulf.—The Isidorian 
Decretals.— Accession of Louis the Child. Estab- 
lishment of the Salian) Dynasty.—Claracter of 
King Conrad.—He is sueceeded by Henry of Sax- 
ony.—He puts down Lusurreetion.—huproves the 
Army.—Muakes Conqnests.—Sends a Dog to Hnn- 
gary.—War with Denmark.—Acecession of Otho 
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the Great.—His Character.—His Wars.—Rebellion | 


of Prince Hlenry.—Battle of Andernach.—Otho’s 
Grenerosity.—Barbarism subdued.—The King us- 
sists Louis of Franee.—Ailuirs in Htalv.—Career of 
Serengar.—Ttalian Revolts. Otho defeats Munga- 
Is crowned by Pope Jolin.—His Regret .— 
Ttaly an Apypanage, © 557-358 


rians, 
Ambition of Otho, 


Cuaptier LANNITDL—Abrrep axnp His 
Svcciss0Rs. 

Ascendeney of Wessex. —Ineursions of the 
Nerthmen.—Eneland falls to the Son af Rubert.— 
This Reten.—Distracted Condition of Eneland.— 
Fights with the Piratess—Conspiracy of Ethel- 
bald. — He the Crown,—Ethelbert 


takes sue: 
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cceds.—Ethelred.— Accession of Prince Alfred.— 
Ife builds a Fleet.—Beats the Danes.—Bad Faith 
of the Latter.—Kine Guthrun.—Overthrow of Al- 
fred.—Ve hides from his Enemies.—The Saxons 
rally to their King.—THe becomes a Cleeman,— 
Battleot Ethiudune. settlement with the Danes.— 
Quiet in the E-land.— Assimilation of Laws.— Al- 
fred patrunizes Learniny.—Fortities London.—En- 
larges iis Fleet—Teace in England.—The Danes 
reappear, — Progress of Pastings.—Alfred  con- 
fronts the Enemy. Battle of Farmbham.—Fierce 
Conflict with the Danes. —Extremity of Hastings.— 
Desultory Invasions.—Strategy on the River Lea.— 
Hastings leaves England.—Prowess of the En- 
glish Navy.—Pestilence.—Death of Alired.—His 
Character and Work.—He lays the Foundations 
of English Letters.—His Translations.—Transfor- 
mation of England.—Internal Improvements.— 
Succession of Edward.—Rebellion of Ethelwald.— 
Career of Etheltleda.—Athelstane receives the 
Crown.— Ile subdues Wales and Cornwall.—Dane- 
lagh arises— Battle of Brunnaburg.—Court of Ath- 
elstane.— Accession of Edmund.—Cessions to the 
Danes. — Early History of Scotland.—Story of 
Leof.—Eldred King.—He beats the Danes.—Edwy 
succeeds.— Marries Elgira.—Odo and bis Church 
Feud.—Ruin of Elgiraa— Accession of Edgar.—Tri- 
wuph of the Celibatess—Ascendency of Odo and 
Dunstun.—Measures and Policy of the King.— 
Story of Elfrida.— Edward the Martyr on the 
Throne—His Tragie End.—Ethelred the Un- 
ready.—Decline of Saxon Rovyalty.—Career of 
Prince Sweyn.— Beginning of Dane-Geld.— Conver- 
sion of the Danes.—Decline of the Kingdom.— 
The Flower of Normandy.—Causes uf the Danish 
Ascendency.—The Feast of St. Brice—Great In- 
vasion by the Danes.—Antecedents of the Nor- 
man Conquest.—Sweyn’s revenge.—More Dane- 
Geld.—Coming of Thurkill.—Peace purchased.— 
Sweyn isacknowledged King.—Canute suceeeds to 
the Throne.—Speeters in Normandy.—Exstent of 
Cannte’s Empire.—His Wars and Pilgrimage.— 
Story of the Courtiers——Claim of Hardicanute.— 
Harold on the Throne-—Emma and her Nons.— 
Suevession of Tfardicanute.-—Edward the Confes- 
sor becomes King.—His Quiet Reign —The King 
favers the Normans.—Positian of Earl Godwin.— 
Ciunt Eustaee. —Golwin breaks with the King.— 
The Former banished.—Editha.—Ascendency of 
the Norman Nobility.—Apparition of Prinee Will- 
jam.—Return of Godwin.—Flight of the Nor- 
mans,—Edward Atheling brought Home.—Prince 
Ilardld or Prince William ?—Oath of the Former.— 
Death of Edward.—The Coming Conflict, . 559-584 
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LANNIV.—Fourpviisa Proper. 


The Fendal System defined. liticulty of Anal- 
Feudalista was founded.— 
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ysis. Ideas on which 


Spirit of Independence among the Barbarians.— 
Settling of the Tribes by Charlemagne.—Revival 
of Old) Sentiments.—Relivious and Philosophical 
beliefs—The Dies Jra.—Ettect of such Belief.— 
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Deeadenee under the Donothings.—Revyolt of the 
Barbarian Nobility—Institution of Vassalaze.— 
Essence of Feudalism.— Was it a Systeni ?—Condli 
tions of Land Tenure.—Law of Descent.—Taxa- 
tion.— Military Service.—Feudalism a Necessity.— 
Its Universality.—xsketch of the Feudal Chief- 
tain. —Hlis Castle and Administration.— His Fam- 
ily.—The Peasants.—Placve of the Priest in the 
System.—Personal Importance of the Baron.—Na- 
ture of the Feudal Household.—Growth of Domes- 
ticity. Principle of Inheritance.—Abjectness of 
the Serfs—Man over Man.—Aspeect of Feudal 
Europe. —Social and Political Ties.— Birth of 
Modern Poetry.— Repression of the People.— 
Growth of Feudalism in France, Germany, and 
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Death of Louis V.—Eleetion of Hugh Capet.— 
The Sueeession established—A Feudal King- 
dom.—Strugegle of the Old System with the New,— 
Reign of King Hugh.— Accession of Robert.—Fate 
of Bertha.—Charaeter of the King.—Queen Con- 
stance brings Jocularity to Paris—— Dawn of the 
Pilgrimage.—Struggle for Burgundy.—Otho sue- 
cessful.—Accession of Prince Henry.—Disloyalty 
of Constanee—Affairs in Normandy.— Prince 
William aeknowledged as Duke.— His Ileroic 
Qualities— Reign of King alism 
triumphant.—Scandal in the Church,—Ffforts at 
Reform.—Beginning of the Monastic Orders.— La 
Chartreuse.—Spread of Heresies.—Fanatieism.— 
Appearanee of Chivalry—Antecedents of the 
Institution —Its Lofty Ideals—Ceremonial of 
Knighthood.—Ambitions of the Youth.—Place 
and Influenee of Woman.— Knighthood and 
Love.—Spread of the System,— Aecession of Philip 
1.—His Marriage and Divoree.—The Church of- 
fended.—The Kingdom under Interdict.—Philip 
humbled.—War with Friesland.—The Cross raised 
against the Crescent.— Affairs of the Eastern Em- 
pire.—Peter of Pieardy.—Schism in the Chureh.— 
Alexius appeals to the West.—Council of Cler- 
mont,..- - 598-608 
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Aceession of Otho If.—Revolt of Bavaria.— 
Foundation of Austria—War with France.—Otho 
in Italy. —Diet of Verona.—Otho ITI. sueceeds to 
the Throne.—Regeney of Adelheid.—Wars on the 
Frontier.—Character of Otho.—He is crowned,— 
Troubles of the Papacy. — Polish Complieation.— 
Otho would restore the Empire.—He returns to 
Rome.—Dies,—Another Boy Pope.—Aeeession of 
Henry of Bavaria—Long War with the Poles. 
Invasion of Lombardy.— Proeess of Disintegra- 
tion. Expulsion of the Greeks from Italy.— End 
of the Saxon Line.—Election of Conrad of Sua- 
via.— Various Revolts against him.—He subdnes 
Lombardy.—Normans in Italy.—Career of Duke 
Ernest.—Sylvester and St. Stephen.—Rudolph of 
Burgundy.—Relations of the Empire with Italy.— 
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WOE 1y 
Revolt of Milan.—Aecession of Henry IT].—His 
Campaigns. — Social Condiuen of Germany. ~ 
Power of Man to recuperate. Symptoms of Re- 
vival in Southern Europe. —Trace ot God.—Other 
Reforms.— Atlairs of the Papavy.—Revolts in Lor- 
raine, Flanders, and Holland.—Bernliard of Sax- 
ony.—Conmimotion in Italy. —The Monk of Cluny.— 
Accession of Henry TV. Claims of the Feudal 
Lords.—Conspiracy against Henry.—His Mar- 
tiage.—Revolt of Saxony.— Revival of Henry's 
Cause.— Accession of Hildebrand. —His Cliaraeter 
and Policy.—His Pretensions.—Synud at Worms.— 
Quarrel of Pope and Emperoer.—Humiliation of 
Yenry.—Civil War.—Tle snry invades Italy.—Ruin 
of Rome.—Death of Gregory.— Troubles of He snry's 
Oll Age.—Noise of the Crusades—Abélard and 
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Cuapter LXNNVIT.—Ferparn 


Death of Edward Confessor.— Accession of 
Hanold.—His Policy. ~The News in Normandy.— 
Messages of Harold and William. —Preparations 
for the Norman Invasion,—Disloyalty of Tostig.— 
Courage of Harold.— William lands in England.— 
Battle of Hastings.— Overthrow of the Saxon 
Monarchy.—Wilham takes the Throne.—.surly 
Resistance of the People—Measnres of Witen- 
agemot.— The Conqueror trinmphant.— He is 
crowned.— His Policy.—Edgar Atheling.— William 
journeys through the Kingdom.— His Feudal 
Towers.—Rapaeity of the Normans.—The English 
Women.—William returns to Normandy.—Bad 
Work of Odo.—Saxon Insurrections begin.—Thane 
Edrie and the Sons of Ilarold—The King's  re- 
turn.—His Pacific Course.—Taking of Exeter.— 
Devon overrun.—Holinshed tells his Story.—Ha- 
tred of the Normans and Saxons.— William beats 
down the Rebels.—Other Revolts follow.—Capture 
of York.—Northumbria and Seotland—The Danes 
iam’s Vengeance on the 
Northumbrians.—Conviliation abandoned.—Mon- 
asteries invaded.—Nevolt. of Maine.—Conspiracy 
of Fitz-Osborn.—Treason of Duke Robert.—Chiv- 
alry of the Latter.—Uprising in Durlam.—Fall of 
Odo.—England again claimed by the Danes.—The 
Domesday-book.—William’s Sons.—New Forest 
established. — Assembly at Winchester. — The 
King’s Last Campaign and Death.—Aecession of 
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AMONG the States and 
kingdoms which men have 
reared as 
bulwarks of progress and 
civilization, Rome has an 
easy preéminence. The 
structural qualities which 


gave to her her rank and grandeur were 


permanence and colossal magnitude. If we 
reckon from the founding of the city to the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, we 
have, in time, a span of more than twenty-two 
centuries—a greater reach of duration than 
has fallen to any other civil organization 
known to history. If we measure from the 
mountains of Wales to the borders of Parthia, 
we have, in space, a stretch of fifty-three de- 
grees of longitude—a breadth of territorial 
extent only rivaled by that of the United 
States and the Russian Empire. If we con- 
sider her physical development, we find in her 
martial valor and successful conquest a record 
unsurpassed iu the annals of mankind. If we 
study her political system—her law-making, 
her methods of administration, her legal pro- 
cedure and constitutional habit—we note a 
structure as broad-based as the confines of 
hnman reason, as regal and majestic as the 
Pyramids. From every point of view the 
mightiness of the Roman power stands forth 
in tremendous outline, against the background 
of the past. Above her brow is set a tiara 
of significant emblems, and at her girdle 
are hung the keys of the subject kingdoms of 
the world. 

The beginnings of the history of Rome are 
set in the prehistoric shadows. Myth, tradi- 
tion, legend of men and fable of the gods, are 
mixed and mingled in the story. A city is 
founded on a hill by the wolf-nursling twins 
of Rhea Sylvia and Mars. There are half- 
robber heroes struggling for the mastery— 
Roman, Sabine, Etruscan—descendants of 


the political | 


tribal ancestors of unknown name and station. 
There are interceding women with disheveled 
hair, strong as their armored brothers, brave 
as their warring lords. Then comes a line of 
kings, mostly mythical, fabled in the Vergil- 
ian hexameters—in the Augustan rhapsody— 
in which the Trojan blood is made to rule in 
Latinm three hundred years. Glimpses of 
truth flash here and there on the hill-tops, 
until the Elder Brutus comes and Tarquin 
skulks away. 

More brilliant—less fabulous—is the story 
of the Republic. The Age of the Consuls is 
the age of rising fame. Iu mere prowess a 
greater than the Greek is here. Without the 


| artistic genius of his rival—without the sub- 


tlety, the wit, the intellectual acumen, song- 
craft, and tongue-force of the son of Hellas— 


_ the sturdy republican of Rome surpassed him in 


stalwart vehemence and the stroke of his sword, 
Stand out of the wind of that strong weapon, 
O Barbarian! for it is sharp and swift! 

From the times of Africauus to the age of 
Cresar the strength and majesty of the Re- 
public were displayed to the best advantage. 
If Julius could have had his way, there might 
have been still greater exhibitions of individ- 
ual and national renown. If peace came by 
empire, glory did not come by despotism. 
Doubtless civilization flourished under the 
first Cresars, and the ponderous genius of 
Rome struggled to fiud expression in letters 
and the arts. But the Latin race was want- 
ing in originality. What the Greeks did 
with so much ease under the inspiration of 
nature, that the Roman artists and literati 
strove to effect by imitation. The old robber 
instincts had to be evoked ere Rome was made 
splendid with the canvas-visions and stone- 
dreams of Hellas. The trophies of all lands 
were swept into the Eternal City, and her 
palaces shone with foreign gems and borrowed 
raiment. 
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Tt is the Yolene nt of Gibbon that, on the 
whole, the lopydest period of history: was the 
Age of the An that then the comforts 
lite were mere geperally difhised, 


ATS See 
ef tutes 
and its sorrows, misfortunes, amd erimes fewer 
Tyad the historian lived 
a century later he inight have changed his 


and more tele rule. 


verdict; but it can net be doubted that) in 
some fair deeree the Enmpire was peace; nor is 
there any period in the Tiaperial course more 
worthy to be commended than the middle of 
the second century, From that time forth 
the decline was manifest The crimes of the 
earlier Ciesars the erimes of vivlenee 
aud andacity; those of the Imperial réyime 
were the colder, but not less deadly, vices of 
a depraved court and a deeaying people. 
Coming to the times of Justinian, we note 


Were 


with admiration how the robust genius of Rome 
still asserted itself in the perfection of her 
jurisprudence. It is at this point that the 
Roman intelleet is at its best, not indeed asa 
ereative force, but as a great energy, pro- 
ducing order in the world and equity among 
men. Tere was elaborated that massive civil 
code which Rome left as her best bequest to 
after ages. From the luminous brains of 
Justinian’s Jawyers were deduecid those ele- 
ments of jurisprudenee which, abbreviated 
into text-books and modifiel to meet the 
altered conditions of eivilized lite, have eom- 
bined to furnish the principie of the best law 
study in the universities of modern times. 
The later history of the Roman Empire has 
Not with- 
out sorrow will the refleetive mind coutemplate 
The reader is destined to 


much of melaneholy in its texture. 


g0 majestic a ruin. 
see a narrowing territory and a decaying na- 
tional Jife. We must witness the erushing in 
of the Imperial borders by a race of barbarians. 
He must hear the hoarse growlings of the 
Teutonic warriors as they pour at last through 
the passes of the Alps, and, further on, the 
shouts of the sons of Tslam as they hover in 
elouds around the eapital of the East. 
had dealt roughly with the nations. 

been a harsh sehoolmistress to the Gentiles. 
The barbarians and the men of the desert had 
that 
humanity a weakness. 


Rome 
She had 


Jearned from her pity is folly, and 
For a season they 
ravenel as wolves about the contracted ram- 


parts of civilization, and then broke through 
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and devoured the remnant. The harsh ea- 
denecs of a speech most guttural were heard in 
the palaces of the Western Czsars, while dis- 
tant a thousand years the shadow of the semi- 
lune of the Prophet was seen rising over the 
towers of Constantinople. 

Great, however, is the change of aspect 
from the old ages of history to the new ages 


which follow. The Ancient World went 
back—seemingly—into primitive ehaos and 
deep darkness, The wheels of evolution 


lagved, stood still, revolved the other way. 
Black shadows settled on all the landscape, 
and eivilization stumbled into ditehes and pit- 
falls, The eontemplation of the eclipse of old- 
time greatness by the dark orb of barbarism 
may well fill the mind with a melaneholy doubt 
respecting the eourse and destiny of the 
human It is only becanse the eye of 
philosophy is able to see heyoud the apparent 
retrogression and to perceive that the real 
motion of humanity, like that of the inferior 
planets, is ever onward, that eonfidenee returns 
and hope sits again serenely smiling amid the 
ruins of the elassical ages. 

For the collapse and downfall of ancient 
society two general eanses may be assigned. 
The first of these was the deeay of those 
peculiar virtues which constituted the ethical 
and intellectual strength of the Grveeo-Italie 
races. 


raee. 


These virtues were ambiguous in some 
eases and immoral in others, but they formed 
the basis and strength of the famous peoples 
who first civilized the peninsulas of Southern 
Europe. Tn eourse of time the vital prineiples 
around whieh, as a nerve system, the States 
of Greeee and Rome had beeome organic and 
risen to renown, began to weaken and fail. 
From that day the diathesis of apoplexy may 
he noted in the florid features of Ancient 
History. It was merely a question of time 
when some incidental violence, done to the 
obese and swaying body of antiquity, would 
preeipitate the fatal catastrophe. 

The second eanse of the collapse was the 
impact of barbarism. For centuries the silent 
Neniesis—she 


“Who never vet has left the unbalaneed scale "— 


bottled her wrath against the offending peoples 
who held the Mediterranean. At last theseals 
were loosed, and the barbarie tornado was 
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poured out of the North. Through the Alpine 
passes came the rushing cohort of warriors, 
each with the rage of Scythia in his stomach 
and the icicles of the Baltic in his 
The great hulk of Rome tottered, fell, and lay 
dead on the earth, like the stump of Dagon. 

Tt is with the debris of this great convul- 
sien and overthrow that we shall be occupied 
in the after-half of the present Volume. Rather 
ig it with the new barbaric lite, which bean at 
once to grow among the ruins of Toman 
society that the reader will be most interested 
Tn the humus and mold 
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and most instructed. 
of antiquity the roots of a rude but vigorous 
nationality spread themselves, and a new civil 
order sprang into being in Western Europe. 
The wild tribes of the North, ceasing at length 
to ravage, settled on the soil. The Teutonic 
warriors built for themselves castles, became 
hunters of wild beasts as of old in the Ger- 
man woods, masters of serfs and vassals. 

In this after-division of the present Vol- 
ume, embracing the first five Books of Medi- 
geval History—the reader’s attention will he 
directed, first of all, to the ethnic origin, the 
tribal life, the manners, customs, and in- 
stitutions of the Northern Barbarians. The 
story of the inroads of those fierce free- 
booters will be briefly recited, and a sketch 
will then he given of their attempts at reér- 
ganization. This wil] involve an outline of 
the history of the Herulian and Gothic 
Kingdoms in Htaly, the conquests of the 
Longobards, and the establishment of the 
Vandals and Visigoths in Spain and Africa. 
From this we may turn to the incoming of 
the Franks and the founding of their king- 
dom in Gau). The annals of the Meroyin- 
gians—one of the darkest chapters in the age 
of darkness—will next demand onr considera- 
tion, down to the time when the battle-axe of 
Martel, whirling in the sun, shall spread ter- 
ror among Arabs on the field of Poictiers. 

A profound interest may well be taken in 
the establishment of the Anglo-Saxons in 
Britain. Here, half-hidden in the 
drenched with perpetual rains, dwellers in 
rude huts by the banks of muddy rivers, and 
under the oak-woods, the rude forefathers of 
the English race planted themselves, never 
to be shaken. The account of these war- 
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progenitors of civil liberty, makers of the 
Witenagemote, ale-horn rioters, brawling sing- 
ers of warsong and sea-lyric—mere outbursts 
ever he to the 
man whe speaks English an Epie of the Dawn. 

The struggle of the Franks with the Sar- 
acens in Southern Gaul forms the connecting 
link between the history of the halfteivilized 
barbarians of Western Europe and the more 
refined Mohammedans of Spain and Africa. 
The Puictiers battle-field makes the transition 
easy from Paris and Aix to Cordova, to 
Mecea, to Baghdad. The Arabian Prophet 
may furnish the theme of the ensuing chap- 
ters—he and his compeer warriors and en- 
thusiasts. Doubtless the story of Islam may 
seem to Western readers in some measure 
haze-clanded and remote; hut to him who 
takes a philosophic view uf the movement the 
rise of Mohammedanism and its early vigor will 


of barbaric vehemence—will 


ever furnish a theme of wonder and _ profit, 
The story has its value and interest in this, that 
it presents the Semitic race in its highest stage 
of progress and achievement. Ifthe age of 
Moses and the Prophets is the Heroic Age of 
Shem, the time of the early Caliphs is the 
Augustan Era of Semitic civilization. At this 
high period of Islam the Crescent stood for 
knowledge, urbanity, and art. 

The first successful effort at the reorganiza- 
tion of Western Europe was made by Charle- 
magne. That great warrior had the true Im- 
perial genius, and his struggle with the bar- 
barie chaos which he inherite] was worthy of 
the man and the occasion. Could he have 
drawn his lessons from history and philosophy 
instead of the monkish unwisdom of the age, 
the present aspect of the States of the West 
would doubtless be different from what it is. 
The error in his plans was the error of mis- 
information, and the shadows in his mind were 
a part of the cloud-mist of the epoch. 

The age succeeding that of Charlemagne 
was politically—but not socially—the lowest 
bend in the downward curve of the Dark 
Ages. All bonds were loosed; disintegration 
was complete. Nothing was left but Jands 
and people, The individualizing tendency 
was triumphant, and all political units stood 
apart. There was no longer a civil aspect; 
and that which, under other conditions, would 


like, half-piratical, man-hunting Anglo-Saxons, | have been the eivil aspect, became—Frv- 
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DALEM. The study of this strange institution, 
witha sketeh of the Feudal States reared upon 
it, will oceupy our attention for a considerable 
space in the present Volume. 

Shrill was the clarion which, near the close 
of the eleventh century, sounded in the ear of 
Western Europe. It was the call of Christen- 
dom to rise against the Turk. Islam was tri- 
umphant in the East. The war-torcvh, lifted 
high in Arabia, had been seen as fur as the 
eonfines of Parthia, the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, the Straits of Mandeb, the Pillars of 
Hercules. This flaming beacon was a menace 
and an insult to the fullowers of the Cross, 
and they bitterly resented the taunts of the 
Moslem. The field of Tours had become a 
tradition of pride to the Christians and of 
wrath to the Mohammedans. The occupation 
of Jerusalem by the Islamites weighed heavily 
on the heart and conscience of the West. The 
sacrilege was not to be endured. Doubtless if 
the Christians had been permitted still, as of 
old, to visit and revisit the tomb of their King, 
the outbreak of rage might have been post- 
poned for a season. But the time came when 
the mild-mannered and polite Arabians were 
themselves obliged to give up the Holy City 
to another family of the sons of Islam, dif. 
ferent as might be from the men of the South, 

These were the Turcomans, the Barbari- 
ans of the East. What the Huns had 
been to Western Europe in the times of At- 
ila, that were the iron-forgers of the Altais 
to Syria in the times of Togrul Beg. Jeru- 
ealem was taken by them. The Holy Sepul- 
cher was profaned and the Western pilgrims 
treated as dogs. This transfer of the City of 
David from the hands of the urbane Arab 
to the hands of the ferocious Turk was a fire- 
spark to the barbaric magazines of the West. 

It is not needed, in a brief Introduction to 
the History of the Crusapes, to give more 
than a passing notice to the prime fanaties who 
organized the insurrection. They were men 
of passion and yehemence. Their work was to 
incite to frenzy, to kindle beacon-fires, to play 
upon the superstitions of the multitudes, to raise 
the storm-cloud and fan the tempest. Such 
were Peter of Pieardy, and Walter the Penni- 
less; and such, on a higher plane, were Urban 
The movement which they 


The West- 


and Godfrey. 
directed has no parallel in history. 
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ern kingdoms were agitated as if shaken by a 
great wind. Whole districts were depopulated. 
Nations rose, took arms, and marehed. A 
wild fanaticism flamed in all minds, iusomuch 
that not to burn with the common zeal, was to 
he a reprobrate and traitor. Gradually the 
excitement worked upward from the peasant’s 
hut to the baron’s castle, from the hamlet of 
the vassal to the city of the suzerain, from the 
serf to the king. ‘The First Crusade was a na- 
tional mob of half-erazed enthusiasts under 
their own chief fanatics; the Third was led by 
the great princes of Christendom. 

In the last Book of the present Volume the 
story of the Crusades will be given from their 
beginning, in 1096, to the collapse of the 
Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem, in 1291. 
We shall trace in their order the successive ex- 
peditious ou their mareh by way of Rome 
or Venice, Constantinople or Alexandria, to 
strike the infidels in Asia Minor and Palestine. 
Many are the exploits, the episodes, the side 
adventures with whieh these annals teem. 
The reader will hardly fail to note that, as svon 
as the fiery zeal of the first attacks is over, a 
spirit more rational takes possession of the 
Crusaders, and in proportion as this spirit pre- 
vails the erusadiug fervor abates and disap- 
pears. Each assault is less vindictive than 
the preceding, and the rage of murder gives 
place to the courtesy of war. 

Involved with the common current of this 
history is the elosely related account of the 
rise and development of the Orders of Knight- 
hood. Salutary iu their origin, striking in 
their progress, dangerous in the culmination 
of their strength, these orders dominated in 
the East, and greatly changed the course of 
subsequent events in the West. In their his- 
tory they present the common spectacle of 
organizations which at first exist as a means 
unto an end, and afterwards as an end to 
which all things else are but the means. 
Worthy of sympathy and admiration in the 
beginning, they become, in the course of time, 
worthy of little but distrust and autagonism. 
Albeit, the history of the Knights presents 
some of the finest examples of hervistn and 
devotion known in the annals of valor.——Such, 
then, are the great themes which, in their 
elaboration, are to furnish the subject-matter 
of the current Volume. 
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PART L—THE KINGDOM. 


CAPT eRe. Pre 


ROM the Alps to Cape 
Bruttium, there lies Ir- 
AUN 
peninsula 


The great midmost 
of Southern 
Europe, dropping from 
the north into the Central 
J Mediterranean, stretches 
between the parallels 46° 30’ and 38° of north 
latitude, and the meridians 6° 35’ and 18° 30’ 
east from Greenwich. The length of the pen- 
insula, from the Rhwtian Alps to the Strait of 
Messina, is six hundred and sixty miles, and 
the greatest breadth of the Italian /eq, measured 
in the latitude of Tuscany, is one hundred and 
The area of the peninsula 
proper is 94,160 square miles, and of the same, 


seventy miles, 


inclusive of Sardinia and Sicily, 114,850 square 
miles. 

The length of the Ttalian coast line is a little 
more than two thousand miles, and the same is 
throughout its whole extent regular and well- 
defined. It is thus in a remarkable manner 
discriminated from the coasts of Greece, the 
latter being in every part broken into bays 
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and. inlets, 
the so-called spur and heel and toe in the 


From the shores of Italy, except 


extreme south, not a single considerable penin- 
sula extends into the sea; and we look in vain 
juto the surrounding waters for the multitude 
of little islands which everywhere cluster about 
the coast of Hellas, 

The name Italy is variously interpreted. 
According to Timieus and Varro, the word is 
derived from the Greek ifa/os, meaning a calf, 
a country in which eattle abound. Thueydides 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus derived the 
name from a mythical King Ttalus, hy whom 
the country is said to have been ruled in pre- 
historic times. 

The great fundamental facts in the physical 
strneture of Jtaly are the ALPs and the APEN- 
nines. By the former it is separated from the 
rest of Europe. All the way around from the 
Gulf of Genoa to the head of the Adriatic, be- 
ginning with the Maritime chain and ending 
with the Carnie range, these tremendous barriers 
circle about the valley of the Po, shutting out 


the colder regions of the north from the land 
(35) 
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of the vine. The peninsula itself is supported 
through its whole extent, from Genoa to Reg- 
gio, by the Apennines, whieh, winding from 
the north, and constituting a continuanee of 
the Maritime Alps, bend down the center of 
the leg, until they divide above the Italian 
instep, the western branch being defleeted in 
an almost southerly course through Calabria 
to the strait of Messina, and the other forming 
the back wall of Apulia. Italy is thus divided 
into two great slopes—the eastern, with the 
broad valley of the Po at the north, falling 
away to the Adriatic; and the western, de- 
scending to the Gulf of Genoa and the Tyrr- 
henian Sea. From the backbone of the Apen- 
nines, on either side, lateral ridges branch 
off toward the eoast, and between these the 
Italian rivers, gathering their waters from the 
central highlands, make their way down to 
the ocean. 

Geographically considered, the peninsula is 
divided into three parts. The first is NortH- 
ERN Tray, or the Valley of the Po. 
the Maritime Alps, along the northern shore 


From 


of the Gulf of Genoa, the Apennines trend to 
the south-east, almost reaehing the Adriatic 
at Ariminum. From this natural barrier to 
the Alps on the north stretches a vast low 
plain, two hundred miles in length and about 
sixty miles in breadth. The whole region is 
drained by the river Papus, the largest in Italy, 
which with its more than twenty-five tributa- 
ries, great and small, sweeps down, in a due 
easterly course, from the foot-hills of the Swiss 
Alps, in the extreme west, to the Gulfof Venice. 
The broad valley is at its mouth, measuring 
from the nearest approach of the Apennines 
to the Adriatic northward to the Carnie Alps, 
about a hundred and twenty miles in breadth, 
This great division of Italy ineludes the an- 
cient provinces of CISALPINE GAUL, Liguria, 
VENeETIA, and Istria, and is one of the most 
fruitful regions in all Europe. On the south 
it was bounded, next the Adriatie, by the Ru- 
bieon, and next the Gulf of Genoa, by the 
Magra. 

Reaching southward from the two streams 


just mentioned—at which point the Italian 
peninswla proper may be said to begin—ex- 


tending along the west coast from the Magra 
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to the Silarus, and on the east from the Rubi- 
con to the Frente, lies the next major divis- 
ion of the eountry, ealled CenrraL Jrary. 
Strongly discriminated is this region from the 
Instead of 
the broad, open plain, with its many streams 


great Padus valley of the north. 


converging into one, we haye here the massive 
shoulders of the Apennines heaved up in 
every part, filling with their central range and 
lateral offsets almost the whole peninsula from 
east to west. The plains and valleys are nu- 
merous, but small, and irregular in outline, 
The central mass of the mountains is broken 
up ehaotieally, especially from the main ridge 
towards the west; but on the east the ridges 
deseend with greater regularity to the sea, 
This eomplieated structure of the mountain 
range becomes more noticeable towards the 
south. Below the forty-fourth parallel of Jat- 
itude the ridges reach within forty miles of 
The greatest valleys of Central Htaly 
are those of the ARNO and the TrBeR, whieh 


the sea. 


rivers, the largest in the division under con- 
sideration, have been properly called the ‘key 
to the geography of this part of the penin- 
sula.” 

Perhaps no other region in the world pre- 
sents, within equal geographieal limits, so great 
a variety of elimate as does Central Italy. 
While the snows still lie on the uplands of 
Samnium the eorn ripens in the plains of Cam- 
pania. All along the Tyrrhenian shore, the 
olive flourishes, but within forty miles of the 
On the Samnian hills, 
no more than a day’s journey from the genial 
bay of Naples, the seenery is that of highlands, 
and the fingers are bitten with the piereing 


coast line it disappears. 


air. In these extremely variable conditions 
were laid the foundations of that tribal diver 
sity which characterized the early raees of Italy. 
The mountaineers of the Sabine hills, rude and 
simple in their manners, and warlike in dispo- 
sition, were strongly discriminated from the 
softer and more luxurious people of Campania, 
Latium, and Etruria, 

Central Italy eomprised the countries known 
to the Romans as Errvera, Umpria, PIice- 
nuM; the state of the Subini, Vestini, Marst, 
Peligni, Marrucint, and Frentani; Samnivn, 


Latium, and Campanra. Of these various 
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provinces an extended account will presently 
be given. 

Southern Italy embraces all the lower part 
of the peninsula—the ankle and foot of Italy. 
The natural boundary on the north is, on 
the Adriatic coast, the river Frento, and on 
the Tyrrhenian sea the Silarus. The mouut- 
ain ranges in this part of the country siuk 
gradually to lower levels, and the plains have 
a wider extent. The Apulian district, next the 
Mure Super of the ancients, is a lew-lying 
country, spreading out to the sea from the de- 
The Bruttian 
region, however, is nearly all mountainous in 


clining ridge of the Apennines. 


character, and Lucania is traversed from north 
to south by a range of no mean elevation. 
Around the shores of the Gulf of Tarentum, 
especially on the north and west, a multitude 
of streams gather their waters from the Italian 
instep—a plain country of great fertility—and 
discharge into the sea. 

The principal of the ancient states em- 
braced within the limits of Southern Italy were 
the greatly elongated province of APULIA on 
the east, including its subdivisions of Darnia, 
Perecentia, Calabria, and Japhygia; Lucanta 
on the west, and Brutrtium on the south, the 
latter being the foot of Italy. 
of these states are of the greatest beauty and 


The sea coasts 


fertility, but the interior mountainous districts 
are comparatively sterile and inaccessible. In 
Calabria, which constitutes the heel of Italy, 
there is a great want of running streams, but 
the proximity of the sea, superinducing rains 
and copious dews, renders the region of supe- 
rior fertility, in so much that Strabo represents 
it as ‘‘bringing forth all things in great 
abundance.” 

As already intimated, the climate of Italy 
varies greatly with the elevation of the partic- 
ular district and its distance from the sea. 
Considered as a whole, the country is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. The condi- 
tion of its sky and air was not dissimilar to 
that of Greece. Though Italy, of all the Euro- 
pean countries, has the greatest annual rain- 
fall, yet the sky is the bluest and most beautiful 
to be seen anywhere in the world. The atmos- 
phere is singularly pure. The rains come in 


storms of excessive severity. The rivers run a 


Q>- 


ol 


rapid course, and under the influence of sud- 
| den hurricanes are swollen into floods, which 
But the atmosphere 
to its profoundest 
depths, and the heholder sees above him only 


sweep all before them. 
with the morrow clears 
the cerulean curtains of the fathomless heaven. 

The Alps and northern Apennines receive 
These, with the ap- 
proach of warm weather, melt and descend in 


great quantities of snow. 


yellow torrents, which spread a layer of slime 
The 


proximity of these snowy mountains to the 


over the river-beds and adjaeeut valleys. 


surrounding seas tends powerfully to temper 
and vary the climate and to adapt it to nearly 
all the products of Central and Southern 
Europe. 

The ancient Italian seers and bards were 
specially enthusiastic in their praises of the 
Ever and anon 
the verses of Vergil respond harp-like as they 


loveliness of their native land. 


are swept by the invisible fingers of nature. 
Dionysius and Strabo, though little given to 
ecstasy and rapture, take fire under the inspi- 
ration of Italian Jandscapes, and in modern 
times the immortal verse of Byron has borne 
its rapturous testimony to the splendor of this 
land of song and art: 


“The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 
And I must pierce them and survey whate’er 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers 
of air. 


Italia! O Italia! looking on thee, 
Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 
Since the first Carthaginian almust won thee 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages.’ 
In fertility the plain of Campania possessed 
a soil which rivaled the feeund valleys of 
Eeypt and Babylonia. Along the lowlands of 
Apulia olives grew, not surpassed by those of 
any other laud under the sun. The vineyards 
of Etruria, as well as those of the Falerian and 
Alban hills, yielded such fabulous clusters of 
grapes as are said to have been brought out of 
the Jand of Canaan by the spies of Joshua. On 
the slopes of the highlands and in the northern 
valleys were the richest pastures, in which 
flocks of sheep and goats gathered unlimited 


supplies of herbage. Hieher on the mountain 
oa D 
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col, ranged with pleasant vietesttude throush 


those medium degrees under which the bodily 
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~preading out toward the Great Dipper and 
the tuere refined  peapl 


The harh 


too wreat facie 


of the peniusuda. 


Witheatt athording 


Wpprect th, were suthie ienthy 
numerous and commedions, “The 2eneral po- 
aition of Italy, imercover, situated midway 
between the ereat empires of the East and the 
rising nations of Westeen Europe, made her a 
vantare ground for the devclopmeut of polite 
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and mental powers of man present their great- 
est vigor and pertection. 

it will be seen, moreover, by the thought- 
ful student of history that politically consid- 
ered, Italy had a powerful foundation in na- 
ture. On three sides her position was insular ; 
On the 
north, the vast bulwark of the Alps, sweep- 


she enemy must approach by sea. 


ing around from sea to sca, stood an impas- 


sable barrier between the barbarous raees, 


| teal power. 


Nor ean it be said that these great 
natural advantages of situation have been lost 
with the lapse of time and the shifting of na- 
tional centers. To the present day the Italian 
peninsula retains all the native resourees requi- 
site for the germination and vrowth of a mighty 
state, the antecedents of preéminenee, the sug- 
gestions of empire. 

The present climate of Italy has been some- 
what moditied trom what it was twenty eentu- 
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riesago. It is evident that the classical writers 
in deseribing the chmatic excellence of their 
country, used as a standard the countries of 
the East— Greece, Asia Minor, Babylonia, 
Egypt. This fact will account for the praises 
often bestowed upon the Italian summers as 
free from excessive heats. It is clear, how- 
ever, that in Modern Italy the average tem- 
perature is considerably higher than in the 
days of the Roman Republic. 
seribes Soerate and the Alban hills as covered 
with snow. The Tiber is spoken of by Jnve- 
nal as having, even at the approach of win- 
ter, a sheet of ice from bank ta bank. Nor 
is it to be conceived that these distinguished 
and eritical writers, poets though they were, 
would have departed in their descriptions from 
the truthfulness of nature. 

Another change, from ancient to modern 


Horace de- 


Italy, is the introduction of pestilential condi- 
In 
some provinces, which formerly supported large 


tions into various districts of the country. 


and flourishing populations, miasmatie influ- 
ences are now so prevalent as to forbid any 
other than a desultory and imperiect eultiva- 
tion of the soil. This is especially true in the 
Roman Campania and along the fertile coasts 
of Southern Italy. 


once flourished the finest of Greek cities—Sy- 


The latter region, where 
baris, Crotona, Rhegium—has been depopu- 
lated by pestilential causes. It is likely, how- 
ever, that even in the days of the Republic, 
the Roman states, especially the low-lying 
provinces near the coast, were aftlicted with 
malaria, and were frequently wasted with vio- 
lent pestilences. 

In the times of the Roman ascendency, the 
voleanic forces were more actively at work in 
and around the peninsula than at the present 
day. Timzus states that eruptions of .Enaria 
still occurred after Greek colonists had settled 
in that neighborhood. The traditions relating 
to Lake Avernus evidently point to similar 
convulsions Nor is the current 
opinion that Vesuvins only began to be an ac- 
tive voleano with the great eruption of A. D. 
79, founded in fact; for the authority of 
Strabo may be cited in testimony that the 


of nature. 


mountain from time immemorial had given, at 
intervals, the lava of his heated caverns to 
o 


o 


the surrounding plains. Earthyuakes were 
alarmingly frequent, though their violence was 
as a usual thing not such as to occasion great 
losses to the people. The visitation was g¢en- 
erally in the nature of the subsidence of large 
tracts of land, the toppling down of rocks and 
precipices, or the sudden change of a river-hed 
At inter- 
vals, however, the shocks were so creat as to 


to some other part of the valley. 


throw down towns and cities and scatter dis- 
may through the whole peninsula, 

The voleanie regions of Italy are divided 
into two sections. The first includes what was 
the larger part of the ancient Latium, or the 
modern Campagna of Rome, and also the 
southern portion of Etruria. The other em- 
braces the remainder of Old Latium, the Ve- 
suvian region, and the hills surrounding Lake 
Avernus. Between these two districts extends 
the chain of the Volscian mountains, being an 
offset from the Apennines. The former terri- 
tory is about one hundred miles in length hy 
fifty or sixty miles in breadth; the latter is 
considerably less in area. 

The productions of the Italian peninsula—to 
which several references have already heen 
made—will be more fully considered under 
For the 
present it is sufficient to note the fact that a 


large number of the products of Modern Italy 


the heads of the various provinces. 


most valued by the present population are of 
recent introduction, and were either unknown 
The 
corn and rice, to the raising of which the 


or disregarded by the ancient Romans. 


plains of Lombardy are now so largely de- 
voted, were not known, or at least not cultiva- 
ted by the people of the Republic. 
may he said of the oranges which abound in 
Tn 


the southern provinces the aloes and cactuses, 


The same 
Liguria and in the vicinity of Naples. 


which now so greatly adorn the sea-coasts, 
were no part of the ancient vegetation. The 
mulberry tree was well known to the Rw 
mans, and was to some extent valned for its 
fruit; but its chief use hegan subsequently to 
the introduction of the silk-worm, in the 
thirteenth centnry. It only remains to add 
that a considerable number of the fruits and 
the 


times of Roman greatness were exotic; but 


other products which were common in 
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the farger part were indigenous to the pen- 
insula. 

The mineral wealth of Ttaly was by no 
incans fully developed ino the classical ayes. 
It scells, indeed, tur have heen the poliey of 
the government to discourage the exploration 
and opening of mines. “This is to he accounted 
for on the theory that before the Romans he- 
came predominant in the peninsula the know l- 
edge of the existence of such imines would tend 
te incite Invasion, and after the Roman aseend- 
ency was established the armies of the Repub- 
He could take the treasures of other states more 
easily than to dig them from the earth. 

Grains of gold were found in the beds of some 
of ihe streams descending from the Alps. 
Silver also existed ina few districts, though 
not abundantly In Etruria were valuable 
mincs of copper; and this metal, as is well 
known, was the one chiefly uscd by the Ro- 
Tu Norieum 
and at Ilva were fine mines of iron, hut the 


mans in the comage of money. 


production of this metal was greatly retarded 
hy the ditheulty of extracting it from the ore. 
The other minerals most valued by the Romans 
were Giinabar, calamine, and white marble, 
the latter being produced from the quarries 
of Tuna of a quality which, for the purpose 
of seulpture, was reckoued superior to that of 
Crreece, 

Such was the physical character of the Ttal- 
ian peninsula asx to forbid) the formation of 
ereat vivers. The Padus, or Po, is the only 
streant of the first class, according to the Euro- 
The Arno the Tiber, 
thoush among the most eclebrated in history, 


jean standard. und 
are jess than many of the tributaries of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. The riv- 
cre of Northern Italy, fed as they are with the 
perpetual snows ef the Alps, maintain throuch- 
adit the Vora coniparatively constant veluime ; 
Fut the streams which descend from the Apen- 
gloes, thench freqgaentiy in the winter season 
soll te resting torrents by the prevalent 
ne odtel sews. snk inte their beds in sum- 


eee, nueb beenme tacre iusieniticant brooks, 


Tn thas orespeet the Ttalian rivers are to be 
classe] With thst of Coreeee. 

Phe reat central basin af Northern Italy 
in twee | tive ie whwle ostent fram 
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west to cast by the Padus. This river is about 
three hundred and cighty geographical miles 
in length, though the direct distance from its 
source in Mount Vesulus to its month on the 
Adriatic is but two hundred and thirty miles. 
The volume of the river, near its confluence 
with the sea, is very great; for the stream has, 
meanwhile, been swollen by numerous tributa- 
ries descending on the north from the Alps, 
and on the south from the Apennines, Of 
these auxiliary streams no fewer than eighteen 
are enumerated by Pliny, and to this list mod- 
ern geography has added quite a number, 

Of the rivers of Northern Italy which do 
not join their waters with the Po, the most im- 
portant is the Adige, the ancient .Athesis. 
Tix general course js parallel with that of the 
Padus, and its volume, though not at all com- 
parable with that of the parent stream of the 
great basin, is by no means contemptible. ‘To 
the east of the last named river are found in 
succession the Brenta, known in classical geoy- 
raphy as the Medoaens; the Piaye, or Plavis; 
that 
part of Liguria south of the Apennines, are a 


the Tilavemptus, aud the Sontius. In 


few small streams, the most considerable beiug 
the Varus, the Rutuba, and the Magra, the 
latter constituting the southern boundary of 
Northern Ttaly on the west. 

All the rivers of Central Italy take their 
rise either in the main ridge or lateral branches 
of the Apennines. The most important of 
these streams are the Arno and the Tiber. 
The latter flows through a valley spreading out 
ina southerly direction, from its sources in the 
mountains on the borders of Etruria and Um- 
via to its mouth at Ostia. The whole length 
of the stream, which is the most important i 
this division of the peninsula, is, in a direct 
line, one bundred and forty miles. 

The most important of the smaller streams 
af this region taking their rise in the hill-coun- 
try between the Arno aud the Tiber are the 
South 
of the Tiber, the more considerable streams are 


Cseeina, the Panbro, and the Arminia. 


the Lirns and the Vulturnus, both of which flow 
through the Campanian plain. Further down 
the coast is the Silarus, whieh forms the boun- 
dary between Southern and Central Italy. The 


renialiing stream of the western eoast are mere 
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mountain brooks, which roar and plunge along 
for a brief season in the winter, dwindle in 
spring, and run dry in summer. The longest 
of these creeks is the Laus, which divides the 
previnees of Lucania and Bruttium. 

On the eastern or Adriatic side of the pen- 
insula the rivers are many, but of small impor- 
tance. Between the borders of Cisalpine Gaiul— 
where the Rubicon forms the boundary between 
that province and the peninsula proper-—and 
the heel of Italy, are sixteen rivers, which en- 
umerated from north to south and designated 
by their classical names are as follows: the 
Ariminus, the Crustumius, the Pisarus, the 
Metanrus, the Aesis, the Potentia, the Flusor, 
the Truentus, the Vomanus, the Aternus, the 
Sagrus, the Trinius, the Tifernus, the Frento, 
the Cerbalus, and the Aufidus. The Frento 
constitutes the boundary between Ceutral and 
Southern Italy. The Aufidus ts by far the 
longest and largest of the sixteen streams which 
fall into the Adriatic. 

In Northern Italy the melting snows of the 
southern slopes of the Alps are in several parts 
gathered into inclosed valleys, which must be 
filled brimful before they cau overflow into the 
tributaries of the Padus. Thus are formed 
those celebrated Alpine lakes which are reck- 
oned among the most beautiful in the world. 
The principal of these are the Lacus Verbanus, 
the modern Maggiore; the Lacus Larius, or 
Como; the Lacus Sebinus, or Iseo; and the 
Lacus Benacus, or Garda. These sheets of 
water are long, narrow, and deep, and reflect 
from their placid faces the shadows of beauti- 
ful shores, the image of cerulean skies. 

Very different in shape and character are 
the lakes of Central Italy. 
tions of waters in the craters of extinet vol- 


These are collee- 


canoes, generally without an outlet, cireular 
The 
larvest of these yoleanie lakes is the Lacus 
Vulsiniensis, the modern Bolsena. It is in 


in form, small in area, but very deep. 


Southern Etruria, and has a circumference of 
about thirty miles. Other lakes of similar sort 
are the Sabatinus, or Bracciano; the Ciminus, 
or View: the Albanus, the Nemorensis, and 
In the 


same provinee are the Lacus Trasimenus and 


especially the Avernus, in Campania. 


the Lacus Fucinus, both of whieh are formed 
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by an aggregation of waters in natural basins 
of non-voleanic origin. 

The principal mountains of [taly, detached 
from the regular chain of the Apennines, are 
Atiata, in Central Etruria; Ciminus, a group 
of volcanie heights; Albanus, Vesuvius, Vul- 
tur, and Garganus. Of these peaks the high- 
est is Amiata, which rises 5,704 feet above the 
level of the sea; and the lowest, the Mons AJ- 
hanus, which has an elevation of three thou- 
sand feet.—Such in brief is a sketch of the 
principal physical features of the peninsula of 
Italy. 

Turning to the consideration of the Roman 
provinces, and beginning at the north, we have, 
first of all, the great distriet of CISALPINE GAUL. 
The name so used distinguishes the country 
from Gallia Transalpina, or Gaul Proper, lying 
beyond the Alps. The province is bounded on 
the north and west, by the mountains; on the 
south, by Liguria, the Apennines, and the 
northern boundary of Umbria; on the east, 
by the Adriatic and the province of Venetia. 
The vast country thus defined consists of the 
great and fertile valley of the Padus, and viewed 
as it respects extent, is by far the largest, and 
as it respects agricultural resvurces, the most 
important, of all Italy. 

The second proyinee of Northern Italy is 
LIGURIA, 
river Varus; on the enst, by the Magra; on 


Tt is hounded on the west by the 


the north, by the Po; and on the south, hy 
It thus includes the whole 
of the Maritime Alps and the upper portion 


the Gulf of Genoa. 
of the chain of the Apennines. The former 
mountains descend almost to the sea, and the 
lateral branches form headlancs alone the coast 
throughout a great extent of the southern boun- 
dary. The whole province, except on the north, 
where the slopes descend into the valley of the 
The Livu- 
rans were aorace of highlinders who, trom 


Po, is exceedingly mountainous. 


their situation as well as disposition, partici 
pated but slightly in the momeutous afliirs of 
Italy. 

The remaining state of the North was Vr- 
syetra, at the head of the Adviatie. It extended 
from the foot of the Alps, where they descend 
to the sea, to the mouth of the Po, and west- 


ward to the river Adige. The boundaries of 
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At one 
time the whole district was included in Cisal- 


the provinee were somewhat variable. 
pine Gaul. At another it: was consolidated 
with Istria as the ‘Tenth Region of the I¢mpire. 
Even when the Adige was settled upon as the 
western limit, the district of Verona, lving on 
the right bank of that river, was included with 
Venetia. On the east the boundary was the 
country of the Curni. The general character 
of the province was similar to Uhat of Cisalpine 
Ganl, from which it is separated by uo strongly 
marked natural features. The country is a 
plain extending to the very foot of the Alps. 
The streams are fod) from the snows of the 
mountains, and pursue a short and rapid eourse 
towards the sea. 


tract of lagoons and marsh-lands, and in these 


The coast is hardered by a 


several of the streams wander aimlessly till they 
are lost in swamps. 

The province of Isrrra, sometimes ineluded 
in Venetia, and sometimes considered as a sep- 
arate state, was for the most part a peninsula 
dropping from the north into the Adriatie. 
The natural limits of the province were clearly 
marked exeept on the north, where the boun- 
dary was fixed by a line drawn from the Gulf 
of Trieste to that of Quarnero, The district 
thus defined was about fifty miles Jong and 
thirty-five miles in breadth, It was nota coun- 
try of great natural fertility, the soil being eal- 
eareous and rocky. Nevertheless it was well 
adapted to the production of olives; and the 
oi] of Istria was considered superior to any pro- 
duced in the country except that of Venafrum. 

Passing into Central Ttaly and proceeding 
down the eoast of the Adriatie, we come to 
the province of Uarpria. It extends from the 
seashore to the valley of the Tiber, which 
river constitutes the greater part of its western 
boundary. On the south the distriet abuts 
against the country of the Sabines, the north- 


The 


province is traversed centrally by the Apen- 


ern boundary being Cisalpine Gaul. 
: I 


nines, by which it ix divided into an eastern 
anda western slope, the latter falling off toward 
the Tiber valley, and the former deseending 
to the Adriatic. 
Picenum and the sea. 


On the east the boundary is 
Umbria is one of the 
most ancient provinces of Htaly, the people be- 
ing regarded as the oldest of the Ttalian races, 


felt ENGCLENE NORMED: 


The language spoken by the Umbrians was 
related to the Oscan and the Latin, but 
strongly discriminated from the speech of the 
neighboring Ictruscans, The eountry, even 
from primitive times, was a land of pastures and 
flocks. The sheep and cattle were regarded as 
the finest of all Italy. 
of the territory between Etruria and the Ap- 
ennines was well adapted to the cultivation of 
the vine and the olive, In this part of the 
country were fine orchards, and the general 


The southern portion 


fertility was such as to give it a reputation 
among the most desirable tracts of the penin- 
sula. 

The province of Prcenum extended along 
the Adriatic for a distance of one hnndred 
miles, On the west its boundary was the cen- 
On the north 


and south the natural boundaries were the 


tral ridge of the Apennines. 
rivers .Esis and Natrinus, This territory was 
known in the times of Augustus as the Fifth 
Region of Italy. It is a district of great fer- 
tility and beauty. Backed on the west by the 
Joftiest portion of the Apennine range, it falls 
away in rolling hills and gentle slopes to the 
seas. The forests on the mountain sides are 
among the finest in Italy; while on the lower 
levels near the eoast rieh pastures are inter- 
spersed with olive orehards, vineyards, and 
fields of corn, The Picenian apples were eel- 
ebrated by Horace and Juvenal, and its olives 
were reckoned the best produeed in Italy. 

To the south of Picenum and Umbria lay 
the large state inhabited by the five tribes— 
the Subini, the Vestint, the Marsi, the Murru- 
ean, and the Peligni. The country had the 
Adriatie for an eastern boundary, and Etruria 
and Latium on the west. Its geographical 
features were not dissimilar to those of the two 
states on the north. The Apennines stretched 
through the territory centrally from north to 
south, leaving the Sabines on the west, and 


The 


district of the Sabini was a rugged region 


the other tribes on the Adriatic slope. 


about eighty-five miles in length, but the soil 
was more fertile than its situation in the hill- 
The principal 
preducts were oil and wine, and the plant 


eountry would have indieated. 


known in modern times as savin (herba Subina) 


has here its native home. The Sabmes, how- 
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ever, were a pastoral rather than an agricul- 
tural people. 
of goats, and among the foot-hills flocks of 


The mountaineers rearcd herds 


sheep and droves of mules bore witness to the 
interest taken by this primitive people in the 
breeding of stock. The other tribes in this 
part of the country devoted themselves to like 
pursuits; but the Vestini aud Marrucini de- 
yoted more attention to the tillage of fields 
than to the raising of animals. 

The state of APULIA was one of the largest, 
and, historically considered, uot the least im- 
portant in Italy. The limits of the province 
were very variable. By some geographers it 
has been made to include the whole of South- 
eastern Italy, from the country of the Frentani 
on the north to the extremity of the peninsula. 
This would embrace the whole of the district 
It does 


not appear, however, that such an extension 


known to the Romans as Calabria. 


of the name Apulia is warranted by the facts. 
The physical features of this part of Italy 
were strongly marked, and contributed, no 
doubt, to shape the history of the country. 
The northern half of the provinee, extending 
from the Tifernus to the Aufidus, isa continuous 
plain, sloping from the mountains to the sea. 
In one part the Apulian Apennines, here 
broken into isolated masses, reach the Adriatic, 
and, rising in Mount Garganus, constitute the 
spur of Italy. The hill country is covered 
with forests. The plain of northern Apulia is 
a district of great fertility. The whole prov- 
ince was noted for its fine breeds of horses and 
sheep, the latter being regarded as the best 
in Italy. 

The district known as CALABRIA constitutes 
the south-eastern portion of the Italian penin- 
sida. 
Maszapia, or Japygia. 
aly. 
the promontory of Garganus to the frontiers 
of Lucania. On the west it was limited by a 
line drawn from the Gulf of Tarentum at a 
point a little west of the city of that name to 


By the Greeks this province was called 
It is the heel of It- 
Tt may be considered as extending from 


a point on the Adriatic between Evnetia and 
Brundusium. From the position of these 
boundaries it will be seen that Calabria was 
very nearly identical with the present prov- 
of Otranto. 


ince Virgil has described the 
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Calabrian landscape as ‘‘a low coust of dusky 
hills.” = The 
adapted to the cultivation ef the olive and the 
vine, 


soil is calearcous, but is well 
The country was abo noted for its 
abundant yield of honey. The Calabrians, 
like their uorthern neighbors, were famous 
breeders of horses, and the cavalry service of 
the Republie and Empire was frequently re- 
cruited from this province. 

On the west, hetween the Gulf of Tarentum 
and the Tyrrhenian sea, lay the large State 
of Lreanta. On the south it was bounded 
by Brattinm; on the north, by Samnium, 
Apulia, and Campania. This province was 
originally a part of the ancient (Enotria, the 
name Lucania being unknown until after the 
time of Thucydides. The physical character 
of the district Is, like that of so niuny of the 
other Italian states, determined by the Apen- 
nines, which traverse the whole country from 
north to south, rising in the group of Monte 
Pollino to the height of seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Between the cen- 
tral chain and the western coast, the whole 
country is filled up with rugeed mountains, 
but on the eastern coast, the hills fall off more 
gradually, and near the borders of the Gulf, 
extensive plains stretch from the foot-hills to 
the shore. The products of the province are 
almost identical with those of northern Luea- 
nia, the olive and vine being the chief’ gifts 
of nature to the hushandman. 

BRcrviuM constitutes the foot of Italy. 
By the ancient geovraphers, the name of the 
people, the Bruttii, was always used to desig 
nate the country, the word Bratton being in- 
vented by more recent writers. The land se 
named was bounded on the nerth by Lucania, 
and all other sides by the sea. Along the 
Lueanian frontier the breadth of the district 
is no more than thirty miles, but further south 
The entire 
length of the peninsula is about sixty miles, 


the width is considerably greater. 


and its shape has been immenorially likened 
to a boot, the heel of which is formed by Ca- 
labria on the other side of the Gulf. The 
country is traversed through its whole extent 
by the Apennines, now broken into irregular 
masses, and in the northern part scattered 


from coast tu coast. The mountains are cov- 
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cred with forests, but the timber of this re- 
gion is Tess valuable than in’ the districts 
further north. The elimate is very mild and 
would be still warmer but for the highland 
character of the region, and the reeurring 
storms of wind and rain. In early thnes Brut- 
‘tium was more subject to Greek intluences 
than any other state of Southern Italy. 

Before passing to the consideration of the 
remaining provinces ot Ceutral Italy, a few 
words in general respecting the country of 
This 


name was viven by the Greeks to those coun- 


Macys Grecia will be appropriate. 


tries of Southern Italy in whieh they had es- 
tablished These settlements 
planted on the shores of the Tarentine Gulf, 
in different parts of Bruttium, on the western 


colonics. were 


coast of Lucania, and at Cumie in Campania— 
though by most authors Magna Grreeia is not 
regarded as extending beyond the northern 
frontier of Lucania. A few writers have in- 
eluded the Greek settlements in Sicily with 
those of the main-land, though they are gen- 
erally considered as distinet colonies. 

The geographical deseription of this eoun- 
try known as Great Greece, together with a 
sketeh of its climate and products, has already 
been given in the paragraphs on Calabria, Lu- 
eania, and Bruttium. The country at a cer- 
tain epoch was one of great importanee, involy- 
ing the relations, and at that time uncertain 
predominance, of the Greek and Latin races in 
the West. 

One of the oldest Grecian colonies estab- 
lished in Italy was that of Cum. in Campania. 
Its date has been assigned to the year B.C. 
1050, It was by its position isolated from the 
other settlements of the TTelenes in the Italian 
foot, and with its two dependent towns of Di- 
cearchi and Neapolis has a history of its own. 

Next in order of establishment were the 
Greek colonies in Sicily, which, aceording to eur- 
rent chronology were planted between the years 
B.C. 735 and 685, The most powerful of these 
settlements was the city of SyRACUSE, situated 
on the east coast of the island about midway 
hetween Catana and Cape Pachynus. Second 
in importanee to this was the colony of AGRI- 
GENTUM, on the south-west const, between Seli- 


nus and Gela. On the main-land, that is, in 


Magna Griecia proper, the prineipal Greck city 
Was Sypbatus, on the western shore of the 
Gull 
of the Tellenie colonies, its founding bearing 


Tarentine It was one of the oldest 
the date of B.C. 720--only a few years after 
the planting of Nome. The Svhbarites claimed 
an Achean origin: but the Trezenians alse con- 
The 


city grew to be wealthy, usurious, powerful. 


stituted a part ot the original colony. 


Its period of greatest splendor was from B.C. 
DSO to 560, at whieh time it was one of the 
chief citics of the West. 

Only second in importanee to Sybaris was 
Crores a, on the castern coast of the Brutdan 
peninsula, This, like the sister city, was 
founded by the Achwans, the date being about 

ell) 
a powerful colony. 


The settlement grew rapidly into 
The walls measured twelve 
The authority of the 
city was extended across the peninsula, and 


miles in etreumference. 


other colonies were sent out from the parent 
hive. Like Svbaris, Crotona heeame wealthy 
and luxurious. During the sixth century she 
was recognized as one of the most civilized and 
The sitn- 
ation was one of the most healthful in Italy, 
and the manner of life adopted by the citi- 


zens—modeled after the severe system of dis- 


powerful of all the Western cities. 


eipline prevailing in Peloponnesus—conduced 
to give to the inhabitants a robust develop- 
ment and manly character. Six miles distant 
from the city was the famous temple of the 
Lacinian Juno, said to be the oldest in Ttaly. 
The site is still marked by a single Dorie eol- 
umn, which from its bold position on the head- 
land, is seen far out at sea, and constitutes a 
landmark for sailors. 

Next in rank among the Hellenie colonies 
of Magna Greeia was the city of Locrr It 
was situated on the south+ast coast of the 
Bruttian peninsula, near the southern extrem- 
itv. .As the name indieates, the original colony 
was composed of Locrians from Central Greece. 
The date of the foundation was about B.C. 
700. Of the early history ef the eolony not 
much is known; but if tradition may be trusted 
it was here rather than in Hellas that the first 
code of written laws was formulated by a 
Greek. It is said that a certain Zaleueus, a 
kind of Solon of the West, prepared a statute 
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for the city, and that the equity of the laws 
thus framed gave great peace to the colony. 
Certain it is that the work of Zaleucus was 
heartily praised by Pindar and Demosthenes 
asa model worthy of imitation, The lawgiver 
is said to have flourished about G60 B.C. Of 
the general character of the Hellenic cities in 
Magna Grecia something has beea 
said in that part of the Eighth Book relating 
to the Sicilian expedition of the Greeks; and 


already 


not a little remains to he prescuted hereafter. 

Resuming the consideration of the geogra- 
phy of the Italian statex, we come on the north- 
west of Lucania to the coast province of 


group of yoleanic hills rising abruptly from 
the level country hetween Cums and Naples. 
The loftiest of these elevations is the Mons 
Gaurus, whose slopes produced the finest wines 
in all Italy. On the other side of Naples is 
the creat isolated peak of Vesuyins, a true 
voleano, which before A. D. 7) was reported 
hy Strabo to be ‘extinct for want of fuel,” 
but after that date was never suspected of 
having gone out. 

After its fertility and climate the next most 
important adyantage possessed by Campania 


was its sea coast. This is in many places in- 


| dented in such a manner as to furnish a haven 
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Campanti. It is bounded on the east by Sam- 
ninm, on the north by Latium, and on the 
west by the sea. The coast line is more broken 
than that of any other part of Italy. A large 
portion of the district is that celebrated plain 
noted anciently for its productiveness, and in 
modern times for its malaria. It is the most 
beautiful and fertile province in all Italy. The 
climate is one of the mildest and most equable 
in the world. The landscapes were the delight 
of ancient travelers, who never wearied in their 
Tn two 
places the uniformity of the plain, sloping 


praises of the beauty on every hand. 


gently from the Apennines to the sea, is broken 


by remarkable natural features. The first is a 


for ships. The Bay of Naples is justly ranked 
among the finest in the world, as it is certainly 
the finest in Italy. 


urious Remans built numerous towns and yil- 


Around its shores the lux- 


las, so that, according to Strabo, the whole 
bay seemed to be lined with a continuous city. 
Jnst north of Naples, and included within the 
headland of Misenum, was the Bay of Baie, 
with two excellent harbors. In the times of 
the Empire this region became one of the most 
frequented in Italy, being a populous xea-port 
and place of resort for the wealthy. 

There is little doubt that the genial climate 
of Campania had an enervating effect upon 
the people. In ancient times the inhabitants 
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were reputed unwarlike. The population was 
frequently changed hy the aggressiveness of 
surrounding nations. The thermal springs 
abounding in the neighborhoods of Baie, Pute- 
oli, and Naples were well adapted to the wants 
of thoxe who were rieh enough to indulge im 
the luxury of a sea-side residence, but they 
were not condueive to the development of 
manly virtues, 

Lying eastward of Campania was the great 
interior province of Sawsium, Jt was tray- 
ersed throughout by the central chain of 
the Apennines, and nowhere approached the 
coast. The territory is almost wholly mount- 
ainous. The conformation of the eountry is 
determined in every part by the main range 
or their lateral branches. The climate is 
strougly discriminated from that of the Cam- 
panian and Apulian slopes. The warm sea 
breezes, watted from the south-west into the 
Bay of Naples, reach not the Samnite hills. 
Here the cooler airs of the Apennines prevail, 
and the breezy proximity of the mountains is 
felt alike in nature and in man. Samnium is a 


The valleys and 


vecasional small plains are well adapted to eul- 


land of flocks and pastures 


tivation, and the usual erops peeuliar to this 
helt of Italy grow in eonsiderable abundance. 

The great north-western provinee of Central 
ltaly is Errvrta, one of the most aneient states 
of the West. 


Liguria aud Cisalpine Ganl; on the east, by 


On the north, it is bounded by 


Umbria and the country of the Sabines; on 
the south, by Latium; on the west, by the sea. 
The coust-line measures a little over two hun- 
dred miles. The region thus bounded is ex- 
evedingly variable in geographical character, 
On the north, its proximity to the Apennines 
and its rusved elevations give it an almost .Al- 
pine aspect. Mount miata here rises to the 
height of 5,704 feet. Further south are tracts 
of rich alluvial soil, The country about the 
mouth of the river Arius is especially fertile 
and beautiful. .Along almost the entire eastern 
frontier Hes the valley of the Tiber, fruitful in 
the things sown, and interspersed with pleasing 
landscapes. South of the Arnus, the whole 
breadth of Etruria is filled up with a range of 
hills, extending from the river Clanis as far as 


the sea. 


| flocks and herds. 
lat 


This region, like Umbria, is a country of 
Some of the hills rise to a 
yeight of two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. On their vreen slopes the sheep and 
goats erop the pasturage, and herds of fine cat- 
tle low their satisfaction to the Tuscan herds- 
men. The southern part of Etruria has a lower 
level and a milder climate, approximating in 
character the adjacent distriets of Latinum. At 
a few points on the eoast the hilly ridges of 
the interior jut out into headlands, and an oc- 
easicnal bay or inlet furnishes an adequate ha- 
ven for them that go down to the sea in ships. 

The remaining state of the central portion 
of the Italian peninsula is Laticm, within whose 
borders near the northern frontier stood the 
capital of the world. The provinee is bounded 
on the east by Samnium end the land of the 
Marsi; on the north, by the Sabini and Etru- 
ria; on the west and south, by the sea and 
This was the land of the Latini, 
one of the most ancient peoples of Italy. 

At first, the name was limited to the territory 
occupied by that noted tribe; but afterwards 
when the Hernici, the qui, and the Volseii 
were conquered, the limits of the province were 


Campania. 


extended to the boundaries recognized in the 
times of the Republic. The climate of Latium 
was almost as genial as that of Campania, and 
the fertility was sueh as to rival the best por- 
tions of the peninsula. Along the northern 
border Jay the valley of the Tiber, which, 
with the tributary Anio, drained the country 
eastward to the highlands of the Marsi. South 
of the Tiber and next the coast lay the exten- 
sive plain occupied by the ancient Latini. 
Further inland, in the same region were the 
Alban Ilills, so noted in the early history of 
Rome. In the south of the province a chain 
of highlands extends from the valley of the 
Liris westward to the coast, thus cutting off 
the country of the Ausones from the rest of 


On the 


country of this province was productive in the 


Latinum. astern frontiers, the hill- 
apple, the olive, and the vine; while the lower 
Sueh 
iv brief is an outline of the geography and prod- 


plains yielded abundant erops of grain, 


ucts of that great peninsula whence sprang 


“The Latin race, the Alban fathers and walls of 
lofty Rome.” 
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CESPI BR LIS THie PEOPLE. 


AF the ethnic affinities of | 
the Larix Race aes 
thing has already been said 
incidentally in the history 
of the Persians and the 
Greeks. Like them, the 


S 
! Romaus belonged to the 


Aryan or Indo-European family of na- 
The Greek and Latin Janeguages, if 


great 
tions. 


other evidence were wanting, prove conclu- 
sively the original tribal ilentity of the two 


The insti- 
tutions of the two peoples also, springing nat- 


races by which they were spoken. 
urally inty existence under the necessity of 
their surroundings and the impulse of innate 
preference, point with equal certainty to the 
On 


every side we are confronted with like indica- 


primitive unity of the Grieco-Italic race. 


tions of the original oneness of those strong © 
nations by which the eastern and central pe- 
ninsulas of Southern Europe were colonized, 
peopled, dominated, raised to unequivecal su- 
premacy over the surrounding nations. 

While it is certain, however, that the 
Greeks and Romans were descended from the 
same original stuck, the particular relationship 
of the two races is not so definitely known. 
On this point the several prevalent theories 
bear the marks of plausibility rather than of 
certainty. Que view is that from the point of 
Asiatic origin, the Ilellenic tribes, making 
their way westward, constituted one migration, 
and the Italians another. 
that the Greeo-Italic race began and long 


A second view is 


maintained its migratory movement as a single 
body or group of tribes, and that after reach- 
ing Europe one of the races, in some prehis- 
torie epoch, was deflected or differentiated from 
the other. If this theory be the correct one, 
it ix fairly safe to affirm that the principal 
migration was the Italican, and that the off 
shoot from this was the Hellenic stock. It is 
the opinion of many profound scholars that 
the Hellenes were the youngest of the Aryan 
tribes in Europe. 


If with a view to determining the relative 
seniority of the two races an appeal be made 
to the languages which they spoke, the testi- 
mony is strangely conflicting; for, while in 
some respects the grammatical forms of Greek 
are more archaic than those of Latin, on the 
other hand much of the structure of the latter 
language is more ancient than that of the 
former. Of the original speech, the Latin has 
preserved the ablative case, which in the pro- 
cess of linguistic decay was dropped from the 
Greek. Several of the forms of the verb to 
be, in Latin, are more closely allied to the 
Sanskrit original than the corresponding forms 
in the language of the Hellenes. But, on the 
other hand, the dual number of Greek nouns 
a relic 
Latin. 
These facts would seem to indieate that the 


and the middle voice of the verb are 
of primitive forms no lonver found in 


two races left the Asiatic homestead and came 
into Europe by distinct migrations, and that 
the Greco-ltalic tribes were not in prehistoric 
times so intimately asseciated as many scholars 
have been Jed to believe. 

Like the Greeks, the primitive Italicans 
preserved no traditions of those migratory 
movements hy which the ancestral tribes were 
thrown into the peninsula. They, too, believed 
themselves to be bern of the earth. They 
were indigenous. They sprang from the glehe. 
The story of migrations and tribal vicissitudes 
was the invention of the poets of later ages, 
and was unknown to the immediate deseend- 
ants of those great ancestors who were said to 
have come from foreign shores. 

The most ancient people of the Italian pe- 
ninsula were the PrLasa:axs—ihat primitive 
stock of mankind which seems to have been 
ditfused in the most ancient times through the 
whole of Southern Europe. This race consti- 
tutes the substratum of all suceeeding popula- 
tions. Beneath the Umbrian and Oxean crust, 
beneath the oldest Hellenie colonies of the 
south of Italy, is spread the work of this pre- 


historie people. The Pelasgie stock withal, 
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itself perhaps an elder sister of the Greck and 
Latin races, seems to have bad an unfortunate 
eareer. They were ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of the barbarians and 
the ITellenes. 

In Ttaly, however, it is clearly evident that 
the foundations of religion, of property, and 
of law were Jaid by the Pelasgians at a time 
long anterior to the advent of the Latins. Xt 
this epoch these people appear to have been 
scattered from Etruria to the Bosphorus, In 
the Greek states of Argolis, Attiea, and Ar- 
‘adia, in the south-western part of Central 
Ttaly, and even in Spain, the Pelasgie monu- 
Mon- 
strous blocks of hewn stone, built into: massive 


ments have survived every vieissitude. 


walls which the ages have not been able to 


< ce 


Ttralicietl. 
stock, 
Greek 


da bey Pm 
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believed—by Jason, the Pelasgie god of med- 
icine; and it is theught that the adjacent 
towns of Terculaueum, Pompeti, and Marcina 
In the 
valley of the Tiber the towns of Tibur and 


were founded under similar auspices. 


Palerii had an Argive—probably a Pelasgic— 
origin. 
In Etruria there 


Pelasvian cities, and in the eountry south of 


were said to be twelve 
the Tiber twelve others. The names of these 
settlements are in many instances the same as 
A Jike 


identity is noticeable in the ancient local 


those of Greeee and Asia Minor.! 


names of Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly, Cen- 
tral Greece, the eastern shores of the .Egean, 
and the Italian peninsula—a _ cireumstance 
whieh can be aceounted for in no other way 


Price Mess 


S 
belie 
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shatter, bear witness here and there to the 
presence and work of a race worthy of seme- 
thing better than oblivion. 

Nearly all the coasts of Italy were held by 
the Pelasgians. It is believed that most of 
the colonies eame from Arcadia. Of this class 
were the peoples known as CE&notrians and 
Peucentians. Another group were the Tyrr- 
henian Pelasei, thought to have been from 


Asia Minor. These founded the towns of 
Crere, Taryuinii, Ravenna, and Spina—the 


On the 
coast of Latium the Argive Pelasgians obtained 
a foothold. Here were built the town of 
Ardea, with its King Turnus, and Antium, 
Rome itself was 
Near the 


modern Salerno the ancient temple of the 


latter being on the site of Venice. 


founded by his brother. 
originally a Pelasgic settlement. 


Argive Juno was built—if tradition may be 


than by the early distribution of the Pelasgic 
race over all those widely distant regions. 
Notwithstanding the great dispersion of this 
primitive people; notwithstanding the fact that 
they planted in all their colonies the seeds of 
law, of property, and of religion ; notwithstand- 
ing the other fact that they built in Argos and 
Etruria those eternal ramparts of bewn stone 
over which all succeeding generations have 
elambered and all revolutions have swept in 
vain, vet the race itself perished and disap- 


peared from history. There is no example of 


1The original identity of the Pelasgians with 
the Greeco-Italie family is strongly indicated in 
such facts as that mentioned in the text. Thus 
the twelve Etrusean and twelve Latin towns of 
the Pelasgi correspond with the twelve townships 
into which Attica was divided, as well as with the 
twelve Ionian, twelve £olic, and twelve Dorie 
cities of Asia Minor. 
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a more complete destruction. The Cyclopean 
The Greek 


historians, when referring to them, do so in a 


ruins are their only monument. 


tone of contempt and hatred; and the few 
traditions which are thus left on record of the 
primitive people are unfavorable to their char- 
acter. Dark deeds of blood are vaguely hinted 
at. Thus we are told that the women of Lem- 
nos strangled all their husbands in a single 
night; also that Phocian prisoners were stoned 
to death by the people of Argylla. 

Such references, however, are but another 
example of the proverbial dislike displayed by 
warlike tribes towards the primitive agricultu- 
ral and pastoral peoples whom they displace. 
The Pelaszians were of precisely this peaceable 
type. They worshiped the subterrene gods 
who give the wealth of the field and the mine. 
They loved the earth for its gold and its corn. 
The worship of the dragons, the serpent-gods, 
the great and violent agents of transformation 
and destruction, such as the wind, the storm, 
the fire, seemed to them the worship of magi- 
clans rather than of men. 

The peace-loving and industrious Pelasgians 
were assailed with merciless severity by the 
warlike races coming from the East. It seemed 
alse that nature became hostile. About the 
time when Italy was invaded by the new peo- 
ples there were earthquakes in divers places, 
Volcanic eruptions made the land a terror. 
Severe droughts parched the fields into dust 
and stubble. Then the priests told the Pelas- 
gians that their promise to give a tenth of all 
they had to the gods had not been fulfilled, 
for the tenth of the children had heen spared. 
Then human nature revolted. The Pelasgi 
gave up in despair and scattered into foreign 
lands. They were pursued, taken, made into 
slayes. So did the people of Central Greece 
to those who came within their power. So did 
the Hellenes who settled in Magna Grecia to 
the native population of (Enotria. So did the 
invaders of the western coast to those whom 
they found in Latium and Etruria. It thus 
happened that that portion of the original 
population of Italy which did not fly into for- 
eign parts was gradually absorbed by the con- 
quering tribes of Oscans and Umbrians and 
Latins. 


The next stage in the ethnic history ot the 
ancient Italy is that which considers the races 
last mentioned. The relations of the Umbrians 
to the Pelase1, whether they were or were not 
themselves Pelasgie in their origin or kinship 
Certain it 
is that in the earliest times those people were 


can never perhaps be ascertained. 


spread from sea to sen in the northern part of 
Central Italy, and were not by any means 
confined to the district of country which after- 
wards retained their name. There are many 
traditions of their power and greatness. By 
and hy, however, the Etruscans on the west 
began to make conquests, and are said to have 
taken three hundred Umbrian The 


territorial limits of the parent state were thus 


towns. 


greatly curtailed, and the Umbrians were 
finally confined to the country east of the 
Apennines. 

The science of language has shown conclu- 
sively that the Umbrians were of the same 
family with the other Italic races—the Oxcans, 
the Latins, and the Etruseans. It appears 
that the celebrated tribe of the Sabines was 
Umbrian in its origin. Indeed, the territory 
of these hardy mountaineers was originally a 
part of the parent state. It is also known that 
the Senonian Gauls, inhabiting the shores of 
the upper Adriatic, expelled the Umbrians 
from a portion of the territory which they had 
criginally occupied in that region, thus further 
curtailing their original territory. 

After the Romans began their bold career, 
they came in contact with the Umbrians beyond 
the Ciminian forest. 
people were at first friendly, bnt afterwards, 


The relations of the two 


when Rome was engaged in the Etruscan war, 
a portion of the Umbrian tribes—which seem 
withal to have had no common goyernment— 
took sides with the Etrusecans, avd were thus 
with the other enemies of Rome involved in a 
common ruin. As soon as Etruria was subju- 
gated the consul Fabius turned his arms against 
the remaining tribes, and the whole territory 
was, in a brief period, obliged to yield to 
Roman domination. 

The second of these ancient peoples of 
Italy was the Erruscans. Their language and 
institutions were quite strongly discriminated 
from those of the Umbrians, the Oxcans, and 
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the Latins. No problem in modern scholar- 
ship has more exereised the ingenuity of the 
learned than the question of the origin of the 
Etrusean nation. By the ancients this people 
was regarded as of Lydian origin; but that 
hypothesis, of whieh the Father of History is 
himeclf the author, has been either abandoned 
or modified by modern scholars. The Herod- 
otian tradition is to the effect that Atys, king 
of Lydia, had two sons, Lydus and Tyrsenus, 
the former of whom gave his name to the pu- 
ternal dominions, and the latter, being driven 
forth by a famine, migrated with a portion of 
the people, and landing on the western coast 
of Italy, in what was then the territory of the 
Umbrians, began a conquest of the country. 
The colonists were first known as ‘Pyrseni, and 
afterwards as Etruscans. 

Without presuming to decide the worth or 
worthlessness of this tradition, it is sufficient to 
say that recent researches in the sciences of 
language and history have shown almost con- 
clusively that the Etruscans were a composite 
or mixed people. It appears that in Southern 
Etruria the old Pelasgic race continued to oe- 
eupy the country, and in their descendants 
constituted the bulk of the more recent Etrus- 
can population. Just as the Pelasgians of 
(Enotria, or Southern Haly, remained as a sub- 
ject race, to be assimilated by the Hellenes of 
Magna Grecia—just as the same substratum 
of population was first overrun and then ab- 
sarbed by the colony of .Eneas—so in Etruria 
the old Pelasgie stock was blended with the 
invading people and gradually Jost ander their 
domination. It has been ascertained that the 
invaders in this instanee came from the north, 
that they retained their own language, though 
in a modified form, as well as their religious 
institutions, but received the arts and civiliza- 
tion of the people whom they subdued. Nor 
must the third element in the Etrnsean popu- 
Jation be omitted from the discussion. As said 
above, the Uaprrans fora long period ineluded 
Ktruria within their dominions. The ruling 
class was thus Umbrian in character, and grad- 
ually influenced the whole body of the people, 
especially in the northern districts of the ter- 
ritory. Tt should not be forgotten, however, 
that all of the movements here described oe- 


curred at a period long anterior to the begin- 
nings of authentic history. 

After the invading Tyrseni, or Etrnscans, 
had once permanently established their author- 
ity in the country the state rapidly rose to 
influence and power. Before the period of 
Roman dominion the fame of Etruria widely 
extended both by land and sea. They gave 
their name to the western ocean, which was 
thenceforth known as the Tyrrhenian or Tuscan 
Sea, They extended their authority beyond 
the Apennines, and carried their settlements 
into the valley of the Padus as far as the fuot- 
hills of the Alps. Here, again, we have the 
unnistakable marks of tradition, for the cities 
of Etruria proper were twelve in number, and 
so also were the colonies beyond the Apennines. 
On the south, also, the Etruscans succeeded in 
extending their authority as far as the limits 
of Campania, and on this part of the coast the 
traditional twelve cities were likewise founded. 
Of these, it is believed that the principal were 
Capua, Nola, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Mar- 
eina, all of which are conceded to have had an 
Etruscan or Pelasgic origin. 

At the same time that the territorial limits 
of Etruria were thus widened the vigor of her 
people was rapidly gaining the ascendency at 
sea. The Tyrrhenians became a race of bold 
and hardy navigators. They fitted out great 
navies, both for ecommerce and for war. The 
people, especially of Southern Etruria, became 
seafaring in their habits. Having acquired 
the supremacy in the Western seas, they turned 
their prows to the East, and competed for the 
earrying trade of the A%gean islands. They 
established colonies in Corsica, which atter- 
ward fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, 
and it has even been maintained that some of 
the most ancient settlements of Sardinia were 
of Etrusean origin, 

The position of the city of Rome, near the 
northern frontiers of Latinum, and but a few 
miles from the border of Etruria, brovght on 
an early conflict between the two peoples. 
Romulus himself engaged in war with the Veil, 
just across the Etruscan line. His own city 
was, as is well Known, made up of a composite 
and not very select population, part of whieh 

yas of Tuscan origin, The Coelian Hill was 
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appropriated to this class of the people; and it 
is a part of tradition that the two Tarquins 
owed a part of their bad tame to the fact that 
they were Etruscans. The fall of the Veil 
as the deteat, in B. C. 285, 
of the Etruseans by Fabius Maximus at the 


was the first step 


Vadimonian Lake was the last—in the work 
of subjugating Etruria to the Romans. 

The next of the ancient Italian peoples re- 
quiring our attention were the Oscans, called 
by the Greeks the Opicians, or Ausones. Their 
territory adjoined the country of the C2notrians 
on the north, and embraced Campania as its 
eenter. 
the Oscans extended northward into Latium, 
and eastward across the peninsula, The peo- 
ple were thus a kind of central race in Italy, 
having the Pelasgie Cenotrians on the south, 


The district, however, occupied by 


and the Umbrians and Etruseans on the north. 
From the Oscan language it is definitely known 
that the original tribe had a close race-affinity 
with the Latins. 
but cognate dialects of the same speech—a fact 
which has Jed to the remark of Niebuhr that 
if a single book written in the Oscan language 
had been preserved we should have little dithi- 
culty in deciphering it. 


The two tongnes, indeed, are 


The earliest movement of the Oscans from 
their original seats appears to have been their 
spreading into Samnium. To what extent this 
country was subjugated by them can not he 
certainly known, but the likelihood is that they 
became, and continued for a long time, the 
dominant people of that state. It is believed, 
moreover, that the Volseians and the «Eqnians 
were Osean tribes, as was also the colony at 
Reate, which afterward descended from its high- 
land position and became a part of the com- 
posite family of Latini. 

The first foreign aggression made upon the 
territory of the Oscans was by the mountain 
tribe of the Sapryes. According to tradition 
these warlike people descended upon their more 
quiet neighbors of Samnium, and easily over- 
ran the province. They were fewer in num- 
ber than the people whom they subdued, but 
easily kept the mastery of the subjeet district. 
It is one of the earliest examples of a tribe of 
conquerors residing among the conqnered and 


By this 


acquiring their language and habits. 


union was formed the race of the Samnites, 
destined to hear so important a part in the early 
history of Rome. It is related, however, that 
the governing class in ancient Samnium was 
driven out by the Sabine invasion, and that 
these expelled people, retiring into Latium, 
combined with the immigrant Larixt to form 
that composite body of population known as 
the Latin race. It should also be remarked 
that the linguistie changes effected by the con- 
quest of the Osean Samnites by the Sabines, 
and the union of the Samnian language with 
that of the ineoming Latini, were slight and 
unimportant; for all these tribes alike spoke 
dialects of that Grieco-Ttalic speech which was 
diffused through all the West as far as the bor- 
ders of Hispania. 

It is proper in this connection to add a few 
words respecting those strong primitive tribes 
which inhabited the hill-country lying east of 
Latium and Samnium. 
of these mountaineers were the Sabines, or Sa- 
bellians. 
ple were in the lofty ranges of the central 
It was from this vantage ground 


The most important 
The original seats of this hardy peo- 


Apennines. 
that, as we have just seen, they descended upon 
The 
center of Sabine influence was thus carried to- 
Several of the surrounding 
nations claimed their descent from the people 
of the Sabine Hills. Thus did the Piceni, who 
in historical times held the district of Picenum ; 
as did also the Peligni and the Vestini—the 
latter, indeed, representing themselves as an 


and expelled the Oscans of Sammium. 


wards the west. 


original Sabine tribe. It has even been claimed 
that the more celebrated race of the Frentani, 
oceupying the large and valuable territory on 
the Adriatic coast, north of the spur of It- 
aly, was of a Samnite, and, therefore, of a Sa- 
bine, origin. Nor do some ethnographers hesi- 
tate to affirm that the Lucanians were the 
descendants of a Samnite colony, planted within 
the limits of ancient GEnotria. Thus were the 
Sabines distributed from the frontiers of Um- 
bria and Etruria on the north to the Gulf of 
Tarentum and the borders of Bruttium. 

That Italian people, however, with whom his- 
tory is most concerned, were the great race of 
the Lartxs. All the ancient authors are agreed 
in regarding them as a trihe distinct from the 
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Volseians and -Equians on the one hand, and 
from the Etruscans and Sahines on the other. 
The old writers also agree that the Latint were 
a mixed people, and not the descendants of a 
single tribe. Tradition records in what man- 
ner the mixture was eHeeted. Father Eneas, 
prince of Troy, son of Anchises aud Venus, 
fled from the ruins of the city whieh had just 
been sacked by Agamemnon and his Greeks, 
and taking his father, his son, and a company 
After 


seven years of wandering the colony came, un- 


of refugees, escaped into foreign lands. 


der the guidance of fate, to the shores of La- 
tium. Tere the native tribes—the aborigines, 
so called by the Latin authors—were ruled by 
their king, Latinus. With him .Eneas, led on 
by the promise that he shonld become the 
founder of a great state and nation, went to 
war. Latinus was killed, and his subjects in- 
eorporated with the immigrant people. To 
make the union secure, and to win the atlec- 
tions of the conquered tribe, «Eneas married 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, thus reeog- 
nizing the royalty of the native line. The 
combined people became the Latini. Tulus, 
son of the great Trojan leader, founded Lavin- 
ium. He became king of Atha, and from him 
were Romulus and Remus deseended. 

This tradition is further elaborated by Cato 
and Varro, who make the population already 
existing in Latium previously to the Trojan 
immigration to have been itself a mixed race. 
By these authors it is stated that the aborigi- 
nal Pelasgie tribes had been conquered by a 
race whieh came down from the Central Apen- 
nines. The old people were called the Siculi, 
and the new were these Jeading Suninites, who 
had been driven from their own territories hy 


With the 
Jape of time a union of the dominant and 


the Sabines, as already uarrated. 


subject tribes in Latium was effected; and 
this Composite people was in its turn amalya- 
mated with the Trojan colonists to form those 
Latint whe were the priucipal actors in the 
drama of early Rome. 

Tt will thus appear that the Latin race was 
composed of two principal elements, both of 
an unmistakable Arvan. or Indo-luropean or- 
ivin. Of the two peoples that combined to 
constitute the Latins, the one was allied by 


race affinity to the Greeeo-Pelasgie family, and 
the other with the Oxcan or primitive Italie 
stoek; but both were traceable, albeit by dift 
ferent routes, to the same Asiatic source. What- 
ever may be the value of the various tradi- 
tions, how tar soever from the truth the fie- 
tions of the credulons historians and poets of 
the classical ages may fall from an actual solu- 
tion of the prehistoric problems of the Roman 
race, certain it is that this great people had 
an orivin in eommon with the Greeks and the 
They 


were all Arvan and all descended from that 


Celts, the Persians and the Hindus. 


vast fountain of human power and enterprise, 
the old Bactrian homestead of all the Indo- 
Europice peoples. 

The first conquest made by the Latins was 
that of the Rurvur. These were a prehistorie 
tribe living in Latinm at the time of the Tro- 
jan immigration. Their eapital town was Ar- 
dea, a colony established at a very early period 
It is said by Niebuhr 
to have been the chief maritime eity of Latium 


by Pelasgian Argives. 


in the times preeeding the coming of .Eueas. 
The Latins made war upon the Rutuli, and it 
is not wonderful that the latter, a peaceable 
people, should have been overeome hy the 
From the 
first, 2Eneas and his suecessors adopted the 


descendants of Eastern warriors. 


policy of ineorporating the subjugated tribes 
with the Latins. By this means the proeess 
of race-composition was carried on to an ex- 
tent net often equaled in the beginuings of 
national history. In a short time there was 
grouped about Alba Longa a confederation of 
friendly cities. Finally, the capital town was 
destroyed and its people removed to Roare. 
With that event the supremaey previously 
elaimed and exereised by Atha was transferred 
The other Latin 
cities, however, were slow to recognize the 


to the new eity on the Tiber. 


leadership of the ambitious town of Romulus, 
and made a Jeague to prevent the usurpation. 
This allianee was supported by the people 
known as Prise’? Latini, thatis, Ancient Latins— 
an appellation whieh may have owed its origin 
to the facet that those who composed the league 
supported the old regime rather than the as- 
sumptions advaneed by the early kings of 


tome, 
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For generations not a few the claims of 
the Latin cities to be independent of the sue- 
cessors of Romulus were maintained with va- 
rying suecess until at last, in B.C. 493, a 
treaty was concluded between the parties by 
which an alliance on terms of equality was cf 
feeted and the conditions of peaee determined 
for a long period of time. From this date 
the consolidated race was known as Ioan, 
but the term Latin has ever been retained as 
the name of the souerous and powerful Jan- 
guage which was destined to reverberate from 
the Forum and become the depository of law 
for all civilized nations. 

Such is a brief general sketch of the vari- 
ous races which contributed to populate the 
Under the leadership of 
Rome the primitive nations were first  con- 
A0 national type 


Italian peninsula. 


quered and then unified, 
was established. The people became Romans. 
In the distant 


Liguria, Venetia—the provincial character re- 


states — Calabria, Bruttium, 


mained; but the distinction between these 
provineial populations and the Romans of La- 
tium was nothing more than that which has 
always obtained between the capital district 
and the outskirts of a great state. It remains 
to notice briefly the physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities exhibited by this race in the 
days of its grandeur. 

The Roman character was one of great 
strength. Its outlines are strongly marked; 
the features are unmistakable. The Assyrians 
have been called the Romans of the ast. 
With equal propriety the Romans may be 
called the Assyrians of the West. In both 
races there was the sume robustness. In both, 
Whether 
in himself or in his work the Roman had an 
The profile of his 
After 
two thousand years the word Roman, as ap- 


vigor predominated over delicacy. 
excess of naked brawn. 
activity is striking in every feature. 


phed to Numan character and endeavor, is 
still spelled with @ capital: the reference is to 
the race rather than to the idee. Jt implies 
the possession of those coarse, strong qualities 
of personality which make up in foree what 
they Jack in refinement. 

The Roman was intensely practical Te 


was aman of business. His herves were men 


He looked to results. There was 


always an end in view—an aim to his en- 


of business. 


Ideal pursuits were left to others. 
His life 
Each day told in 


deavor. 
Tle was a man without a reverie. 
was one of gain or loss. 
some way upon the question at issue. Tt either 
carnied him further trom his object or brought 
him near to the goal. Not that the end sought 
was always worthy. Not that the struggle was 
always noble, or the work always done in 
It was sufficient that the aftair should 
be undertaken with vigor and prosecuted with 


he mor. 


success, The outcome must justify the hegin- 
ning. It was business. Take the case of 


How little ideal! 
What an abominable lover! 


How devoid of 
Di- 
do’s love had no more efleet on him than on a 
man of terra cotta. 
He must go over to Latium and kill 
Turnus and build a town! 


aEneas. 


sentiment! 


This business eatled him 
away. 
Sueh was the hero 
created by the epic muse of the Augustan 
age, and the Romans thought him admirable! 

The man of the Tiber was little susceptible 
to impressions. Tle was a canse rather than 
an effect. The verb of his daily life was never 
in the oussive Wien he said parnitet me there 
was some good cause, some sudden softening 
of the fatal 
Nature impressed him but little. 


season or reverse of fortune. 
Tlow seldom 
wre the skies and the stars referred to in the 
poems of Horace! What has he to say of the 
birds and the flowers? One can well imagine 
that when the Apulian bard sings of the 
flood that earricd the tishes into the top of 
the elm, he would fain have had them for his 
breakfast. 

The Latin literature reflects but faintly the 
harmonies of nature, the wonders of eloud 
That 
second sight, which seeing behind the imper- 
fect outlines of natural forms the ideal of the 


thing more Deautiful heeomes the creative 


and sky, the grandeur of the universe. 


genius of poetry, was wanting im the Roman 
bards. They sang of life and manners, of 
polities and the state, of commerce and of war, 
But those sentiments which are born of dream 
and reverie found but a feeble echo on the 
harp-strings of the bards of Tome. 

Prominent among the mental characteristics 
of the Reman shonld be mentioned his reso- 
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luteness of purpose. He was capable of pur- 
suing his object with unwavering steadfastness 
and persistency. Tt is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of two characters more unlike, as it 
respects continuity of purpose, than those of 
the Roman and the Greek, The latter was 
What he could not 


undertake at onee and complete with ¢elat 


fiekle and vacillating. 


and enthusiasm, he hesitated to enter Upon at 
all. Like the modern Varisian, he was the 
vietim of all the winds that blew. He shouted 
in victory, and wailed in defeat. Ile was ea- 
pable of the most eestatie clevation of feeling 
in one momeut, and the most dismal] depres- 
sion of spirits in the next. Not so the Roman. 
He took the buffetings of fortune with the 
same unwavering mood with which he received 
the intelligence of triumph. Tt was not apathy, 
not inipassiveness, but that iron resolution 
which enabled him to bear the ills and e:lam- 
ities of life, and to give to those who witnessed 
his demeanor slight sign of disappointment, 
The history of 
those long-continued wars by which the Romans 


and none at all of despair. 


became the masters first of Italy and then of 
the world, is, for the indomitable persistency 
with whieh they were renewed and prosecuted 
until opposition could no longer lift its head, 
without a parallel in the annals of the world. 
He re- 


Reverses meant no more 


To the Roman no defeat was final. 
newed the conflict. 
than delay. The besieged town was only seem- 
ingly impregnable, The hostile army had only 
the appearance of defiance. The foreign nation 
If one gen- 
If one 


one fleet was annibilated, another rose 


was invineible only for a season. 
eral could not conquer, another could. 


army 
in its stead. Mountains, rivers, the broad 
expanse of ocean, the trackless waste of desert 
sand—what though all these interposed between 
His resolution 
North, 


south, cast, and west, he urged bis way against 


the Roman and his purpose? 
grew by the encounter with obstacles. 


opposition that would have appeared appalling 
toa less defiant spirit. He came to consider 
himself the man of destiny. His city and his 
state had been assured to his ancestors by the 
gods. The will of the deities was supreme. 
The City of the 


Seven Hills was decreed to be the mistress of 


Fate could not be reversed. 


the world. Why should a race that knew 
itself to be the coadjutors of the supernal powers 
falter in its onward mareh or quail before the 
pitiful array of enemies? In the early carcer 
of the Roman people there was something of 
that resolution, born of a belief in destiny, 
which marked the course of the Mohammedans 
in the seventh century. 

The andhition of the Roman reached to the 
horizon. He hungered for power, and what 
he desired he strove for. The Roman race 
was flung upon what was then the western 
frontier of the world. Civilization, refinement, 
The West was 
surrounded with barbarism. To create a new 
world greater than the old, to build the ram- 


parts of an imperishable state, to make that 


luxury, these lay to the east. 


state triumphant over her foes, to conquer 
great nations, to grind into dust and servi- 
tude whatever opposed the onward progress— 
such was the dream of the man who made his 
home hy the Tiber. The great generals of 
the Republie fought to make Rome glorious. 
It was their ambition to spread the renown of 
the Latin race to the borders of the world, and 
to ride proudly at the head of the triumph, 
bringing trains of captives into the Imperial 
City. 

Coupled with this ambition was vanity. 
The Roman people were vain, rather than 
proud. One may well be astonished at the 
existence of such a quality in such a race. As 
a general rule, there was no flattery or adula- 
tion which Roman greed was not ready to 
swallow. The egotism of the average man of 
the city was as inordinate as it was obtrusive. 
Hardly one of the great Romans was free from 
the vice of personal vanity. They were vain 
of their deeds, vain of their name, vain of their 
rank, vain of themselves. Cicero was as self- 
conceited as it is possible to conceive of in one 
of such ample talents and learning. Tle con- 
sidered his own eloquence as something mar- 
velous. He was as much concerned about his 
periods as about the Catilinarian Conspiracy. 
Hardly could he address the Senate without 
referring to his title of Father of his Country. 
He would keep his countrvmen reminded that 
that august degree had been conferred on 


him by Cato! The greatness of Julius Cresar 


ROME. 


but half redeems the pages of the Gallic Wor 
from the charge of inordinate vanity. Even 
if the book had been written by another, it 
would appear vainglorious in its praises of the 


The 
Tn hattle, according to 


commanding general. name of Ciesar 
blazes on every page. 
his own report, he was both leader and host. 
Ceesari omnia uno tempore erant agenda, says that 
distinguished author of his own part in the 
conflict with the Nervi. 
He had to bring out the 


standard, to sound the trumpet, to call hack 


‘“Ceexar had every 
thing to do at once. 


some soldiers who had gone too tar to the front, 
to draw up the battle line, to exhort his men, 
to give the signal for fight.” In all this there 
appeared no immodesty either to the general 
himself or to his countrymen. How unlike 
is the narrative to that given by Nenophon of 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks! 
The Roman was a man of war. His an- 
cestor Romulus was begotten by Mars, the 
Bruiser. Remus, who had in him some of his 
mother’s tenderness, was beaten to death with 
a club. 
the city. Like ancestor, like descendant. From 
the first there was blood on the eseuteheon. Tit 
was a famous hand of robbers gathered there 
on the Capitol Hill. They built and fought. 
They spoiled their neighbors. They took what 
they could, and then took the remainder. 


The fratricide heecame the founder of 


Compunction there was none. To feel remorse 
was to be a woman. To kill was necessary. 
The recking battle-field with its thousands of 
dead but whetted the appetite for more. War 
was a business. Peace was tame. The sword 
was the principal thing. 

Another quality of the Roman mind, which 
has proved of great benefit to the world, was 
its love of order and unity. Antiquity was 
chaotic. Greece reigned by art, not by order. 
The Greek mind seemed incapable of enter- 
taining a vast and orderly scheme. There was 
local brilliancy, but the stars swung loose in 
space and had no center. We see the mighty 
intelligence of Pericles, of Plato, of Demos- 
thenes, struggling on with little appreciation 
of a cosmos in human society. Institutions 
remained isolated. There was much develop- 
ment of the individual, none of the state. 


Social order came by evolution. It was in 
4 


DHECPEOPLEE. 


Al- 
exander may have entertained the concept, but 
his ambition overleaped iteclt, Tle scattered 
the Greek language and culture. 


Rome that this great faet first appeared. 


His suc- 
cessors brought back the arts and culture of 
the East. 
deed, there never was a time when in the most 


But society remained chaotic. In- 


enlightened parts of the world disorder more 
reigned than in the epoch sueceeding the death 
Tt was left for the 
Roman to build on orderly principles the first 
greut state, 


of Alexander the Great. 


His lawgivers were not of the 
type of Solon and Lyenrgus. The sages of the 
They 
The Roman law 
grew. It was an objective adaptation of means 
to ends, 


Eternal City were a Senate of equals. 
were the fathers of society. 


Greek legislation was for the greater 
part ideal. The Lyecurgian statutes were wholly, 
and the Solonian for the greater part, evolved 
out of the consciousness of their respective 
authors. With far less intellectual acuteness, 
Un- 
der their enactments society became a hody 
politic. 


the Romans were the better law-makers. 


The fierce broils 
of the Patricians and the Plebeians did not 
send their disquieting influences deep enongh 


Unity was attained. 


to disturb the fundamental principles of order 
in the state. Around this eentral fiet the 
municipality of Rome became a government, 
Around 
this all Latinum, and then all Italy, was cen- 


having its functions and adaptations. 
tralized. The Roman race attained solidarity. 
Even the subject nations, while hating the 
stern power by which they bad been sniidued, 
fastened themselves to it, and ultimately came 
to look upon the great unit as a shield against 
barbarism. 

Tt was of great advantage ta the world 


The 


commonplace grandeur of the Roman mind 


that such a political power should exist. 


was of precisely the kind and degree to grap- 
ple with the problem of government. It rose 
to the level of polities, hut not to the level 
of philosophy. The epoch had dawned when 
a good lawyer was more necessary than a great 
thinker; when stability with liberty was better 
than chaos with freedom. This necessity was 
supplied by Rome. She gave the civilization 
of practicality, of adaptation, of solid constrne- 


tion, which promised durability to civil insti- 
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tutions and order to sveicty. The government 
which was thus contrived and the laws which 
sprang into existenee under these conditions 


had in them the elements of perpetuity; and 


Wil 
is 
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In moral qualities the Romans were not 
unlike the Greeks. A fair consideration, how- 
ever, of the relative eharaeters of the two 
races would concede the superiority to the 


NN | 
i 


a 


| 


FLOWER GIRL OF ROME, 


although the repose of mankind was postponed 
to remote ages wud distaut clines, yet far more 
than ever before were the conditions of social 
miclioration secured under the wuspices of the 
Roman race. 


former. li the earlier times of the Republic, 
though there was much savage barbarity dis- 
played by her people, yet were the sterling 
virtues at such a preminm as to merit the 


| praise which has been bestowed by suceeeding 


ROME.—THE PEOPLE. 


generations. The craft and subtlety of the 
Grecian character were generally despised by 
the early Romans. True it is, that when the 
interests of the Republie seemed to he imper- 
iled, the reasons which the conscience of Rome 
diseovered for adopting a given course of eon- 
duct were frequently of a sort whieh eould 
not be defended in a court of genuine morality. 
But the Senate of Rome never openly avowed 
The con- 
science of the Republie would deceive itself 
with ecasuistry and false precedents; but the 
thing resolved on, when onee the question had 


an immoral principle of action. 


heen decided, was, thenceforth, defended as 
both right and expedient. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the fatal faeility with which the 
Greeks were in the habit of justifyimg the 
means by the ends found a frequent Judgment 
in the Roman mind. Perhaps, the praetical- 
ity of the people of Latinm led them to the 
the 


transaction of affairs was, in the long run, 


conviction that an honorable eourse in 


more expedient than that duplieity with which 
the crafty races of antiquity were in the habit 
At any rate, the 
moral integrity of the Romans was not often 
shaken from its pillars. 

The international atthirs of the states of an- 
tiquity were generally transacted by means of 
embassies. The modern expedients of diplo- 
matic correspondence and of ministers re-ident 
had not yet been adopted by the unskillful 
and suspicious governments of the Old World. 


of entangling themselves. 


It was in the instructions given to embassadors 
sent abroad that the average national morality 
Here it was that 
the conflict between interest and jealousy on 


was most easily discovered. 


the one hand, and right principles of action 


on the other was most hotly waged. The em- 
hassies sent out by Rome were generally char- 


acterized by integrity and fair dealing. By 
such bodies an appeal was nearly always made 
to justice. Nor are instances wanting in which 
the current interests of the state were appur- 
ently sacrifieed by the legati and Senate rather 
than violate the imperfeet codes of the times, 
or run counter to an existing treaty. 

The Romans generally kept a compact even 
with the foe, and during a period of five hun- 
dred years, the records of the Republic are 


a7 


stained with fewer acts of treachery than are 
those of any other ancient nation. True it is 
that when the consul Posthumius, in the dis- 
aster of the Caudine Forks, had made a treaty 
with the Samnite Pontius, unfavorable to the 
interests of the state, the Senate refused either 
to ratify the compact or to put the army again 
into the power of the enemy, hut a justifica- 
tion for this rare procedure was found in the 
assertion that Posthumius had no right to 
make a disgracetul treaty with the enemy of 
Rome. As a general rule the Senate kept 
faith even with the barbarians. Numberless 
traditions have preserved the records of the 
moral hervism of the Romans. From = Vir- 
ginius to Reeulus, and from Regulus to the 
mother ot the Gracchi, the annals of the im- 
perial city are tilled with the stories of the 
moral heroism of her people. 

The private and domestic morality of the 
Romans was also superior to that of the other 


RUMAN MATRON, DRESSED IN STOLA. 
Museo Burbonico, Rome. 


The Roman hearth-stone was 
Mo- 
There was 
a consequent elevation of motherhood, and a 


Aryan nations. 
the sanctuary of the virtnes of home. 
nogamy was the law of the state. 


re 
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recognition of domestic ties well caleulated to 
preserve the purity of the fountain of society. 
It appears, too, that the Roman father was less 
eastaway in his domestic habits than abmost 
any other man of antiquity. He was bound 
to his offspring by true paternal feelings. In 
his son he recognized the rightful heir to his 
own place in the state when the same should 
be vacant, and in his daughter one of the 
prospective matrons of Rome, In the society 
of Greece, it was generally the hetera who 
shared the counsels and confidence of the man 
ot her choice; but in Rome it was the wife 
who was thus honored and trusted by her 
lord. It is certain that more examples of sub- 
lime motherhood under the sanction of law, 
and of wifehood under the sanetion of  atfee- 
tion, ean be adduced from the annals of the 
Roman Republic than from the domestie rec- 
ords of any other aueient people, So long as 
the names of Lucretia and Cornelia, of Hora- 
tia and Portia, remain in the literature of the 
world, so long will the matrous of Rome con- 
tinue to be held in honor.? 

In person the people of the Roman race 
were strongly discriminated from those of other 
nations. In stature they were above the aver- 
age of the races of the East, but were lower 
than the stalwart tribes of the North. The 
Roman had neither the symmetry of the Greek 
nor the heavy museles of the Assyrian. His 
bodily form was hetween these two extremes. 
In enduranee, however, he was, perhaps, the 
Tlis fea- 
tures were of a type peculiar to itself. The 


equal, if not the superior, of either. 


delicacy of the Grecian outline has here given 
place to strength and severity. Beauty has 
yielded to impressiveness. National eharacter 
is written in every line. The mastery of the 
world was possible only to a man with sueh a 
visage. The Greek face was artistic; the Ro- 


1The above sketches of the genius and charac- 
ter of the Romans are purposely drawn from the 
times preeeding the Empire. Although Roman 
civilization rose with the age of Angustus, and 
subsequently to a splendor never attained under 
the Republic, yet the vices of luxury came also, 
and the heroism of the early Roman character rap- 
idly declined. In the chapter on Manners and 
Customs, the material will be drawn mostly from 
the times of the Empire. 
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man, masterful. The one was beautiful; the 
other, strong. The ideal expression of the one 
gives place to the stern resolve of the other. 
Were are the protruding ehin, the firm set 
mouth, the deep furrows in the facial muscles; 
above all, the tremendous aquiline nose, stand- 
ing out defiantly against every menace of bar- 
barism; the saturnine brows, heavy with great 
purposes; the large head, broad between the 
ears, and mounted on a neek strong enough 
for one of the gods—a phvsiognomy never to 
he mistaken for that of any other than the man 
of the Imperial City. 

As already said, the Roman stature was not 
above the average of the Western peoples. It 
was in strength rather than unwieldy propor- 
tions that the soldier of the legion surpassed 
Both of these 
facts—the medium height and great museular 


his contemporary destroyers. 


power of the Romans—are fully attested by 
the size and weight of the weapons earried by 
the legionaries, as well as by many references 
in Latin literature. It was only in compayi- 
son with the monstrous Gauls and Germans 
that the bodies of the Romans appeared to be 
In this 
ease the disparity in size was such as to excite 
the comments if not the ridicule of the North- 
erm giants.' 

In the display of bodily power and aetivity 
the Romans consistently gave themselves to 
the practical. 
part. Here was achieved a solid grandeur 


dwarfed to insignificant proportions. 


Rome was massive in every 


never before equated execpt in the valley of 
the Nile. There was uo trifling in the great 
works undertaken by the Latin race. The 
building seemed to be for eternity. Take the 
Appian Way. Observe the spirit in which it 
was conceived and exeeuted. Stretching down 
through the whole length of Latium and Cam- 


1Tt is related by Cesar in the Gallic War that 
when, on a certain oceasion, he had cooped up in a 
walled town a bund of the huge barbarians of Gaul 
they eame out on the ramparts and made game 
of the Roman veterans. ‘ What,’’ said they, “are 
you setting up that tower out there for? How 
can such diminutives as you bring down that en- 
gine against the walls?” “For,” says Caesar with 
evident mortification, “in comparison with the 
magnitude of the bodies of the Gauls, our own 
brevity is a thing of contempt.” 
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pania, and by its branches connecting all the 
states of Southern Italy, behold its breadth, 
behold its paving-stones! What a thorongh- 
fare! Built, too, by a blind censor, three hun- 
dred years before the Christian era! Take the 
Cloaca Maxima, conceived by Tarquin the 


After 
five centuries Agrippa will sail through it in 
a boat and find not a stone displaced! It 


of this great sewer of primitive Rome. 


was in such works as these that the genius 
of the Roman architects and masons found 
The national sentiment 


its native element. 


THE APPIAN WAY,.—TOMB OF CAUCILIA METELLA. 


Elder no more than a century and a half after 
the fonnding of the city. Behold its subter- 
ranean arch, thirty feet in height, all hewn 


stone —not a particle of cement! Neither 


Egypt nor Babylon ean produce tke parallel | 


The 
vast and solid structures which gave to the 
city the epithet Eternal were but the reflex 
of the mighty innate energies of the race of 
Romulus. 


scorned the temporary and perishable. 


CHAPTER LIV.-—ARTS AND LEARNING. 


ITH the exception of a few 
modifications in the styles 
of architecture, the Ro- 
mans did not ereate a sin- 
gle new art. They were 
peealarly unoriginal. It 
is in this respect that the 

strongest contrast may be drawn between them 

and the Greeks. The latter were ideal and cre- 
ative; the former, practical, imitative, 


In the early days of the Kingdom and the 
Republic art was disprized. Nothing was fnr- 
ther from the nature and disposition of the 
old Roman than the artistic reverie—the dream 
which sees the outlines of beauty. The painter 
and the sculpter would have found poor pat- 
ronage in the city of Ancns and Tarquin. In 
the days of Reguius a masterpiece exhibited 
in the Senate would have won small fame for 
its author. 
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Tt was only when the conquering armies of 
the Empire brought home to the city the wealth 
of vanquished nations that a taste for art began 
to be cultivated im a soil to which the plant 
was an exotic. With the coming of wealth 
and splendor the natural taste of the Roman 
for whatever conduced to magnificence and 
grandeur led him to become a patron of that 
for which he felt no spontancous enthusiasm. 
With no native genius for production, he hired 
others to produce for him. With fittle inner 
susceptibility to the eharms of artistic beauty, 
he came to admire in a perfunctory way aud 
by the foree of fashion the work of foreign 
genius. In the spoliation of distant cities he 
sent home shiploads of statues and paintings 
to adorn the barren halls and palaces of Rome. 

Then came the importation of the artist rather 
than the art. The city of the Tiber began to 
create for herself, but to ereate by proxy. The 
Roman stood by, much as a master would 
stand by a servant, and watehed the inspired 
fingers of foreign genins while they created 
for him and his city the forms of light and 
beauty. 

Now it was that the cnlture of the Greeks 
diffused itself in Italy. From the central heart 
of Rome the skill of Hellas was carried into 
all lands. Greek artists were employed to do 
for the Romans what they could not do for 
themselves. It was by means of this foreign 
genius, working under Roman orders, that the 
temples, palaces, and villas of the Eternal City 
were adorned. Thus was created that Greeo- 
Italic culture which prevailed from the closing 
days of the Republic to the downfall of the 
Empire. 

From a consideration of these facts it will 
readily appear that the history of Roman art 
will be meager, It is essentially the history 
of Greek art in the West. Instead of a reg- 
ular development from germinal forms to a full 
artistic ctlorescence, we have in the case of 
the Romans the history of an exotic, already 
in bleom, transplanted from foreign shores, 
and cultivated with a certain coarse tenderness 
by a people who learned to admire what they 
could not produce. None the less, a few traces 
of the primitive arts of Italy are found, and 
of these a sketch may prove of interest. 


As early as the planting of the first seeds 
of progress in Latium the civilized hte had al- 
ready been assured by the people of Etruria. 
As already said, they had become a seafaring 
race, and by their contact with the people of 
Cyprus, Phoenicia, Carthage, Ionia, and Greece 
had acquired the rudiments of art-culture. It 
thus happened that many elements were pres- 
ent in the formation of the artistic tastes of 
the primitive Etruseans. At the first the 
Pheenician models were most followed; but the 
superiority of the Grecian styles were soon 
recognized, then preponderated over the older 
styles, and became the prevailing type. Nev- 
ertheless, the art of the Etruscans fell far short 
of its model. We are indebted to the opened 
graves of Etruria for whatever treasures we 
possess of the esthetic skill of that ancient 
people, From the works thus exhumed we 
are able to form some notion of the painting, 
senlpture, ornamentation, and decorative abil- 
ity of the Etruscan artists, and to measure 
their inferiority rather than their approach to 
the excellence of the Greeks, The coloring 
and design of the Etruscan paintings are crnde 
and imperfect. The sculptures, which are for 
the most part statuettes done in terra cotta, are 
so defective in form and expression as scarcely ta 
rise above the level of caricature. It appears, 
moreover, that Etruscan art contained within 
itself none of the germs of progress. The old 
types are adhered to with the fond folly of 
barbarism, and even tn the case of those Gre- 
cian specimens which are found in Etruria 
there has been an evident aitempt on the part 
of the artist to conform his work to the rude- 
ness and archaizm of Etruscan models. 

At the first the Romans had no images of 
the gods and built no temples. It is believed 
that the primitive art-culture of the people of 
the Tiber was introduced from Etruria. The 
earliest builders of Rome were Etruseans. In 
so far as art was cultivated at all in the Sabel- 
lian and Latin cities it was of the same type 
as that prevalent in Etruria. It is reported 
by tradition that Etruscan workmen were em- 
ployed to build the Cloaca Maxima. An artist 
of the same race, named Voleanins, is said to 
have been procured by Tarquin the Elder, to 
decorate the temple of Jupiter in the eapited, 
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In the ease of the Romans, however, they | clean sculptors. Sometimes the rule was varied. 


seem to have diseovered that the works of 
the Greeks surpassed those of the Etruscans. 
As early as the times of Servius Tullius seulp- 
tors from Grveve are said to have furnished 
statues tor the Roman temples. About the 
middle of the fifth century B. C. it became a 
eustom with the Romanus to bonor the bene- 
faetors and great men of the city with statues 
set up in the publie squares and other conspie- 
uous places. For the production of these 
works Greek artists were exelusively em- 

ployed. Heneeforth it hecame a fashion to 

The noble 


and wealthy Roman of the Jater Republic 


patronize the chisels of Hellas. 


took the Greek seulpter into his employ 
with the same sentiments which are enter- 
tamed by the American millionaire m im- 
porting a teacher of Halian or a daneing 
master from Paris. 
and a half which preceded the establish- 
ment of the Empire—after Greeee was 


During the century 


overrun and spoliated by the armies of 


Rome—the aetual rape of Greek art hegan. 7 


Every Roman general was expected to 
bring home a eargo of those beautiful 
works with which Hellas had adorned her- | 
self in the days of her glory. 


These splendid art treasures were borne © — 


along with thousands of other trophies in 
the harharie train of the Roman triumph. 
They were set up with a sort of sensuous 
gratification in the temples of the gods and 
the villas of the nobles. The home of the 
patrician was no longer eomplete until it 
was decorated with some of the spoils of the 
land of beauty. 
litical condition of Greece led to the exile of 
her artists. They followed their own works to 
ltaly. They took up their abode in the city of 
the Tiber, and hecame therein the nueleus of 
artistie aetivity. The shelter of the Republic 
was grateful even to the foreign seulptors who 
had no longer any country of their own. 

By the middle of the second eentury before 
the common era the art of Greece had reached 
its ultimate development in all direetions ex- 
The classieal art had generally pre- 
ferred repose as its subject. Tremendous aetion 


The miserable sveial and po- 


eept one. 


was not often chosen as a theme by the Peri- 


The battles of the Centaurs, on the metope of 
the Parthenon, give evideace of the powers of 
the sehool of Phidias, when action rather than 
Sal it 
was the ealmness and beauty of the single 


repose was the subjeet of the work. 
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COLOSSUS AT RHODES. 


statue rather than the struggle and agony of a 
group whieh generally gained the preference 
with the artist of the Classic Age. 

Tt was at this epoch that two new sehools 
arose, not indeed to surpass, perhaps not to 
yival, the artists of the Periclean age, but 
rather to give a new direction to the genius 
of the times. These were the sehools of Rhodes 
In the former eity there was 
Art and 
It was one 


and Pergamus. 
a great burst of intellectual aetivity. 
seience received a new impulse. 
of the favored seats of the Emperial Republic. 
Here were produeed those two famous master- 
pieces the Ladcoun and the Farnese Bull, both 
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displaying in the highest perlection the possi- 
tremendous 
Three 


thousand statues and a hundred colossal figures 


bilities of marble to represent 


action. Rhodes became a city of art. 
gave proof of the extraordinary activity of the 
Rhodian seulptors. Que of their works, the 
Colossus of the San-cod, standing at the en- 
trance of the harbor, was deemed worthy to be 
enumerated among the Seven Wonders of the 
Aneient World. 

The school of Pergamus took its rise from 
the reien of King Attalus I. The works which 
have heen preserved of his times are for the 
most part single pieces and portions of the 
meniorials erected by him to commemorate his 
triumph over the Crauls. The subjects chosen 
are mostly the selflestruetion of the Gallic 
warriors. The figures show almost every pos- 
sible posture of the suicides, and exhibit re- 
markable power in portraying the activities of 
One of the 
finest of the works is that of a Guul Killing 
his Wife aud Hunself. 

Of late years an unusual interest has been 


despair and the agonies of death. 


awakened hy the discoveries made among the 
ruins of Pergamus by the antiquarians Hum- 
ann and Conze. A vast number of fragments 
have been exhumed in a tolerable state of 
preservation, and sent to the muscum of Ber- 
lin. From these works a better idea has been 
attained of the very superior excellence of 
Pergamenian sculpture. The groups generally 
represent the combats of the gods with the 
Giants and Titans. In other pieces sea-mon- 
sters and winged demons contend for the mas- 
tery. The human figures are larger than life, 
aud are conceived and exeeuted with a spirit 
and fidelity that would have done credit to 
the hest days of Greek art. 

At the same time with this revival and new 
development of artistic power in the provincial 
towns of the great Republic there was a re- 
newal of life i the art of Athens. During 
the century preceding the establishment of the 
foman Empire there was great artistic activity 
in the city of Pericles. Nor were the works 
produced in this epoch unworthy to rival the 
best achievements of the classic age. Indeed, 
until the bringing to London of the masterful 
work of Phidias, done on the frieze of the 
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Parthenon, the pre-Angustan sculptures were 
very properly regarded as the finest in the 
world. Tt was in this period that the Athe- 
nian Apollonius produced that famous colossal 
Hereules, the stump of which is preserved as 
the torso of the Belvedere, a work in which 
tremendous muscular power in repose is better 
displayed than in any other extant piece of 
sculpture, The Furnese [Hereules of the Naples 
gallery, done by the seulptor Glyeon, also 
belongs to this period of Athenian art. Nor 
should failure be made to mention the Venus 
de Medici, that marvel of beauty and grace, 
exeeuted by the chisel of Cleomenes, a work 
which was justly regarded, until the discovery 
of the Venus of Melos, as the paragon of love- 
liness in the form of woman. To this period 
likewise belong the Borghese Boxer, the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Diana of Versailles, and the 
* Tt will thus appear that, 
though the Romans had but little original 


Sleeping Ariadne. 


genius for art, though their appreciation of art 
was fluffy and superficial, though they patron- 
ized the art of others with a patronizing air, 
yet under their iniluence the genius of Greece, 
of Ionia, of Rhodes, continued to bear a fruit 
not unworthy to be compared with the best 
products of the best age of classic art. 

The conditions of artistie development here 


1Tt is worthy of note that the great works of 
the Rhodian, Pergamenian, and New Athenian 
schools are those which have been most eelebrated 
in song and story. Thns in Childe Harold; 


“Or, turning to the Vatiean, go see 
Laéevin’s torture dignitying pain— 
A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending:—Vain 
The struggle; vain, against the eoiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The old man’s clench; the long envenomed 
chain 
Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 
Enforees pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 


Ur view the Lord of the unerring how, 
The god of Life, and Poesy, and Light— 
The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 
The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow 
bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity.” 


ROME. 


diseussed belong to the closing epoch of the 
Repnbhie and the dawn of the Empire. | Atter 
the imperial government was once well cstab- 
lished, the spirit of artistic ereation became 
enfeebled. There came an era of imitation. 
The orders of the Roman nobles were given 
for the reproduction of the old masterpieces 
rather than for the ercation of original work. 
The new epoch gave itself, also, to portraiture 
in stone; and this new style of work was de- 
veloped with remarkable sueeess. Roman van- 
ity delighted in the display of its own deeds. 
The eniperors, especially after the time of 
Hadrian, having at their command a Hinitless 
treasury and every artistic resource which the 
world could furnish, conceived the idea of pre- 
serving themselves alive with posterity by the 
representation in marble of the great deeds in 
which they had participated. They accord- 
ingly imposed upon the Greek artists of the 
city the task of carving in relief upor columns, 
arches, and porticoes those triumphal represcn- 
tations which are still seen in the existing 
monuments of Rome. Such memorials are the 
arches of Titus, Septimus, Severus, and Con- 
stantine, and the columns of Trajan and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. The scenes represented in these 
vast works may be numbered by hundreds, 
and the separate figures by thousands. 

The reliefs of the columns and arches of 
Rome constitute her best elaim to originality 
in plastic art. The work is executed in a 
spirit of realism to which the chisel of Greece 
had been a stranger. The portraiture is act- 
ual—drawn from life. 
spective is introduced. 


The principle of per- 
The art of the classic 
age sought to develop perfeetly every figure 
represented ina given scene. The new method 
on the contrary admitted an indistinct back- 
ground, in which the figures were massed and 
developed only by suggestion. This feature 
is truly Roman. The realistie spirit gained 
by the process; the idealistic suffered. 

After the times of Mareus Aurelius the 
dangers and disasters of the Empire were so 
many and grave that the production of great 
reliefs were retarded and brought to an end. 
In the ambition to perpetuate their mem- 
ovies, the emperors sometimes despoiled the 
works of their predecessors ty adorn their 
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Oo 
own, Constantine himself plundered some of 
the existing monuments of the city te enrich 
the areh which bears his name. From this 
time there is an evident and rapid deteriora- 
tion in Roman art. The scenes and separate 
figures are represented with less spirit and less 
individuality. 
type. The portraiture is no longer striking, 
and the expedient of eolor is introduced to 
eke out the detective work of the chisel, Art 
heeame handi-work, and the sculptor an ar- 
tisan. 


They assume a conventional 


In the matter of pictorial representation, 
the Romans have a better claim to originality 
than in the department of sculpture. There 
were Roman painters of note as early as B.C. 
500. One of the great family of the Fabii, 
surnamed Pictor, was an artist of distinguished 
reputation, Some of the temples of the city 
were adorned |by his brash, and several an- 
clent frescoes, executed on an chiborate scale, 
hear His 
work was done in that Grieco-Etrusean style 
which then prevailed throughout Ttaly. It 
appears, Moreover, that the painting of early 
Rome was effected by the direct influences of 
Greck culture as well as by those which had 
diffused themselves at second-hand through the 
Etruscan artists. 


Witness to his skill as an artist. 


ata later period this branch 
of Italian art became altogether Greek, the 
only traces of a distinctly Roman style being 
seen ina disposition to select subjects from low 
life and to treat them in a coarse and half 
barbarie manner. 

After the conquest of Greece and the conse- 
quent exile of her artists to the West, a change 
The old 


Greeks did most of their pictorial werk on 


took place in the styles of painting, 
panel. This was the style of Apelles and 
his predecessors. 
cultivated. 
latter became the prevailing type. 


Fresco painting was less 
Under the Empire, however, the 
The style 
appears to have come into favor just after the 
time of Alexander. It grew in public esteem 
until in Rome, at least, fresco painting super- 
seded every other kind of pictorial art. It is 
to the Western freseoes, rather than to the 
panel work of the Greeks, that we owe most 
of our knowledge of what the Athenian artists 
were able to accomplish with the brush. It is 
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noticeable that, in these times, there was no 
distinction between decorative painters and 
painters of high art. It shonld be observed, 
also, that freseo-work has in itself a germ 
of artistie vice. The distance at which the 
work is set from the observer tends to the in- 
troduction of hasty effects, and the artist is 
likely to hecome a mere decorator. In the 
frescoes of imperial Rome, however, there is 
much to be praised. The coloring is beautiful 
and harmonious; the subjects, greatly varied 
in selection; the invention, rich; the compo- 
sition, admirable. 

It is fortunate for the world, that so much 
of the decorative art of imperial Rome has 
been preserved. The fateful Vesuvius, with 
his protecting ashes and Java, was more con- 
siderate of art than of human life.  Iereula- 
neum and Pompeii have enriched the modern 
world with a vast store of treasures, and there 
is much more to follow. Rome, herself, bas 
preserved not a few specimens of her ancient 
pictorial art, and other cities of the Empire 
have contributed of their classic riches to the 
wealth of modern times. 

It is believed that the wall and ceiling dec- 
oration, so much cultivated in imperial Rome, 
began with mere imitations of colored or in- 
crusted marble and building stone. From this 
rude beginning the principle of design was in- 
troduced. The sithjects at first selected were 
mythological, afterward legendary, then his- 
torical, finally ideal. All of these stages of 
development are fully represented, from the 
Odyssey landscape, found at the Esquiline, to 
the allegories on the ceilings of Pompeii. It 
is said that the introduction of landscape paint- 
ing, upon the inner walls of edifices, may he 
traced to Ludius, an artist who flourished in 
the reign of Augustus. 

The art so fully Wlustrated in the recently 
exhumed cities of Campania was especially free 
and joyous. The work is true to its original 
idea, which is that of decoration. The whole 
is conceived as if to enliven and please the 
senses, rather than to subdue passion or in- 
struct the judgment. The more serious lessons 
of history are generally omitted. Fresh Jand- 
seapes flash ont with the brightest of sunshine. 
Ships with white sails blown full of cheerful 


breezes stand out to sca. The armor of Mars 
is not seen suspended on these beautiful walls, 
This is the wedding-day. The mother decks 
her daughter for the bridal. The table is 
spread, and Iaughing guests sit téte-a-téte, sip- 
ping delicate wines or toying with the half: 
open buds of roses. 

Tn the strongest possible contrast was the 
doletnl art of the catacombs. Here the airy 
spirit of the Greek, stimulated into additional 
Jeyousness under the balmy sky of Campania, 
gave way suddenly to the seriousness and dolor 
of the Christian faith. The circumstances of 
perseention, also, by which the early followers 
of the new system were driven out of the city 
and under ground, added to the gloom and 
movoseness of the pictorial representations 
drawn on the walls of those subterrene abodes, 
which were at once the home and the tomb 
of the primitive disciples. Added to this 
was a certain. stiffness of form and expres- 
sion, copied from the school of Byzantium, 
the austere spirit of which better accorded with 
the solemnity of Christianity than did the hi- 
larions freedom of the Greek. 

In the matter of architecture, the Romans 
displayed greater force and originality than in 
any other branch of art. It was, however, in 
the technieal part of construction, rather than 
in the artistic part of building, that the men 
of Rome revealed their individuality and 
power. As already said, the first temple of 
the city was built by Etruscan artists, after a 
mode] established in their own country. The 
ground plan was more nearly square than the 
elongated parallelogram employed by the Greek 
architects; the front was an open portico, in 
which the augurs stood to make their observa- 
tions of the heavens; the interior, an ample 
cella, which was the shrine of the deity. This 
type of strneture was maintained until contact 
with the Greeks Introduced many modifica- 
tions of style. The newer buildings hecame 
more oblong, and a general design was copied 
from the architecture of Hellas; but the two 
peculiarly Roman teatures—namely, the capa- 
cious cella, and the wide, pillared portico— 
were retained through the best ages of Roman 
building. 

In the columnar part of construction the 
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architects of Rome at first adopted the Etrus- | In their building, distance was ignored, rivers 


ean order, which was itself an imitation of the 
Doric. The columns were massive, baseless, 
unadorned, anid set at greater distances trom 
one another than in the classical] method. Soon, 
however, this primitive style was abandoned, 
and the Corinthian column, which on account 
of its profusion and unchaste hlixury of adorn- 
ment had never been pleasing to the perfect 
taste of the Greeks, was adopted instead of the 
Tuscan order. Nor was the Roman content 
with the Corinthian capital as he found it. He 
introduced new ornaments between the acan- 
thus leaves, and set Ionic volutes among the 
foliage at the four corners of the square. This 
modification, known thenceforth as the Com- 
posite capital, became the central fact in the 
new Roman order, which was adopted in all 
parts of the Empire. 

Another modification, having respect to con- 
struction rather than artistic adornment, was 
the use of the arch or vault, upon which a 
superstructure might be sprung over wider 
spaces than by any other expedient. Though 
the arch was not invented by the Romans, yet 
its use by them became so much more exten- 
sive than in any other nation as to be properly 
considered peculiar to the architecture of Italy. 
The earliest example of this valuable exten- 
sion of the principle of the vault was the 
Cloaca Maxima, constructed by the Etruscans 
in the early days of the city. Further modi- 
fications of the same valuable architectural ex- 
pedient were the double or gromed vault, and 
the cupola, or inclosure of a circular space 
with contracting rings held by a key-stone at 
the top. At the time when the Republic 
crumbled, and the imperial régime was ushered 
in, all the new features here described as be- 
longing to the Corintho-Roman system of 
building had already been established through- 
out Italy and in many of the provinces. 

The success of the Cloaca Maxima anid 
other similar vaulted sewers, by which the city 
was effectually drained into the Tiber, sug- 
gested the construction of those mighty aque- 
dnets through whose huge throats the cool, 
pure waters of the Sabine Hills were poured 
into thirsty Rome. No obstacle was permitted 
to ohstruct the progress of these great works. 


bridged, valleys and lowlands spanned with 
arches sometimes three tiers in height, and 
mountains tunneled with surprising facility. 
The great aqueduct of the Anio was at one 
point lifted one hundred and nine feet in the 
air, and that of Nemansus, in the south of 
Gaul, had an elevation of more than two hun- 
dred feet. 
perial city flowed with the force of a torrent, 


The waters which supplied the im- 


through a vast vaulted chamber, discharging 
at such an elevation as to supply the highest 
parts of the city. 

The architects of Rome were equally sue- 
Where ra- 
vines and marshlands lay in the way of a 
proposed thoroughfare, they were spanned with 


cessful in the building of bridges. 


PANTHEON, 


trementtous viaducts and road-ways supported 
on piers andarches, The broadest and swiftest 
rivers were so bridged as not to obstruct navi- 
gation. In many parts of what was once the 
Roman Empire, imperishable piers and but- 
tresses still stand to attest the skill of those 
ancient builders who foreran the armies of im- 
perial Rome. 

Tt was, however, in the introduction of the 
dome that the early Italian architects achieved 
their greatest distinction. 
of this magnificent and enduring form of 
structure is the Pantheon, or temple, of All 
Gods, 
the general of Augustus, in the vear, B. C. 
25. The edifice was in the Roman style, 
having a portico of columns so arranged as to 


The best example 


Tt was completed by Mareus Agrippa, 
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divide it into three naves. This impressive 
part of the building, however, is fur surpassed 


This is 


the part surmounted by the great dome, which 


in majesty by the vast cella within. 


has been the pride and wonder of nineteen 
centuries. The Pantheon, though it has suf- 
fered several restorations and alterations— 
though the old gods have been expelled: from 
their places to make room tor the statues of 
medieval saints—is still regarded as the best 
preserved monument of antiquity. 

Tt was net only in the Imperial City, but 
throughout all the larger cities and towns of 
the Empire that the grandeur of Roman ar- 
chitecture was exhibited. Nor should the 
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the observer aseending, by the Via Sacra to 
the Capitol, had a view of the noblest monu- 
ments of the city. On the left, at the foot 
of the Palatine was the temple of Vesta; then 
eame that of Castor and Pollux; then the 
Julian Basiliea; then the temple of Saturn; 
then that of Vespasian and Concord, and 
finally the massive structures which crowned 
the Capitoline. 

Tt was in the construetion of this magnificent 
arehiteeture that the ambition of the Roman 
emperors, fed no longer with the conquest 
of a world which had been already subdued, 
found opportunity for its unexpended energies. 
Even such eoarse and brutal sovereigns as 
Claudius, Nero, Dom- 
itian, and Caracalla 
engaged eagerly in 
building, anxious, per- 
haps, thus to immor- 
talize themselves with 
posterity. Their ex- 
ample was followed by 
all the great and noble 
of Rome. Wealthy 
citizens vied with each 
other in the embellish- 
tent of their private 
villas, and in promot- 


ing the public im- 


provement of the city. 


Rome beeame a mass 


ROMAN VILLA (FRESCO). 


splendors of the great works of the arehitects 
of Rome be judged by the single structures 
which they produced, but rather by groups of 
many so placed in juxtaposition as to heighten 
the effect of all. The plan of the Roman 
cities was especially favorable for the display 
of architectural grandeur. No town was com- 
plete without a forum. This was generally 
placed in some of the lower areas so that the 
editices, which were grouped about it or 
crowned the neighboring heights, looked down 
upon the open space with an aspect peculiarly 
Such was the situation of the great 
It extended through a val- 


majestic. 
Forum of Rome. 
ley, running in a south-easterly direction irom 
the foot of the Capituline Hill, From this, 


of marble — forums, 

theaters, temples, bas- 
ilicas, aqueduets, and canals—for the like of 
which for number and magnificence the world 
could furnish no parallel. 

Such was the eonstitution of Roman _polit- 
ieal society at the time of which we speak as 
to subject all private monuments and memo- 
rials to the severest treatment. The emperors 
for the most part perished in some popular 
fury. The loeal revolution which sent the 
dagger to the heart of the sovereign applied 
the hammer and club with equal passion to all 
mementos of his reign. His statues were 
broken to pieces, and every thing which served 
to reeall his hated memory was mercilessly de- 
stroyed. The private monuments of Rome 
thus perished by destruetion, while the public 


ROME, 
memorials were spared to the merciful barba- 
AS 
stalled in his place he began to be flattered 
hyeart. 
all the publte plaees, not only in Rome but 


riane. soon as a new emperor was in- 


His busts and statues were set up in 
also in the provineial cities. Whatever mar- 
ble and bronze could effect to glorify his name 
was done with vainglory and profusion. But 
these works, as already indicated, were gener- 
ally visited with the angry hammer of some 
ieonoclast. 

It was the fashion of the Empire to honor 
its public men with statues. The provincial 
cities frequently yoted this honor to their ben- 
The rich owners of private villas 
generally had busts of themselves and their 


efactors. 


families set in eonspienous plaees about their 
halls. 


tors, eharioteers, gladiators, teaehers, and, in- 


It was eommon for literary men, ac- 


deed all publie eharacters, to be honored in 
like manner by their patrons and admirers.' 
It should be confessed, as it respeets this 
vast profusion of plastie art, that the Romans 
were moved rather by the spirit ot ostentation 
than by the native impulses of artistic genius. 
Tt should also be observed, as in the neeessities 
of the case, that the art of Rome rose not— 
could not rise—above the exeellence of its 
original. The artists of the Empire eould but 
eopy what had already been done in perfeetion 
by the Greeks. If the eritie should scareh for 
trne originality among the works of Roman 
chisels the seareh would be in vain. Roman 
art, with the exeeption already noted in the 
ease of arehiteeture, was in the nature of un 
Imitation, a reproduetion, a modifieation, per- 
haps, of the art of Hellas. The quantity was 
vastly in exeess of the quality, and the quality 
was by no means to be despised. It has been 
said by Marcellinus that in the fourth eentury 
of our era, Rome had two populations: one 
of living men and the other in marble and 
bronze. The time was already at hand when 
the living population was no longer able to 
proteet the people in marble from the ferocity 
of barbarism. With the eoming of the North- 


'Tt is related that in a certain provincial town 
a boy of thirteen was honored by the munici- 
pality with a statue for a prize examination in 
poetry. 
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| in literature az well as in art. 
' truthfully said that, judged by the standard 


HT 


| ern hordes the beautiful things of the Imperial 

| City were knoeked from their pedestals, broken 
into fragments, and kicked into dust and ob- 
livion by the infuriated Goths. 

The Roman mind was one of large activities 
but small tinagination. Tt had the power to 
act with nousual energy, but little power to 

| ereate. Excitement came rather with the ex- 
penditure of physical foree than with the 
indulgenee of reverie. There was a boundless 
adaptation to business, but little aptitude for 
speeulative thought. Mental tasks as sueh 
were borne impatiently by an intelleet whieh 
yearned for the freedom of the contliet, the 
struggle of opposing forees. It is in this eon- 
stitutional inaptness of the Romans for imag- 
inative flights and subjeetive speeulation that 
we must seek and find their want of originality 


It may he 


of original invention, Nome produced nothing 
of letters. 
with that kind of literary work 
and imitates what has been done 


in the domain If, however, we con- 
tent ourselves 
whieh follows 
by another, we shall find in the Roman stores 
It was here again. 


They 


gave to Rome her letters and ber models, and 


an exhaustless abundanee. 
that originality came from the Greeks. 


no great Roman author ever rose or flourished 
who had not, as the beginning and svuree of 
his achievements, the fathomless fountain of 
Greek eulture. 

When eivilization began in Latium, the 
influenee of the Hellenes was already diffused 
through Southern Italy. It was from eontaet 
with these Grieco-Pelusyie cities of (Enotria 
that the Romans reeeived their first literary 
impressions. The foree of this association, 
however, was not sufheient to stimulate the 
race of Romulus into mental activity. The 
Alban Fathers were first farmers and then 
soldiers. 

In his intellectual disposition the primi- 
tive Roman was a kind of eross between Ar- 
eadian and Theban. He had the rustieity of 
the one combined with the blunt, warlike 
habits of the other. 
the founding of the eity, and a seeond and 


Centuries elapsed after 


direet eontact with Greeee was required before 


| the Roman mind emerged suffieiently from its 
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original slugvishness to assume the tasks of 
letters. During the Kingdom and early days 
of the Republie, Roman writings were as 
brief and barren ax possible. Written records 
were limited to offeial documents, laws and 
ediets, brict annals of the publie officers, and 
principal events of the year set down in the 
elumsicst style hy the priests. Sueh writings 
were painted on tablets or engraved on stone 
or bronze, to he preservedl as the records of the 
state. 

After the conquest of the Greek eities of 
Southern Italy and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the grandeur of Rome, she swept 
within her arms and brought home to the 
Tiber the rndiments of that eulture of which 
she had hitherto been ignorant. Meanwhile 
the patricians grew great and wealthy. Leis- 
ure eame with luxury, and the business-like 
fathers found time to think, and a certain in- 
elination towards literature. They studied 
Greek, and one may well imagine the emo- 
tions and strnggles of the austere, half-barbaric 
mind of the primitive patrician as he pored 
like an aged boy over the wonders of rudimen- 
tary learning. He svon disvovered that his 
own speech was as yet too ernde and undevel- 
oped for literary expression. Nor was he long 
in diseerning that the qualities lacking in his 
own language were abundantly present in the 
Greek. To speak and to write this copious 
and beautiful tongue beeame his ambition, 
By the close of the first Punie War a taste for 
Greek letters had heeome eommon with all the 
better class of Romans. Publie offiecrs fonnd 
in this Janguage a vehicle of courteous com- 
munication, and to the man of leisure it fur- 
nished a theme of profitable entertainment. 
Under the stimulus thus afforded the first 
gerins of Latin Jiterature made their tardy 
appearance, 

In the hesinnine, the letters of Rome 
reached no further than translations of Greek 
originals, © Tlomer and the comie poets were 
done into Latin. Tlistorieal narrative, in a 
style altogether superior to the Asti, or annals 
of the priests, began te be cultivated, at first 
in Greek, and afterwards in the vernacular. 

At this epoeh in Roman history, a remark- 
able strugele oceurred between the new culture 
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and the old semi-barharic element in society. 
By a darge part, perhaps a majority, of the 
people the foreign tongue and the literature 
which was embodied in it were looked upon 
with disfavor and dread. The rude times of 
the fathers were preferred to the age of inno- 
vation and enlightenment. In the good old 
days—so said the Bourbon sentiment of Rome 


there were no poets, no rhetoricians, no phil- 
osophers, Rome then flourished and was pure. 
Now, under the heat of this excitement, she was 
falling into viee and corruption. At the head 
of this party stood Cato, the censor, a man 
who was the embodiment of conservative force 
and rustie wisdom. During his life he opposed 
the whole power of his influenee to the swell- 
ing tides of the new literature—but without 
avail. The rising sun could not be thrust back 
through the gates of the morning. 

For a season the new literature eonformed 
elosely to the models from which it was de- 
dueed. In subjeet-matter and spirit, however, 
the new works were essentially Latin, A na- 
tional Hterary sentiment was thus produced, 
and the forms of the language were improved 
and erystallized, 

The new tongue of Italy proved itself to 
he harmonious, sonorous, and expressive. Tt 
showed itself to be equally capable in prose 
and in verse. Fora long time, however, the 
literary men of Rome were thoxe who were 
most deeply imbued with the culture of the 
Greeks. Prominent amony these was the vreat 
family of the Scipios. Their villa heeame the 
head-eenter of the THellenie literary party. 
Here the wide circle of friends, dependents, 
and kinsmen of the celebrated house, among 
whom were the young Graeehi and many la- 
dics of distinetion, were wont to mect to ex- 
press their adiiration for the writers of 
Groove, and to assimilate their spirit. Many 
other eireles of similar sort were organized in 
Rome, wherein young and aspiring authors— 
poets, writers of prose, orators, grammiarians— 
met to improve their style and to conyerse on 
literary subjects. 

Of the literature of this earliest epoch only 
a few fragments and incager notices have been 
preserved. One of the first authors of what 
may be called the Greco-Roman era himself 
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a Hellene—was Livius Anpronicus, who 
flourished in the latter half of the third century 
B.C. 


Latin language, and being in sympathy with 


Having acquired a mastery of the 


the Roman people, he began to adapt and 


translate into Saturnian verse the comedies 


and tragedies of the Greeks, In this line of 
literary work he achieved considerable success, 
and payed the way for the first native author 
of repute, who was CNeIus N.Evits, of Cam- 
pania. The latter, like his predecessor, culti- 
vated dramatic poetry, and to this he added 
the epie. He asserted his freedom and origi- 
nality by selecting purely Roman subjeets for 
some of his dramas. One was founded upon 
the rearing of Romulus and Remus, and an- 
In the 


way of an epic, he composed a long poem enti- 


other upon the battle of Clastidium. 


tled the Punte Wer. In this production he em- 
ployed the old Saturnian verse, which, having 
no regular meter, depended wholly for its har- 
mony upon the rise and fall of the tone in 
which it was chanted. 

The father of Roman poetry—that is, of 
the epie—was Quintus Exsstus, who flour- 
ished By C280 and 60. He 


was a friend and companion of the Seipios. 


between 


He was thoroughly ediwated in Greek, and 
imbued with the spirit of the new culture. 
He had much of the true genius of a poet, 
and by his mastery of the Latin tongue, con- 
tributed much to improve and pertect its poet- 
jeal elements. His greatest work was an epic 
on Rome, the first part of which was written 
in the Saturnian verse, while in the book on 
the Punie War Latin hexameters were for the 
first time successfully employed. 

After Ennins came his nephew, the tragic 
poet Pactyits, who from being a successful 
paluter became a more suceessful man of let- 
This chief work consisted in translations 
of Greek dramas, in which hia office of inter- 
preter was supplemented with no small store 
of original genius. The excellence of his works 
did much to disseminate a taste for dramatic 
literature among the Romans, as well as to es- 
Like him 
was his younger friend, Luerus Arrivs, who 
flourished from B. C. 160 to 87, By these 
dates he was carried forward into the next pe- 


ters. 


tablish his own fame an as author. 


| 
| 


Oy 


riod of Roman literature; buat im spirit and 
eharacter his works belong to the epoch of 
Ennins and Pacuvius. 

Though the works produced by the authors 
just enumerated long eontinued to be read and 
achaired by the Roman people, it does not ap- 
pear that they were the souree of any genuine 
The Latin race, indecd, had little 
of the tragie sentiment. 


enthusiasm. 
The hervie passions 
and emotions, which so agitated the Greek na- 
ture that it swayed to and fro as a stalk 
shaken by the winds, were wanting in the 
Romans, who for the most part regarded lite as 
Tt was only with that 
Class of people who, like the Patricians, had 
wealth and leisure, and who from a study of 
Greek literature had acytired a taste for what 
they did not naturally possess, that the early 


an attr of lusiness. 


The ecivie masses took 
little interest in that with which they felt no 
svmpathy. The tragedy of the Republic re- 
mained a work of literature—in many eases a 


tragedy was popular. 


mere exercise in translatiou—rather than an 
active force swaying the hearts and sentiments 
of the people. It is believed that the trage- 
dies attributed to Sexeca were produced as 
rhetorical school dramas rather than with a 
view to stage representation. 

While it is true, however, that the early 
Romans had ditile taste for tragic passion, 
their aptitude for comedy was of the highest 
order, They possessed in au unusual degree 
the gifts of satirical humor, aud the people of 
the streets were peculiarly delighted with bur- 
Jesque and buifvonery. It appears that, even 
before the direct jufluences of Greek eulture 
were felt in Central Italy, a certain taste for 
farcical representations had sprung up among 
the people; so that the introduction of comedy 
ehimed in with seutinents already attuned te 
Thalia’s sports. From very early times the 
rustic populace of Latium had been aceus 
tomed, at villave festivals and gatherings of 
the vintage, to improvise in an inartistic way 
comic representations of those aspects of Lite 
From this a 
quaint form of comedy grew up, in whieh suck 


with which they were familiar. 


characters ax the soothsayer, tax-gatherer, and 


doctor were introduced and made ridienlou 


for the amusement of the crowd. 
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Such was the condition of culture when the 
Nie- 


vius adapted the works of Aristophanes to 


Greck comedy was introduced at Rome, 


those conditions of society in the city which 
The Aristoph- 
anic muse, however, was too bitter for the 


seem to merit chastisement, 


vanity of Rome, and the andacious dramatist 
had to save himself by flight. The satire was 
more than eould be borne by those who had 
provoked it. After this episode the comic 
style divided into two: the one known as eon- 
edia palliuta, which kept closely to the Greek 
models; and the other, eomedia toyata, or dis- 
tinetly Roman type of comic representation, 

The two great poets who headed the respeet- 
ive schools were Maccivs Prautvs and Pus- 
Lics Terextics. Ot the works of these great 
authors several have heen preserved to modern 
times. According to the judgment of Varro, 
no fewer than twenty, out of the one hundred 
and thirty comedies attributed to Plautus, may 
be revarded as genuine; while of the works 
of Terence six pieces are still extant. 

Plautus was precminently a man of the 
people. Without fortune or rank, he appeared 
at Rome as a sort of adventurer, but was 
received with enthusiasm by the eommon peo- 
ple. The style whieh he adopted in the pieces 
which were offered to the :ediles was popular 
even to the verge of vulgarity. His ernde 
speech and careless versificution, no Tess than 
his characters, eanght up as they were from 
the eommon walks of life, all combined to 
make him the idol of the Roman populace, 
who roared and shouted over a man who was 
one of themselves and delighted in it. 

At the head of the elassieal schoo] of eom- 
edy was Terence. He was horn at Carthage, 
but was brought to Rome in his youth and sold 
asaslave. Carefully educated by his master, 
the senator Lucan, he so distinguished himself 
by his brilliant talents as to win the esteem 
of the literary elub of the Scipios, by whom 
he was received ax an equal. He rapidly rose 
in esteem until he eame to be regarded hy the 
eritieal and learned as the finest poet of the 
Republic, Ile was not, however, like Plau- 
tus, followed with the applanse of the multi- 
tude: for he adhered to his Greek models, and 


wrote above the heads of the plebs. The 
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poet is said to have felt keenly this disparage- 
ment ot his genius. He left Rome and per- 
ished at sen. 

With the ushering in of the last century 
of the Republic, we come to Roman literature 
in prose, After Plautus and Terence there is 
not so much seen of dramatie and epie poctry. 
Not that the stage was abandoned, but dramas 
ecased to be produced in that abundance which 
The 
muse retreated into the broader and freer fields 
of prose. Even in the literary elubs of the 


Seipios and the Gracchi poetry was no lonyer 


had charaeterized the preceding eentury, 


regarded as the beginning and end of literary 
culture. It was seen that prose also might be 
raised to the rank of a elassie. Still in the 
later years of the Republie there were two 
poets who, though without the full freedom 
af genius, wrote in a style so eareful and schol- 
arly as to entitle them to fame. These were 
Lucretivs and Lucriuivs. The latter, who 
was the elder of the two, Hourished from B. C. 
T48 to 103. He may, with some hesitation, 
the father of Latin His 
poems extended to thirty books, and of these 


he ealled satire. 
works above eight hundred fragments have 
heen preserved. Some of these extend to only 
a single line, and the longest contains no more 
than thirteen verses. The themes are life and 
Lueretius lived from B. C. 95 to 


50, Tle was an epieurean, and sought by 


madners, 


means of didaetie poetry to disseminate the 
dvetrines of his systen. 
titled On the Nature of Things, is in this vein; 


His great poem, en- 


and though the subjeet is as unpoetical as ean 
well be coneeived, yet the tone is lofty and 
calm, and the versification of the highest or- 
der of merit. 

Thus far the Latin language had produced 
but a single important work in prose—the 
Origines of the Exper Cato. This work was 
historical and biographical. In it the author 
produced a sketch of the history of his eoun- 
try from the founding of the city, and to this 
appended a summary of his own times and 
life. 


much regretted; for it will be remembered 


The work is lost, and the fact is to be 


that Cato was one of the strongest opponents 
of Greek culture in Rome, and it would have 
been instruetive to hear him plead his canse. 


ROME. 


A greater than he was Potypicvs, Born a 
Greek, he was essentially Latin both in- his 
subject and treatment. His works—most of 
which have perished—were in the natnre of 
historical and biographieal sketehes, covering 
the earlier history of Rome, as well as his own 
times. He wax himself a participant in many 
of the scenes which he describes, having been 
present with Scipio at the destruction of Car- 
thage. Jt was at this epoch that the custom 
was introduced by the Roman generals of 
writing military sketches of their campaigns. 
Perhaps all of the leading men of the times, 
with the exception of Marius, adopted this 
habit, and it is to be regretted that their works 
have not been preserved. 

The oldest complete 
Latin literature which has survived to our 
times is Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War—a book which is, perhaps, the best of 
its kind extant. The story of its composition 
is well known. The work was doubtless writ- 
ten in the camp amid the very scenes which 
it describes. For perspicuity, vigor, and con- 
ciseness—no less than for the vainglory which 
glimmers on every page—the work is withont 
It is the record of events consid- 


historical work in 


a parallel, 
ered as they were, dashed down by a man of 
affairs who saw the world objectively, and 
dealt only with tangible results. 

Unlike Cesar, SaLLusT was a professional 
historian. He consciously undertook the for- 
mal narrative of parts, at least, of his coun- 
try’s career. This great author was a Sabine 
by birth. 
tor of Numidia, amassed a fortune, and after- 
Of his works, besides 
a few fragments, we have only remaining the 
Catiline and Jugurthine War. Tn terseness of 
diction, just discrimination of character, and 


He rose to distinction, became prie- 


wards lived in leisure. 


harmony of arrangement, these two treatises, 
though more brief than posterity could have 
wished, have ever been regarded as models of 
historical composition. 

It was one of the peculiarities of Latin lit- 
erary development that oratory —if indeed 
oratory may be called a branch of literature— 
foreran the writing of history. The genius of 
the Republic fostered the art of pnblic speech. 


In this field Marcvs Tunis Cicero, who | 


oO 
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flourished from B.C. 0) 60 45, Hl a 
peer, without a rival, He was toe for 
written address, Carefully educated, tirst io 
Rome and afterwards in the Greek schools at 
Ithodes, he early in life heeame a master in 
scholastic attainments, At his epoch there was 
still vreat danger that the vulear language of 
the common people of Rome would) triumph 
over the classical Latin, which, under the influ- 
ence of Greek cultnre, supported by the pow- 
erful patronage of the Seipios, held supremacy 


The 


popular language, however, encroached upon 


in the Senate and among the Patricians. 


the literary republic and threatened its over- 
throw. The eloynent Tonressius, speaking 
the vulgar tonyne, thundered it from the 
Tribune. 

Cieero appeared as the opponent of this bar- 
harixm. To the diction of the scholar he added 
a natural copiousness which wis never equaled 
by his own countrymen, if indeed by any 
Tle was painstaking, 


orator in the world. 


industrious, ambitious. Tis addresses were 
earctully prepared. Those that were extempo- 
raneous were afterwards revised and reduced 
to writing. He rose to influence, not by force 
of character, not by consisteney or originality 
as a statesman, but as a lawyer and orator, 
He towered immeasurably above all his con- 
He was the founder of that 
Majestie species of composition ——the written 


This 


strongly discriminated on the one hand from 


temporaries. 


address. sort of discourse was most 
the fiery and invective style of the great 
Greeks, and on the other from the harangue 
which had hitherto constituted the staple of 
the Senate House. More than any other man 


of his times—more perhaps than all other men 


combined—did Cicero contribute hy example 
and precept to raise the Latin language to a 
standard of classical elegance. Tis intluence 
triumphed completely over the yulgarizing 
tendency, and it was no longer doubtful that 
the scholarly language was to be the speech of 
the Imperial Republic. 

TERENTIUS VaRRO was a contemporary of 
Cicero. A profounder scholar than the great 
orator—especially in history and antiquities— 
he devoted himself to historical works and 
satirical compositions. In literary excellence, 
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ax well as in abundance and variety, his works 
fall far below the Ievel of the Cicuronian pro- 
ductions, It was the orator rather than the 
historian who revealed to the people of the 
Republie the full power and majesty of their 
languave in the broad domain of prose. 

Cresar, Cicero, and Varro were the most 
distinguished Hterary men of the closing days 
of the Republic. To he sure, the first was a 
varrior and statesman rather than a man of 
letters; but bis claim to authorship is undis- 
puted, and his patronage of literature was such 
that but for the assassin’s stecl the world would 
have been the richer. Wad he lived to build 
up the vreat library which was one of his 
favorite schemes, and for the management of 
which he scleeted Varro, it is not unlikely that 
a vast mnass of ancient literature now hope- 
lessly lost might have been preserved for the 
entertainment and instruction of mankind. 

As svon as those vast movements were 
accomplished by which the Imperial régime 
was substituted instead of the Republic the lit- 
erary pendulum oscillated again to the side of 
poetry. We have in this fact a phenomenon 
hot often witnessed in the history of literature, 
a phenomenon, indeed, which never could occur 
except among a people of predominant practi- 
‘ality and small imagination. The thing re- 
ferred to is the reversal, in the case of Latin 
literature, of the usual chronolovical order in 
the development of prose and poetry. In nearly 
all nations the latter has preceded the former. 
The rule has been that a given language is 
first perfected by the poets, and then handed 
oyer, not without mueh timidity and delay, to 
the purposes of prose. In most nations the 
earliest prose writers have assumed their tasks 
in a kind of apologetic way, as if their unme- 
tered method of expressing thought were a 
kind of sacrilege and prostitution of letters. 
Here 


the prose development preceded the poetical. 


Not so, however, in the ease of Rome. 


The last century and a half of the Republie wit- 
nessedt the creation of a prose literature which 
for its clevation and classicism required no 
additional finish, As vet poetry had not ad- 
vanced heyond the archaic stages of develop- 
ment. Up to the age of Cicero no vreat 


national poet had arisen to honor his country 
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With the institution of the Empire, 
however, there came a great change in the 


in song. 


literary sentiment of the nation, and poetry 
became a rave in all classes of society. 

The transformation of popular taste was 
traceable in part to the influence of the schools. 
In there the study of poetry and the art of 
assiduously cultivated. 
Nearly every Roman boy of good rank was 
expected to have some skill as a versifier. 
This species of culture became quite universal. 


verse-making were 


No doubt poor Nature tried to hide her wounds 
and dishonor; for she was grievously tramped 
Every body had the 
Augustus in his bath, Ti- 


upon and outraged. 
Muse in common. 
berius In the German woods, Germanicus on 
his campaigns, each contributed, as in duty 
bound, to swell the aggregate of Imperial po- 
etry. 
As for Caligula and Claudius, they contented 
themselves with the humbler work of prose. 


Nero wrote verses like a learned pig. 


In the meantime, moreover, oratory fell to 
a discount. The Empire did not need, did not 
desire, publie speech, as did the Republic. In 
a country where all of the people have the 
good or ill fortune to be on one side of the 
question there can be no oratory. To this ex- 
tent, therefore, the literary energy went over 
to the more agreeable, Jess dangerous, pursuit 
of the niuses. 

Perhaps there never was an age more given 
to literary patronage than that of Augustus. 
The Emperor himself set the example. Tri- 
umphant Rome might now devote herself to 
song. The sovereign encouraged in all possi- 
ble ways the production of literary and artistic 
works. Ue sought out the most distinguished 
men of letters, and made them his friends. 
He furnished them the means of leisure, and 
rewarded them for their works. As did the 
master, so did the men. It became a point of 
honor with wealthy Romaus to have authors 
or artists dependent upon their bounty. More 
than the rest did Messala and Mieecenas dis- 
tingnish themeclyes in this particular. The 
latter, as the friend and counselor of Augustus, 
hecame a kind of literary pontifex for the 
Horace, who had refused the 
favors of the Emperor, accepted those of Mee- 


carly Empire. 


| cenas, and the two for thirty years remained 


ROME. 


in intimate friendship. Vergil succumbed to 
the blandishments of Augustus, and became 
wealthy. 

AMLkceENAS was himself'a man of letters. At 
his palace on one of the hills of Rome he was 
accustomed to entertain the literati of the city, 
and to converse with them on the themes of 
their respective works. Here Horace, Vergil, 
Varius, and many other distinguished lights 
were wont to shed their combined effuleence in 
the luxurious halls of their patron and friend. 

All that such surroundings could contribute 
to produce poetical development was flung 
broadeast from the hands of opulence. If po- 
etry could only have been made to grow by 
supplying rich soil and sunshine and rain, then 
indeed would the Augustan muse have sur- 
But 
poetry is a product of Nature. Culture con- 
tributes her part to Nature’s gift, but no arti- 
ficial means can produce the divine afflatus. 


passed all others of the ancient world. 


An imaginative race will have its poets. A 
people like the Romans will have their rheto- 
ricians. Latin poetry is rhetorie in verse, 

Now it was that the imitative rather than 
creative genius of the Romans cisplayed itself 
in full force. Poet-rhetoricians came on hy the 
score. Of these the names helonging to the 
first class are those of Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Catullus, and Propertius; and of these great 
lichts of Latin literature it is but jnst to say 
that not one ever produced a truly original 
work. 

The earliest of the group of authors just 
named was CaTuLtus. Tis life belongs to the 
last years of the Republic. His father was 
one of Ceesar’s friends, The youth was edu- 
eated in Rome. He acquired a taste for ele- 
glace poetry such as was cultivated by the Alex- 
andrian Greeks, and then became an imitator 
of that style of verse. An imitator he would 
doubtless have remained but for the breaking 
The 
fierce god sent him Clodia, or, as he called her, 
Leshia, wife of the consul Quintus Metellus. 
For awhile she reciprocated his passion, and 


up of the fountains by the onset of love. 


his verse flowed with an inspiration not hith- 
By and 


hy Clodia fell away, and bis muse turned tu a 


erto known among the Roman bards. 


goddess of wormwood. 
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The style introduced in the clegates of Ca- 
tullus found a host of imitators, Every poet 
felt called upon to have some fair one of whom 
he was enamored. Such especially was Tipu.- 
Lus, who reigned for a while as prinee of erotic 
verse. He had been born to the inheritance 
of a Roman knight, but lost his patrimony in 
After the battle of Actium he 
lived in retirement, and devoted himself to lit- 
erature. His poems are characterized by soft- 
ness, melancholy, and languor; nor does it 


the civil wars. 


appear that his muse was insincere in her ex- 
pression of tenderness and passion. 

«A contemporary of the last-named poet was 
Sextus AURELIUS PROPERTIUS. 
a writer of elegaic verse, and as such is worthy 
to he elassed with those of the first rank. His 
model among the Greeks was Callimachus, 


He, also, was 


Whose manly tone he imitated with mueh sue- 
cess. Less original and fervid than Tibullas, 
his poems are the products of a bolder and 
stronger genius, more worthy of the author 
and the age, 

Far above the authors thus far enumerated 
stands the great name of Ovip, His career 
extended from B. C. 66 to 17. While there 
was much about him that was superficial, and 
little in his nature that was calculated to stir 
the profounder depths of feeling, yet his wealth 
of words and the airy grace and freedom 
of his verse will ever give him a niche among 
the greatest poets of Rome. His talents won 
him an entrance to the court of Augustus. 
For a while he walked freely among his royal 
surroundings, but at length fell under the im- 
perial han, perhaps for his intimacy with Julia, 
the granddaughter of the emperor; and for 
this he was banished to Tomi, in Meesia, where 
he passed the remainder of his life in wailing 
ont his sorrows. It ix not, however, by his 
Book of Sorrows that he is known to posterity. 
His lave poems, especially the shnatery Art, 
and his Metemorphoses, constitute his title to 
The latter work is a production of 
much power and interest, heing a narrative 


fame. 


poem in whieh the whole cireuit of mythology 
ix traversed, and the alternate favor and anger 
of the gods towards man and nature recited in 
a manner at once interesting and poctie. 
Greater than Ovid, however, was QUINTUS 
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Horativs Pracevs, known hy his Enelish man: 
of Horace, 
born at Venusia in B.C. 65; 


He was the son of a fieediaian, 
educated at 
Rome. Ue participated asa republican in the 
battle of Philippi, and for this partisanship 
was deprived of his patrimony. He reecived 
a pardon, however, and tuok up his residence 
at Rome, where he soon rose toa high rank as 
a poet. Having gained the friendship of Ver- 
gil, he was introduced by him to Miecenas, 
The sovereign of- 
fered to make him secretary of the Empire, 


and by him to Augustus. 


but the honor was declined; nor would the 
poet accept from Miecenas other gift than a 
Sabine farm, which he received in lieu of the 
one which he had lost in the war. His con- 
dnet in this regard presents a manly contrast 
to that of most of the literary men of the 
period. 

Horace was the most Roman of all the 
The type is that of a satirical 
philosopher combined with a witty farmer and 


Roman bards. 
worldly-wise man of society. He is essentially 
Epicurean, believing in enjoyment for its own 
sake and pleasure as an end. He begins and 
ends with laughing at the follies of mankind, 
It is the laughter of a sage. 
conceived the Sutires, in which, in a mocking, 


In this spirit are 


semi-philosophie tone, he ridicules the absurd- 
ity of life. With current manners and customs 
he makes sad havoe, though the bitterness of 
his invective is not as great as the wit is pun- 
gent. 
addressed to his friends, are conceived in the 
Tn these there is combined the 
vast experience ef a man of the world, ma- 


The Epistles, which are mostly effusions 
same spirit. 


tured by discipline and observation, with such 
an abundance of playful humor and caustic 
satire ax can hardly be paralleled in literature. 
Tn his Odes he tonehes lighter themes in a more 
friendly spirit. Now he sings the praises of bis 
friends—the honor of Mzecenas, the greatness 
of Augustus, his own anticipation of fame. 
Considered as literary productions—that is, 
peems—they are the truest and most perfect 
in the whole circle of Roman letters. 

Of another sort is the illustrious VERGIL. 
He it was who was destined to create the 
Roman epic. He was born near Mantua, in 
the vear B. C. 70, and died at Brundusium, 


on his way home trom a voyage to Greece, in 
the year 19. Tle was more a provineial than 
any of his great contemporaries; but his genial 
spirit and brilliant talents won for him the 
esteem of the Iuperial City, and made him the 


Nor 


did his delicate health and tender coustitution 


most popular of all the Roman poets. 


lessen the disposition of the people to make 
him their tavorite bard. 

Vergil began his poetical work in the style 
of Theoeritus. His first great production was 
the £clogues, in which he introduced to his 
countrymen a style of composition which had 
for them all the charms of novelty. The new 
style was that of the idy} or pastoral poem, in 
which the surroundings, manners, and senti- 
ments of the country folk are sung in a tone 


Then 


hooks of Georgies, full of the hum of agrieul- 


of simple gayety. followed the four 
ture, the growing of trees, the bleating of 
lambkins, the lowing of cattle, and the buzzing 
of bees. These poems are essentially didactic, 
intended to enlighten and instruct the under- 
standing of the Romans as well as to improve 
their sentiments. 

By the composition and publication of these 
works Vergil achieved an enviable fame; but 
his genius, not content with present achieve- 
ment, soared stifl higher and sought in the 
creation of a great epie to find food for its 
The poet selected for his theme the 
The flight of 


sEneas from the flames ef Troy, bearing with 


hunger. 
prehistoric story of Rome. 


him the Penates of the ruined city, and seek- 
ing, under the guidance of prophecy, the dis- 
tant shore whereon he should build the city 
and restore the institutions of his raee—fur- 
nished the heroie subject of bis song—the 
.Eneis, justly reckoned the greatest monument 
In the conduct of his 
The 


intrinsic interest of the ancient story is main- 


oft the genius of Rome. 
theme Vergil showed consummate kill. 


tained, and at the same time the episodes and 
allusions are so managed as to become a tribute 
to the existing order of Roman society. The 
deseent of the Julian line is traced to JEneas. 
The whole tendency of the poem is such as to 
flatter the vanity and inspire the patriotism of 
the Latin race. Gods and men alike are made: 
to bend to the interests and hopes of the ex- 


ROME. 


led tribe springing into greatness from its 
planting by the Tiber. 

Of the prose writers of the Ave of Aueustus 
only one is able to compare in merit aud rank 
with the great poets who have just been imen- 
tioned —Titus Livius, the historian, The rest 
like Asryius Pouiio, .\Grippa, and AvGustus 
himself were writers of memoirs—sketches and 
incidents of the age of which themselves had 
been a part. These fugitive histories of the 
early days of the Empire have perished, and 
posterity is thus unable to judge of their mer- 
its. With Livy the case is ditierent. [fe was 
born at Padua, in B. C. 59, and lived to the 
year 17 of our era. He was intimately associ- 
ated with the Emperor. 
Rome, he undertook the history of the city 
from its legendary foundation to the current 
epoch. The work was of vast proportions, cou- 
sisting of one hundred and forty books, of 


Living in leisure at 


which only thirty-five have been preserved. 
The narrative was brought down to the death 
of Drusus in ihe year B. C. 9, and is con- 
ducted with a skill and fidelity which have 
rarely been surpassed among historical writ- 
ings. Whether viewed as a history or consid- 
ered in the light of a literary composition, the 
works of Livy have truthfully been said to 
mark the culmination of Latin prose. 

After the Age of Augustus the writings of 
the Roman authors have less merit and more 
rhetoric. 
that freedom of speech could not exist. Every 
bold thought fledging itself in the Roman 
mind was stricken dead before taking to flight. 
For enlogy there was abundant opportunity. 
The emperor must be well praised. 
ear of existing prejudice mnst be filled with 
flattery. 
person. 


Such was the constitution of society 


The open 


The panegyrist became the principal 
The Youxcer Puiyy used his great 
All literary 
compositions were infected with a declamatory 


talents to immortalize Trajan. 


spirit. Every thing was conceived and exe- 


The 


age was one of the multiplication of books. 


cuted as if to be given as a recitation. 


The dealers in the shops kept a retinue of 
scribes; but the author, generally anxious for 
immediate success, was eager to have his pro- 
ductions read in public. It became customary 


with the vainglorious literati oi the city to 
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79 
hire halls, gather their friends, employ a claque, 
and thus to give their new-born production a 


The etteet of all this is 
seen in the artificial and declamatory character 


manutactured time. 


of the works whieh proceeded from the post- 
Augustan age. Of such sort are the ten extant 
trazedies and the so-called epies of Lecan 
and Sriurcs,? 

With this decline in the quality of liter- 
ary work, the high estimation in which authors 
were held ceased to exist. Patrons of’ art and 
poetry disappeared. Nero was jealous of the 
fame of literary men, desiring himself to he 
Martian, the 
Spanish epigrammiatist, Hved a 


considered as a great poet. 
hfe of mis- 
erable dependence at the court of Domitian 
until, sent home to Spain by the kindness of 
the Younger Pliny, his sweetness turned to 
vitriol. 

In the midst of such bad surroundings, the 
sincere spirit of Persrus sought expression 
in satire. Himself a stoic, he witnessed with 
dixzust and bitterness the vices of the age. 
Greater than he, and bolder, was JUVENAL, in 
whom the Latin satire reached its culmination. 
Such was the condition of society in the era 
following the reign of Domitian as to merit 
and provoke the keenest invective. The smoth- 
ered voice of the times found expression in 
the verse of Juvenal. He lashes the life 
and manners of Imperial Rome with a scourge 
of terrible severitv; nor does it aypear that 
his indignation against the depraved morality 
of his times was assumed or insincere. 

«As a Roman moralist, the philosopher Sen 
ECA—he whose alleged tragedies are referred 
to above—holds the highest rank. His calm 
spirit taught the lessons of moderation and 
fortitude, 
a better fate than to see his pupil become an 


As the teacher of Nero, he deserved 


imperial] swine, at whose command himself was 
An- 
other philosopher of like rank and character 
was the Exper Purxy, to whom the world is 


destined to suffer an ignominious death. 


indebted for his great and valuable work on 


‘Tt is said that the principal aim of the poet 
Luean in the preduction of his epie entitled Phar- 
salia was to furnish a book of speeches and de- 
clamations for students of eloention. To such a 
complexion had come the tragie mnse, 
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IIe the 


great eruption of Vesuvins, but his well cared 


natural history. lost Jiis htt duriny 
fame could not be smothered under the lava. 
His nephew, the Younger PHny, wae in some 
the work] of letters. 
His tastes, however, ran rather in the diree- 


sense his -uecessor in 
tion of oratory and poetry than to those set- 
entific pursuits to which the uncle had so as- 
siduously devoted his lite. 

Greater than any of the group of writers 
He 
was a man of publie affairs, having heen prie- 
Tn the 
retirement of his old age he composed his val- 


just named was the historian Tactres. 
tor in the year 48, and consul in 7, 


uable works, all of which are either biograph- 
ieal or historical in their subjects. He wrote 
the life of his father-in-law, Avricola, the sue- 


His 


next work was the celebrated monoyrapl en- 


cessful general of the army in Britain. 


titled Germania, to which we are so much 
indebted for our knowledge of the manners 
Then 


followed his Annals and ITistories, upon whieh 


and customs of the primitive Germans. 


his reputation as an author is planted on an en- 
during foundation, Throughout all his works 
runs a spirit of protest against the corrupt 
He 


writes like one born out of due time, for his 
tone is that of a Roman of the old sehool, in 


and dangerous tendencies of his age. 


whom patriotism and the other heroie virtues 
still flourished. 

While the moralists protested against the 
inundation of dissolutencss which was ruining 
society, there were also protestants in litera- 
ture. Certain men of letters appeared who 
advocated a return to the classicism and La- 
tinity of the age of Cicero, Prominent among 
these were the grammarian QUINTILIAN, the 
Enreror Haprian, the scholar Froxro—who 
was the teacher of Marcvs Avreiivs—and 
this great sovereign himself, who was as mueh a 
philosopher asa ruler. The refornis proposed by 
the redjetionists extended to the rejection of all 
pest-Augustan literary models, and the substi- 
tution therefor of the archaie styles and meth- 
ods of the age, extending from Ennins to 
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Cicero, Tt was as though the Metaphysical 
peets of FBueland bad seized a fancy to rem- 
stitute the style of Chaucer. The attempted 
reietion was barren ot) results; but oa move- 
ment somewhat analorous by which Greck 
models were azain advanced as the hest types 
of literary composition—was more successful. 

At the head of this tendency appeared Piu- 
rare and Leerax, and the Neo-Platonie phil- 
osophers. The first named hy his celebrated 
Lives has made a marked impression on the 
Mographical literature of the world, and the 
second Jw his Pialoyues gained the title of 
Blasphemer; tor in them he handled the gods, 
and indeed all the absurdities of paganism, 
with merciless severity. 

After Tacitus there was little originality or 
personal foree displayed in the Reman world 
of letters, Except in the rather unliterary 
department of jurisprudence, there is nothing 
further to admire, The Empire was now con- 
The plant of liter- 
ature could not flourish in the midst of such 
disguictude. The world of strife offered to 


the general great rewards; to the scholar, none. 


tinually agitated by wars. 


The imperial patronage of letters now rose no 
higher than petty favors shown to flatterers. 
Meanwhile the Latin language deteriorated. 
tt ceased to he a elassie. Barbarous construe- 
tions and provincial vulgarities came in like a 
flood. 
forgotten, and Livyy’s pictured page remanded 
to the dust. 

With the division of the Roman Empire 
the culture of the Grecks naturally reeeded to 
Constantinople; the West was left to fall te 
pieces and be trodden under the heel of bar- 


The magniticent periods of Cicero were 


The Christian writers were unable to 
the 
These 


Darism. 


save 


perhaps did not much eare to save 
splendors of pagan literature and art. 
were associated with the old gods, who were 
dethroned and banished. The images of the 
great deities of antiquity were broken in the 
streets of their own eapital, and the iiterature 
in which their praises were embalmed was east 
into oblivion. 
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aT the firat the RoMANs were 


farmers. No other ancient 
people were so strongly 
attached to the rural life. 
If the tradition of .Eneas 
and his eity-building col- 
ony is to be believed, then 
it is certain that the original country folk of 
Latium formed the leading element in the new 
Throughout the whole history of the 
Kingdom, Republic, and Empire the old rustic 
disposition asserted itself among the Roman 
people. 
retained the ancient instinctive preference for 
country residence. 


society. 


The most dissolute of the emperors 


Citizens, poets, statesmen, 
all looked forward with pleasure to an escape 
from the roils and heat of the city to a cooler, 
quieter life in some remote spot hy the Alban 
ov Sabine Hills, There was thus a strife in the 
nature of the Roman between the spirits of 
ambition and repose. 

Rome, however, was a municipality. The 
city government was the beart of the whole 
system. The ancient campaign was a conquest 

The Republic was essentially a mu- 
nicipal state. The Empire was a congeries of 
cities. This fact tended to give to Roman life 
an aspect of peculiar publicity. Notwithstand- 
ing the strong proclivity of the people for the 


of towns. 


allurements of the country, the citizenship of 
the state was borne into the vortex of Rome. 
It is, therefore, in that vast metropolis that the 
lite—at least the public lite—of the people may 
be studied to the best advantage. There the 
Roman citizen is seen at his highest, as well as 
at his lowest, estate. 

By day the streets of Rome were a scene 
of business and excitement; by night, of dis- 
order and dangerous revelry, The absence of 
any suitable illumination gave to prowlers and 
marauders a great advantage over the orderly 
classes of society. Night-watchmen there were 
in abundance; but the by-ways and _ alleys 
were full of lurking-places in whieh vice and 
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| ple went much into the streets at night; but 
the sober classes kept In-doors, both for peace 
and security. 

The city of Rome was greatly disturbed at 
night by noises. The draughi-wagons and carts, 
which were compelled to leave the corporate 
limits at daybreak, rolled heavily to and 
fro; and many kinds of business, such as the 
bringing in and storage of materials and the 
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From the Musvo Borbinico, Rome. 


carting of the waste products of the city, were 
In the day- 
time, as a rule, vehicles were not permitted. 


eondueted exclusively by night. 


The wealthy were borne on litters as far as the 
city gates, and there taken up by conveyances. 
The poor took nature’s method on the sidewalks. 

With the early morning there was a great 
revival of the better life of Rome. The rule 


crime hatched their progeny. Frivolous peo- | required that school-boys should be at their 
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pst s daybreak. Ainong the earliest abroad 
iu te streets were the chents, who burried 
back and forth in the lope of promoting their 
interests by early visit. The strect-dealers 
and auctioneers were astir as soon as it was 
light. The taverns aud wine-shops were thrown 
open, and the goods in the shops exposed for 
customers. The markets were crowded with 
noisy people, eazer to buy aud be gone. So 
great a confusion presently prevailed as to 
make further repoxe impossible, aud the Quir- 
ites in full teza began to show themselves 
abroad, proceeding with dignity to the Forum 
or the halls of ju-tice to bear causes. 

As the Republic of Rome assumed imperial 
proportions, there were estimated to be within 
the city half a million of idlers. These repre- 
sented all classes of society—from the Patri- 
cian fop to the ragged loafer, from the grand- 
daughter and nieces of the Emperor to the 
courtesans of poverty. This vast throug hur- 
ried from end to eud of the city, seeking for 
something that should amuse or, perhaps, sat- 
isfy the wnappeasable hunger of the idle. 
Perhaps no other city of the world has ever 
presented so yast a throug of profitless hu- 
manity—such a sea with its tides and storms. 

This great mass of human beings was truly 
cosmopolitan. Here were met the gray-bearded 
philosopher of Greece; the florid Teutou with 
his yellow hair; the African, black as uight; 
the tattooed Celt of Britain; the Gaul from 
beyond the Alps; the Arab from the desert, 
and the Asiatic uomad from the steppes of 
Surmatia. Through the midst of this human 
sea there passed at iutervals the high-born lords 
and ladies of Rome, borue on Jitters by brawny 
slaves gathered from the ends of the earth. 

Nature, in ancient as in modern times, oc- 
easionally brought forth monsters. Nor was 
the curiosity of such miserable beings to he 
seen, or of others to see them, less in the world 
that was than in the world that is. Ft was a 
common sizht in the streets of Rome to wit- 
ness a crowd of excited people gathered in a 
circle and craning their necks to catch a glance 
at sume deformity on exhibition—some giant, 
dwarf, or monster inviting the gaze of the rab- 
ble in public. 

The sentimeuts of Rome found free expres- 
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sion on the walls. All kinds of preferences, 
jokes, spites, and purposes were here written, 
as if to vive vent to what might not otherwise 
be said. In these iuseriptious the average can- 
didate for publi office saw himself as he was, 
rather than ax he ought to be. On one of the 
walls of Pompeii we read, ‘I beg you to make 
Vettius eedile.” It is merely an electioneering 
speech, preserved by the ashes of Vesuvius. 
Another notice runs thus: ‘‘Ou the 2&th of 
August there will be a show of wild beasts, 
A certain 
Cornelius, although about to die of con- 


and Felix will fight with bears.” 


sinuption, is advised to go and hang hinself! 
One hungry loafer produces this seutiment: 
“Who invites me uot to his table, him [ hold 
as a barbarian.” Eyeu the girls have their 
little idyt. In one place we find, ‘‘ Methe loves 
Christus;” and in another, ‘“Auge loves Amee- 
uins.” And the Latin is generally as bad as 
the sentiment is sweet. 

One of the marked aspects of the civilization 
of the city was the therme, or baths, Some 
of these are amoug the finest works of Roman 
architecture. The people, even the primitive 
Latins, were specially foud of bathing. With 
the coming of wealth aud luxury, nature’s 
plan of a naked plunge into the mountain 
stream gave place to elegaut structures for the 
accommodation and delight of the bather. 
The baths thus provided were the frigidarium, 
or cold; the tepidarium, or tepid; and the cali- 
darium, or hot. These were generally taken 
in succession. After the bather had been 
raised to a sweating heat, cold water was 
poured upon him and he then entered the frig- 
idarium. 

For the swimmers, great marble basins, sup- 
plied by conduits with abundance of pure 
water, were provided. To these bathing estab- 
lishments great attention was given by the 
public authorities. The emperors vied with 
each other in the erection of sumptuous ther- 
me. Agrippa sought the favor of the peop_. 
by the building of fine baths near the Pan- 
theon; while the therm of Titus, Caracalla, 
and Diocletian, even in their present ruined 
condition, have excited the wonder and admi- 
ration of posterity. 

The Romans were not slow to discover the 
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Wohat- 


ever nature provided as suggestive of health, 


attractions of hot and mineral springs. 


recreation, or pleasure, was sought out with 
Not only 
in Italy, but also in the distant provinces at- 


avidity and cagerly appropriated. 


ural advantaves were improved by the seekers 
of profit and enjoyment, and made the bevin- 
Until the present day | 
the names of many famous resorts in Switzer- 


nings of settlements 


land and Frauce attest the Roman origin of 


the communities in which they are found, | 


calidarium, there still burned the fierce pas- 
sion for anhual excitements and antagonisms. 

This disposition found its food in the cireus. 
No other people have ever been so madly fas- 
einated by the spectacular aud exciting scenes 
of the arena. © Bread and the Cirens” was the 
motte of the half million of idlers who thronged 
ihe 
from the Emperor to the begear, were under 
The appetite grew with 
The city was filled with cir- 


streets of Nome. 


All classes of people, 


the spell of the play. 
what it ted on. 


IN THE ARENA.—Drawn by H. Vogel. 


Others, like the once celebrated watering-place 
of Bais, are now a desolation, filled with ruins 
and poisoned with malaria. 

In connection with the therm were the | 
wine-houses, in which the bathers regaled them- 
selves with drink. There was about all these 
establishments an air of luxurious ease, aban- 
doument to the joys of the senses, indifference 
The Ro- 
mans were capable of that sort of relaxation 
which comes of easy indulgence; and yet out 
of the very dissipation of the therm, in the 
breast of the half unconscious bather in the | 


to serious care and responsibility. 


These were built on the grandest scale 
vast amphitheaters, whose tre 


cuses. 


ever known 
mendous spaces could hardly be crowded, 
The games 
grew in frequency. In the times of Mareus 
Aurelius a hundred and thirty-five days in the 
year were set apart for the public exhibitions 
of the arena. Afterwards the number was in- 
creased to a hundred and seventy-five days. 


even with the overflow of Rome. 


On the oceasion of the opening of the Coliseum, 
Titus gave a celebration extending through a 
hundred consecutive days. Still the Romans 


demanded more. After the eonuuest of Dacia, 
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Trajan regaled the city with a fe-tival of a 
huudred and twenty-three days’ duration. And 
the rage was not yet sutistied. 

Beginning in the times of the Republic with 
the contests of wild beasts broucht home from 
foreign parts to destrey cach other in the arena | 
in the presence of the multitude, the appetite | 
for blood was whetted until it demanded the 
blood of men. Then came the contest le- 
If the man slew the 
beast, there was a shout; if the beast devoured 
Finally, it was 
the combat of man with man. It was the reign 
of the vladiators. 
trained for the arena. 


tween minn and beast. 
the man, a shout still louder. 


Bes saeco y 
Forelgn captives were 


Those who distin- 
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Besides these bloody contests of the circus. 
pit the Romans were great patrons of the race 
and the play. Chariot-racing was a favorite 
amusement, and the CVE cliveuses were al 
ranged especially for such contests. The space 
was broad enough to accommodate three or 
four chariots side by side, cach with four horses 
abreast. Less exeiting were the common dra- 
mlutic representations in the theaters. These 
were, however, numerous and well patronized, 
especially in the times of the Republic. But 
the theaters were insignificant in size as com- 
pared with the tremendous aniphitheaters which 
Of the latter a 
single one was lurge enough to contain more 
people than the 
combined theaters 
of Rome. The Col- 
iseum, or Flavian 


were the pride of the city. 


amphitheater, was 
built to aceommo- 


date eighty thou- 
sand spectators ; 
the eireus built in 
Cesar’s time one 
hundred and fifty 
thousand; thesame 
as enlarged by Ti- 
tus, two hundred 
and fifty thousand ; 
and in the fourth 


CIRCUS MAXIMUS, RESTORED. 


guished themselves as swordsmen were wel- 
eomed with applause. Then the Roman him- 
self caught the ambition of personal vietory 
over an antagonist. The young nobles of the 
city eagerly disciplined themselves in the use 
of the sword and sought admission into the 
arena. They were received with unbounded 
favor. The maidens of Rome clapped their 
hands with enthusiaxm and leaned forward. to 
see the death-thrust sent home by some favo- 
rite. The emperors themselves grew jealous 
of the common fume and hecame gladiators. 
Nero, Commodus, and Caracalla thought them- 
selyes more honored by their vietories in the 
arena than in the field. Commodus boasted 
that he had slain twelve hundred men for the 


deleetation of Rome! 


century it was es- 
timated that the 
Maximus would seat three hundred and eighty- 
five thousand people. This monstrous edifice 
was constructed in the valley between the Pal- 
atine and Aventine hills. In the early times 
of the Republic this natural depression was 
used for the exhibition of games. The hillsides 
were furnished with rude seats of stone, and in 
the lowest part a wooden seatlold composed the 
cireus proper. From this insignifieant begin- 
ning grew, in suceessive centuries, the tremen- 
dous structure known as the Maximus, with a 
eapacity far beyond that of any other amphi- 
theater in the world. 

tu the Roman eireus the Jowest tiers of seats 
Here sat the Em- 
peror, the senatorial order, the great nobles 
and Jadics of Rome. 


were the place of honor. 


The equestrians were 


ROME. 


ranged just above. Then came the throne, 
rising higher and higher to the far upper 
arcades, where the black swarm of indiscrim- 
inate humanity was massed like a shadow on 
the horizon. In all the Old World the People 
were seen on the horizon of royalty. 

When the time came for the heginning of 
the scene the performers descended into the 
Of the unbloody 
diversions the most exciting and popular was 
chariot-racing. 
the similar games of Greece, conducted by 


arena, and the sport was on. 
These contests were not, like 


citizens of the state, ambitious to show what 
the physical culture of the commonwealth could 
accomplish, but by hired performers, slaves, 
of the 
Romans witnessing their games, were totally 
ditferent from the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
Greeks. 


a@ means of amusement—a seene to stir his 


freedmen. The sentiments, therefore, 


To the Roman the contest was simply 


heavy and powerful nature with emotions sim- 
ilar to those excited by the pageant of war. 

In order that the great chariot races might 
be successfully conducted rival companies were 
organized to train both steeds and drivers. In 
Imperial Rome, under Nero and Caligula, there 
were four of these associations, known by the 
different colors of their liveries—white, red, 
blue, and green. Afterwards the companies 
were combined into two, the blue and the 
green; and between these two all Rome was 
divided in partisanship. After the division of 
the Empire this rivalry extended to Constanti- 
nople, and, as will be hereafter seen, became 
the source of a dangerous and bloody insur- 
rection. 

On the day when a Roman chariot race 
was to be given the city was early astir and 
eager for the contest. 
with a religious ceremony and a_ procession 
from the Capitol, through the Forum, to the 
The competing chariots were duly en- 


The exercises began 


circus. 
tered. Ina full race there were four abreast, 
each harnessed to two or four horses. Seven 
times the amphitheater must he circled, and 
seven times the driver must make the difficult 
short turn at the post which marked the further 
extreme of the great ellipse. At the close, 
when the result was known, the victor drove 


back to the chalk-line and was greeted with 
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such huzzas as never rent the air of any land 
but Ttaly. 

The pleasure received by the Roman from 
He looked 


on as upon something foreign io himself, a 


these sports was purely objective. 


scene full of excitement, but otherwise touch- 
When the cir- 
cus proper no longer satisfied, he turned te the 
arena of blood. 


ing not himself or his people. 


Uere the struggle of fierce 
beasts raised for a while his flagging interest. 


He saw with delight the red yvashes in the 


quivering flesh of living ercatures. His san- 
guinary disposition was thus appeased. Cresar 


turned for hundred lions and forty elephants 
into the arena. Pompey’s exhibition embraced 
eighteen elephants and between five aud six 
hundred lions, After the subjugation of Dacia, 
Trajan gave a festival of four months’ duration, 
in the course of which eleven thousand wild 
beasts were brought into the arena. In a sin- 
gle day more animals would be destroyed than 
could be contributed by all the menageries, and 
zoological gardens in America.! 

Tn the combats of the arena the wild beasts 
were admitted from their deus, which opened 
out from the siles of the cirele. 
Sometimes the introduction of the fights was 


inclosed 


made with startling effects. Perhaps a ship 


wonld sail into the arena, and suddenly falling 
to pieces pour out a vast number of wild ani- 


mals in a heterogeneons mass. Again a forest 


would arise as if hy magie from the ground, 
and the beasts would spring forth from among 
the trees. Perhaps no modern stage is arranged 
with as great technical skill as was dixplaved 
by the Romans in the management of their 
gigantic arenas. 

The gladiatorial shows followed the wild- 


1The skill of the Romans in the management 
and training of wild beasts was marvelous. The 
most ferocious creatures, taken from the wilds of 
Asia and the interior of Africa, were handled 
with astenishing ease. They were not only snb- 
dued, but trained and edueated. Mark Antony 
had a span of lions that drew his chariot throuch 
the streets of Rome. Cvesar’s elephants, carrying 
torches, escorted their master home by night. 
Tigers and lions were tamed until they were only 
cats of a larger growth. Stags were harnessed ta 
vehicles and made to work as patiently as horses. 
Elephants were taught to dance, to perform on 
the tight-rope, and to write Latin! 
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The 


blood-appetite could no Jonger he appeased 


beast combats us a natural sequence. 
with the slaughter of tigers and lions. The 
man was a more noble sucritice. It appears 
that human combats were first introduced from 
Etruria and Campania, but in Rome they were 
exhibited on a scale never eyualed hetore or 
afterwards. Ty the celebration given by Cesar 
a hundred and twenty pairs of gladiators fought 
in the arena; but this was a mere foretaste of 
what was to eome. During the reign of Au- 
gustus ten thousand of these creatures are said 
to have been killed for the sport of Rome. 
The reign of Augustus was therefore one of 
What then shall be said of the reign 
of Trajan, who in the brief spaee of four 
months sent as many gladiators to their death 
as had perished during the whole time of Au- 
gustus? 
single day, or a single hour of the day, when 
the combats were not renewed. 


pecee! 


For weeks together there was not a 


Tn pairs or 
whole companies the swordsmen were turned 
together, until only some extraordinary inci- 
dent of the fight could raise the enthusiasm ot 
the human butchers who sat lolling and talk- 
ing indifferently in the amphitheater. 
times, for variety, an exhibition would be 


Some- 


given by night, and occasionally there were 
combats on the water. During the reign of 
Claudius a sea-fight was exhibited on the Fu- 
eine Lake, in which nine thousand vietims 
were made to buteher each other for sport. 
The gladiators of Rome were generally pris- 
oners of war. Rome was glad to extract 
amusement from creatures whom she no longer 
feared, and they were generally glad to escape 
from the horrors of dungeons and quarries, and 
enter the dangerous but free arena where they 
might win the applause of the whole Roman 
people, and perhaps obtain their liberty. What 
remained for the stalwart Ducian or Gaul, 
swept into Rome in the train of some great 
triumph, but to fight and kill, and perhaps be 
free to kill again? These fierce ereatures were 
kept at the public expense, in barracks built 
tor their accommodation, by order of the Em- 
peror, Ilere they had fur more eare bestowed 
on them than was given to the soldiers of the 
legions. They were fed and trained by con- 
boisscurs Who knew how to develop all the ca- 
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pabilities of the human body and to extract 
from it its highest exertion. When a skillful 
gladiator received a hurt in the arena, or when 
he sickened in the barracks, he was at once 
put under the care of the best physicians, and 
How 
should she spare her adopted son in whom 
she delighted? 

In the fierce fatal combats of the arena the 
gladiators sometimes fought seientifically, as 
they had been trained by their masters, and 
sometimes after the manner of their own coun- 
try. The rnde Briton was turned into the cir- 
ele in his native war-chariot, and permitted to 
do his best. In general the fighting was done 
on foot, and with swords. Frequently the com- 
batants wore armor, but the trained swordsmen 
of Rome preferred to triumph by strength and 
dexterity. Sometimes the foreign gladiator ap- 
peared on the sand, armed with a trident, a 
dagger, or even with a net, in which he was 
expected to entangle and then kill his adver- 
sary. The like of this, however, was seen only 
in the ruder sort of shows, and not in the fash- 
iunable buteheries over which ihe maidens and 
matrons of the city were expected to clap their 
hands and shout, Habet. 

When the bloody sport was about to begin, 
the gladiators who were to participate were 
marshaled into the arena and passed in pro- 
cession before the people. In front of the seat 
of the Emperor they halted and cried out, 
Morituri te salutamus, ‘We who are about to 
die salute you;” and then with the blast of 
the trumpet the combat began. No such des- 
perate eonfliets have ever elsewhere been wit- 
nessed in the world. The gladiators were 
roused to the highest pitch of ferocity; for the 
stake was life, the forfeit death. Each knew 
well that to distinguish himself was not only 
to live, but to acquire fame. He knew that 
the wild huzza of thousands was ready to an- 
swer the dextrous thrust of his sword, and that 
inevitable death stood just beyond a failure. 
Sueh were the rage and determination excited 


tender Rome nursed him back to health. 


1 When a gladiator was wounded in the arena 
the ery was Habet, “He has it;” and then the 
populace indicated by holding up or turning down 
their thumbs whether he should or should not be 
slain. 


ROME. 


by these circumstances that the defcated vic- 
tim sank to the sand without a eroan or mur- 
So far as the combatants were concerned 
the tragedy wax completed without a sound 
louder than the plash of blood and the sterto- 
rous breath of the dying; but the shout which 
rose when the victor held aloft his bloody 
sword might have shaken the sea.! 
delighted. 


When the arena was strewn and heaped with 


mur. 


Rome was 


corpses, the attendants came in and dragved 
them out of sight. The bottom was covered 
with fresh sand to quench the pools of blood, 
and the sport went on. Rome was delizhted. 
At midday lunch was served to the thousands, 
by order of the Emperor. 


longer met in the Forum to hear the great or- 


The people who no 


ators discourse of liberty, sat in the seats of 
the amphitheater in sight of the blood-mueck 
of the arena and ate the bread of Cresar. 
Rome was delighted. It was in seenes such as 
these that the public life of the Imperial City 
displayed itself and sought to be satisfied. 
Down to the close of the Empire the games 
continued to hold their place as the principal 
enjoyment of the Romans. 
tested stoutly against their eontinuanee; but 


Christianity pro- 


when the protest proved unavailing many ad- 
herents of the new faith vielded to what they 
conld not control, and participated in the 


1 Byron's famous stanza on the Dying Gladiator 
may be appropriately added: 


“T see before me the gladiator lie. 
He leans upon his hand, his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his drooped head sinks gradnally low— 
And through his side the last drops ebbing 
slow, 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 
wretch who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not—his eves 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize— 
But where his rnde hnt by the Danuhe lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play; 

There was their Dacian mother—he their sire 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday! 

All this rushed with his blood—shall he expire, 

And nnavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your 

ire!” 
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bloody speetaeles. It was not until barbarism 
hal come in like a flood, not until the stern 
code of the Arab in the East and the sterner 
conscienee of the Teuton in the West began to 
be factors in that new order of things to which 
Rome was a stranger, that the tearful atroci- 
ties in which the race of Romulus had eome 
tu take delight were abolished. In Spain—the 
only country of Modern Europe in which the 
spirit of Old Rome is still predominant—the 
bull-tight yet preserves the horrors without the 
heroism which were exhibited with pride on 
the sands of the great eireuses by the Tiber. 
Turning, then, to the domestic, as distin- 
guished from the pubhe, life of the Romans, 
we find mueh which is entitled to our sympa- 
thy. 
head of a household. 


The man of the early Republic was the 
He was its priest, and 
He had around him a 
host of sons and daughters. Monogamy was 
the law of the family. 
revereneed and honored. 


in some sense its king. 


The father must be 
The sons grown to 
manhood were not released from his authority. 
The married daughters passed from his control 
to that of their husbands. The single will of 
the head of the house was predominant, and 
might not be treated with neglect or slight. 
He was known as the peter fumiliaus, and his 
authority was absolute within his own domain. 
In the case of his absenee or death the mother, 
who was called the matrona, exercised a good 
part of his prerogatives. She ordered the 
household, exacted obedienee, condueted the 
edueation of the boys. Women of this class 
were of great influenee in Roman society. 
Many of them were known to fame, and no 
doubt deserved their exalted reputation as vir- 
tuous and patriotie mothers. Such was Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Graechi, exhibiting 
her sons as her jewels, and educating them for 
the service of the state. 

The boys of the better class of Romans 
This duty 


was performed either by the mother or, as was 


were generally trained at home. 


usnally the ease, by a pedagogue who was em- 
For this offiee a 
At any rate, he must 
he able to teach Greek, as all youths of the 
upper class were expeeted to learn that lan- 
guage, even in preference to their own. In the 


ployed for that purpose. 
Greek was preferred. 
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age of Cicero, when the Hellenic culture was 
in the highest faver, even the virls were taught 
that tongue, without the mastery of which no 
one could chiim refinement. The sons of the 
eomimon peuple were educated in schools which 
were private institutions, under the control of 
masters who were little esteemed for their office 
or character. There was a strong discrimina- 
tion drawn between these teachers of the com- 
mon schools and those philosophers and rheto- 


self to the roof of the house or some place in the 
street, and there enforce with the rod what he 
coukl not infuse by intelligence and kindness. 

Among the great teachers of Rume—those 
who held the professional rank—may be men- 
tioned Verrits Fraccts, who as tutor of 
Augustus’s grandchildren dictated his own 
terms; SENECA, the ill-fated instructor of Nero; 
QuisTILiaN, who held a like office in the house- 
hold of Domitian ; and APPoLonivs, the teacher 


vicians of the higher rank who taught rather | of Marcus Aurelius. So great was the inde- 


pendence of the 
last-named philos- 
opher that he 
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ROMAN LADY AT HER TOILET. 
After the Elkington Plaque. 


for social and political distinction than for 
gain. These latter were greatly esteemed, and 
were dilivently sought after by the emperors 
and Roman nobles, anxious to obtain for them- 
selves and their families the benefits of asso- 
ciation and instruction, The common school- 
masters were freedmen or provincials, poorly 
paid and thoroughly despised. The establish- 
ments in whieh they taught were, like them- 
selves, forlorn. Sometimes no building at all 
was furnished by the patrons, and the misera- 
hle, morose master was obliged to betake him- 


obliged the young 
Aurelius to trudge 
like other boys to 
his own house to 
be instructed. 

Iu the school the 
Roman youth was 
taught two lan- 
guages — his own 
and Greek. When 
the latter was ac- 
quired he must 
read the classical 
authors of both 
tongues. He must 
learn the poets by 
heart. He must be 
able to recite and 
declaim. He must 
learn to be an or- 
ator, or at.any rate 
an elocutionist, at- 
tending carefully 
to his gestures and 
the cadence of his periods. Oratory was the 
only branch of instruction which the state ever 
took under its patronage. All other depart- 
ments of learning were allowed to shift for 
themselves. 

Rome was a slaveholding Republic. Like 
the other ancient states, she had uo compune- 
tion. Whom she would she teok, and whom 
she took she enshived. Ancient society with- 
out the institution of slavery is quite unthink- 
able. It was supported by foree; that is, by 
war. The warrier-race must be supported by 
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a laboring race, The warrior-race must he 
supplied by the birth of sons and the laboring 
Tin 
the 
abstract prineiple 


race by a stream of captives, taken adult. 


enslave prisoners seemed natural, and 
damnable atrocity of the 
seems never to have shoeked the leathern con- 
science of antiquity. 

The Roman fumilia meant the whole group 
of persons associated with a given bousehold, 
This ineluded the family proper, the slaves, 
dependents, and incidental attachés of the 
master. Sometimes in the case of a grandce 
of high rank ten thousand persons were thus 
grouped in a single familia. Such was the 
house of Orgetorix, mentioned in the first 
book of Cresar’s Commentaries, Over this lare 
aggregation of human beings the authority of 
the pater familias was absolute. 


As to them he 


Especially 
was this true of the slaves. 
had and exercised potrstus vite neeisque, the 
power of life and death. The Roman charac- 
ter was such as to make this power one of 


The 


favors, received nu merey, 


fearful import. servile race knew no 
The master might 
destroy his slaves with impunity. A runaway 
was treated as a wild beast. He was pursued, 
eanght, branded, beaten, crucified, any thing 
aceording to the ecaprice and passion of his 
If he turned upon and killed his mas- 


ter all his fellow slaves, as well as himself, 


owner, 
were put to death. He was merely a piece of 
living property, uot indeed so well esteemed 
as horses and cattle, for the latter were not 
dangerous to the state. 

Tn the case of masters naturally benevolent-— 
especially if the slaves showed themselves to 
be capable of fidelity and truth—kindlier rela- 
Tt is of record that 
in certain instances the slave was taken into 
the confidence of the household 
treated consideration. Not, however, 
until the time of Hadrian did the state insti- 
tute any measures to soften the merciless rigor 
of the slave-code. 


tions sometimes existed. 


and wax 
with 


Christianity, while not op- 
posing herself to the institution of slavery, did 
much to relax the jaws of the fieree beast of 
Roman cruelty. In the communion service 
of the early church the slave and his master 
niust mect on terms of equality; and there no 
doubt the poor wretches of the servile class 


' became more respected than in any other situ- 
ation in which they were placed. 
In the old hardy Rome of the early Repub- 
lie the slaves were not numerous. The ancient 
Roman, even of the highest rank, was himself 
a laborer, War, however, brought in his 
captives, and servile labor was substituted for 
Under the 
later Republie many grandees could count 
City after city and 
state after state were conquered, and new trains 


free. Then the number inereased. 


their slaves by thousands. 


of prisoners were driven into Rome. The slave 
market was a glut. He who would work a 
farm ora mine bought as many captives as he 
would, and paid but a trifle for them, Each 
master of large property appointed over his 
slaves a stlentiurius, or overseer, to whom was 
delegated the owner’s authority. The serviles 
were divided into groups according to their 
employment, which ranged all the way from 
the hard toil of the mine and the quarry to 
the care of the library and the instruction of 
The physician of the 
familia was frequently a learned slave, and the 


the master’s children. 


Roman noble’s secretary was usually chosen 
from the servile rank—some educated Greek, 
who knew more than the pater familias and 
all his household together. 

The Roman client was not, strictly speak- 
ing, included in the familia. He was originally 
a dependent of the patrician, to whom he 
owed certain legal services and from whom he 
was entitled to protection. At a later period 
the clents were merged into the plebeian class, 
and constituted one of the chief elements in 
The legal 


relation disappeared, and a personal tie took 


that turbulent body of suciety. 
its place. The clients continued in dependent 
attachment to the nobles of their choice, and 
the sovial code required a eareful service, 
Every morning the chents came in a swarm 
to their patron’s house to pay their respects and 
to know his wishes for the day. Perhaps he 
would go abroad, in which case Roman vanity 
' reqnired that he should be attended by the 
If he were 
going into the Fornm to deliver an oration, 


whole train of his dependents. 


then his clients must he present to support 
him with applanse. They were his haekers in 


| all social and politieal relations, and for service 


&6 


in this respect they received daily from his 


bounty an allowance or dole called the sporty 


dit. 


This was given at the master’s house, and con- 
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ness to transact or sume interest to be 


pro- 
moted, This attended to, the noblenimun gave 


himself to leisure, reading in his library, or 


A 


A ROMAN EMPEROR GIVING AN AUDIENCE 


Aftera Painting by Alma Tadema, 


sisted] either of a small sum of money or of 
articles of food or clothing. 

When in the morning the swarm of depend- 
ents had been sent out of the atrium of the 
patron’s house, there came others who had busi- 


| dictating to an amanuensis a letter to some 


friend, 


Anon, he must himself go forth mto 


the street, perhaps, to the Senate House or 


the Forum. 
way, he must attend to courtesy. 


Once there, as well as on the 
His supe- 
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riors must he visited or saluted, and all of 
those politieal eivilities attended to, upon the 
observanee of whieh the man of Rome was as 
much dependent for success as the citizens at’ 
The clients were thus aforded 
an opportunity to see their great patron as 


modern times. 


much subordinated to the general order as 
The poct Mar- 
tial, who had himself been a chent tor thirty 


themselves had heen to him. 


years, found sume solace in addressing his pat- 
ron in the following strain: 


“Maximus, ves, [ own it with shame, Tam liun- 

ting a dinner; 

But thou huntest elsewhere: both of 
are alike. 

If I come early to pay amy respects, [ tind thou 
hast started 

Qn a like errand elsewhere: here, too, we both 
are alike. 

If I attend thee, walking before muy maceniticent 
patron, 

Thou dost to others the same: tere we ain 
ure alike.” 


us jiere 


He who has read history carefully will have 
observed how gradually—notwithstanding the 
great shocks of civil war—the Roman Repub- 
APatlie 
first the court of Augustus was nothing more 


he was transformed into the Empire. 


than the house of the First Cousul and ereat- 
est senator of Rome. The vreat atrium was 
thronged with petitioners and triends who came 
and went as freely as to the palace of any 
The duties of the establizhinent 
The Emperor 


sat, or Walked and talked, receiving saluta- 


other noble. 
were performed by freedinen. 


tions, giving publie audiences, hearing claims 
preferred, addressing the senators aud knivhts 
as friends, and m some sense as fellow-citizens. 

In the like manner did the Empress as it re- 
speeted the wives of the distinguished men who 
thronged her lord’s palaee. Time, however, 
The duties of the court 
grew into offices to be filled by Roman citizens, 
who anxiously sought such preferment.  For- 
mality came in ape-like, and pomp and cere- 


brought its changes. 


mony took the place of the semi- republican 
simplicity with which the Imperial rgime was 
ushered in. 

Of course, Roman society had its exactions. 
It was expected that the citizen and his house- 
hold should attend to the fashionable demands 


of the times. The current order must be ob- 


6. 


ST 
served. Calls of friend=hip must Iw made sud 
the small flatteries of lite delivered & dao qands. 
The court of justice, the public lecture, the 
tumily festival, the ordinary visit—allb these 
must reeeive a share of attention, and all the 


more as Rome grew ¢reat and luxurious. 
There were, perhaps, in the Tinperial City as 
Inany things to demand, aud us many other 
things to distract, the attention of ler people 
as in any other great community, either an- 
eient or modern. The man of aflhim must be 
always abroad attending to the ealls of duty 
and competing with his fellows in the muinte- 
nance of his rank in society and the state. 
The daily ineals of the Roman were three 
in number—thoneh the first, or morning re- 
past was hardly worthy ta be dignitied by the 
name of meal At an carly howr the mem- 
hers of the tumily repaired to the bourd and 
partook sparingly of bread and salt, trait, ol- 
ives, amd cheese, There was no attempt at 
gathering arenod the table, but cach ate as he 


el 


would. At neonday came the praudiin. or 


fish, 
| shell-fish, and wine; but the principal meal 


, duneheon, at which were served cues, 
was the dinner, or ecena, which was served to- 
wird sunsct, aod sometiines continued tite the 
night. This principal daily feast began with 
certain appetizing articles dike the eutides of 2 
modern bill of fare, and then followed two 
full eourses and a dessert. 

In the early times the Roman table was 
spread in the plainest and most fragal mater. 


4 
ai 


The fare was like that of the Spartans. 
simple porridge of prise was the principal arti- 
ele of tood. To this. as the people aequired 
means, were added fruity and veeetables ; nor 
did the Roman commous ever rise to a devel 
of living quch more luxurious than that of 
the primitive reprblicans. In the apper classes 
of society, however, there was rapid) progress 
towards the refinements of the table. 

From the year B.C. 174, cooks and bakers 
hegan to ply their vocation as professionals, 
and about the same time the foreign wars of 
the Romans made them acquainted with the 
By nature 
AU cor- 


gastronomic luxuries of the East. 
the man of the city was a great eater. 
poration that began with fratricide and ended 
in barbarism was not likely to lack in stomach, 
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Expecially was the Imperial gastrie juice a | 


sulyent of tremendous power. From the time 
of Auvustus the tables of the royal trieliia or 
dining-rooms groaned) more and more under 
their lond, 


bution to supply the pampered appetites of the 


The world was put under contri- 


Cwesaurs. The greatest gormand of them all 


was Vitellius, who, in order to appease the un- 


care was given to the preparation of poultry. 
Fowls were fattened in the dark, under the 
belief that the quality of the flesh was thereby 
improved. Ducks and geese were stuffed with 
figs and dates tor a like purpose of adding to 
the flavor. 

Almost every extravagance of conceit was 
practiced in the seleetion and preparation of 
food. Caprice would seize 
upon some bird or beast, 
perhaps hitherto regarded 
as unclean, and devote it 
to the table as a delicacy. 
The higher life of Rome 
became bestial to a degree 
never equaled in the case 
of a people equally eivil- 


aaa ized. Several of the Em- 


Hu 


perors were genuine swine, 
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Their ghittony was hardly 
redeemed by the slight 
flavor of epicurean de- 
ceney which pervaded it. 
The revenues of king- 
doms, backed by the re- 
sources of unserupulous 
power, were scarcely sufli- 
cient to maintain the style 
of living which wasadopted 


by the later Cresars. Api- 
clus feasted on the tongues 
of flamingves, and Elaga- 
balus on their brains. Pea- 
cocks, storks, and eranes, 
and nearly all the other 


uneatables were taken with 


gusto on the Roman table. 


A ROMAN COURT OF JUSTICE. 


appeasable, sent out detachments of hunters 
into foreign parts to scour untrodden forests 
for game, and dispatehed squadrons to drain 
the sea if by any means he might be filled. 
To the fish, oysters, and crabs thus supplied 
were added such delieacies as mussels and 
snails, which were highly prized by the Roman 
epicure, Tt was a custom of the time to bring 
such ereatures to the table a/fve, in order that 


their freshness might not be suspected. Great 


3ut the flesh of bird and 
fowl was by no means 
enough in strength and 
flavor to satisfy the animal appetite of him to 
whom dyspepsia was a stranger and satiety im- 
possible. He must have pig. From the mere 
pigling of Campania to the wild boar whose 
frothing jaws had champed for twenty years in 
the forests of Asia, the swine race was devoured 
The royal gluttons could 
tell by the flavor from what country a given 


by the race of swine. 


boar had been taken, notwithstanding the more 
than fifty ways in which he might be dressed. 
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Of wines, that of Creeuba, in Campania, 
was reckoned the best. The vintage ot cach 
consulship was marked so that its age mizht 
be known. 
bore a jabel specifying the quality and the 


The jars in which it was stored 
date. The Falerian was regarded as next best 
after the Campanian. Then came several other 
varieties claiming the third rank. Foreign 
The vintage of 
Greece was highly esteemed, and was nearly 


war brought foreign wine. 


always found in the cellars of noblemen. 

It is due to say that in the matter of drink 
the Romans were more temperate than in food. 
Tt appears that the gluttenous habit sought 
fullness rather than intoxieation. In this re- 
gard the manner of the Greeks was imitated. 
Before drinking, the Roman weakened his wine 
with water and cooled it with snow. | Some- 
times the beverage wasa mixture of wine, water, 
and honey, flavored with spice. In this case 
the drink was generally warmed, and for the 
preparation of the same a small furnace for 
charcoal was kept in every fully farnished 
house." 

The table furniture of the Romans was rich 
and artistic. 


stood on side-boards wrought of costly woods. 


Massive vessels of gold and silver 


The candelabra and lamps were of silver or 
The rare 
woods which were used for the general furni- 


bronze, done in graceful designs, 


ture were tastefully carved and inlaid with 
ivory or the precious metals. The seats were 
arranged with soft cushions, on whieh the 


The din- 


ing-room, or trielintum, was the largest single 


guests sat or reclined at their ease. 


TAS a specimen of what the Roman cuisine 
was able to atford, the following bill of fare is ap- 
pended, the same being for a pontifical banquet 
in the time of Cesar: 

Furst Course.— Conger-eels, oysters, two kinds 
of mussels, thrushes on asparagus, fat fowls, a ra- 
gout of oysters and other shell-fish, with black 
and white marrons. 

Second Course.— A variety of shell-fish and other 
marine animals, heecaficos, haunches of venison, 
a wild boar, a pastry of beceaficos and other birds, 

Third Conrse.—The udders of swine, boar’s 
head, fricassee of fish, fricassee of cow's udder, 
ducks of various kinds, hares, roast fowls with 
pastry, and Picentine bread. 

This menn was but a foretaste of the coarse 
but elaborate sumptuousness which prevailed in 
the Later Empire. 


apartment of the honse, and its position and 
surroundings were chosen in a manner to min- 
ister to the convenience and Juxvrr of the 
family and the great retinue of cuests which 
were frequently called to the noble’s board. 
In the homes of the commons the dining- 
hall was, of conrse, less extensive, its furniture 
less elaborate. The table of the plebeian was 
a quadrangular board, on three sides of which 
were arranged the couches on which the eaters 
The fourth side was 
left unoccupied, so that the attendants might 
serve with ease. 


reclined at their meals. 


Such a table was generally 
of a size to accommodate three guests to each 
eouch, or nine persons in all. 

In general, the table manners and ceremony 
of the Remans were copied from the Greeks— 
unless, indeed, both grew from the habits of a 
common ancestry. In one marked particular, 
however, the two raves differed in the conduct 
The Greeks 
ex¢luded their women, while the Romans de- 


of the meal and the hanquet. 


manded their presence and conversation. It 
was, however, the stronger domesticity, rather 
than a superior refinement, which gave in this 
respect the favorable distinetion to the Western 
race. Before reclining at the table the Romans 
garlanded themselves with flowers, a supply of 
which could always he obtained in the market. 

The Romans were more serious than the 
Greeks, and their conversation at the table was 
less brilliant. When the city waxed great and 
Juxnrions it became customary to enliven the 
feast with music and many other specialties. 
Declaimers came tuto the hall and recited from 
the orators and poets. Supple dancing-giris 
from Andalusia displayed their graces of form 
and posture. The juggler, buffoon, tragedian, 
and pantomimist each exhibited his skill and 
When the 


banquet chaneed to be exclusively for men, 


received his share of applause. 


there was much equivoke and indecency in the 
performances given for the amusement of the 
guests, 

In connection with feasts and banquets, 
there was one kind of caprice which wax pecul- 
The 


eaters at the royal board generally expected 


jarly Roman. This was the surprise, 
to he astonished with some marvel in the ar- 


rangements for the occasion. Herein there 
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was manifested that same skill which bas been 
remarked as apparent in the Construction of 
the eireus and arena. The Roman architects 
were adepts in the art of producing effects hy 
. . ry N 
physical contrivance. The emperors were great 
etna eat | 
patrons of this kind of skill. Tn the construc- | 


tion of his Golden House, Nero had the vaulted | 


> oe 
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We are indebted to the chatty Petronius 
Jn the 
course of the banquet the surprises were con- 


for an gecount of oue of Nero's feasts. 


stint and ineredihle in their eharaeter. As 
soon as the guests had reclined, a retinue of 
Exyptian slaves entered and washed the rev- 
eler’s hands and feet in snow-water. A great 
salver was then brought in» 
in the midst of whieh stood 
a bronze ass bearing silver 
paniers filled with blaek and 
white olives. On his back sat 
old Silenus pouring sauce trom 
a wine-sack. The sausages 
were set on a gridiron, under 
which, in imitation of live 
coals, were heaped plums and 
red pomegranate kernels. On 
the edye of the tray were 
oysters and snails set in a 
natural way among the vege- 
tables with which they were 
to be eaten. In the revela- 
tion a hen of earved wood 


was introduced. She sat with 


ROWAN TRICLINIUM OR PINTNG-HALL. 
After Viollet le Dune, 


ceiling of the dinine-hall so planned as to re- 
volve on an axis, thus producing one sky for 
day and another for night. Otho’s ceiling was 
so arranzed that when the guests were seated 
gold tubes shot out of the dome, and showered 
odorous spray on the hanqueters, Sometimes 
petals of flowers were scattered from: above mn 
a similar manner. 


outspread wings covering a 
nestful of peacock’s eggs, and 
these were served to the guests. 
On being broken, each egg re- 


vealed what appeared to he 


an unhatehed ehick, but which 


preved to be a beeeafico done 


in egu-sauee! The dishes of 
cach course Were removed to 
the musie of a chant, and one 
of the attendants was boxed 
for reaking the rhythm by 
stopping to piek up a dish. 
The wine served in the uext 


course was a hundred years 
oh. At one point iu the ban- 
guet the dishes whieh were 
brought in were of the most ordinary pattern 
and vulgar finish; but these on being lifted 
proved to he only covers for the real treasures 
A fat 


hare was eonverted into a pegasus by the addi- 


which were concealed beneath them. 


tion of wings. 
When the earver came he performed his 
duty to musical aecompaniment, keeping per- 
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fect time. When the great wild boar wos 
brought in, he bore on his tusks two Task 
of palm twigs filled with dates. By the side or 
the huge creature lay eight pigs, done in paste 
by the confectioner. | Further on in the han- 
quet the ceiling opened overhead, and down 
came a silver hoop, bearing alabaster phials of 
perfumes, silver coronets, and other keepsakes 
for the guests. When the banqucters reached 
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forth and took the fruit which a fisure of Ver- 
tumnus, standing in the midst of the table, 
eutied in his bosom, they were sprinkled with 
little jets of saffron water. And so caprice 
followed eapriee to the end of the maniticent 
revel, until curiosity could be no longer ex- 
cited, and then the gormands who had consumed 
ihe treasure of a state retired, each to his place, 
and slept in the shadow of mighty Rome. 


CHV eT ER LN —-RELIGION, 


OME was one of the most 
religious states of anti- 
quity. From the first to 
the last of that fiar-reach- 
ing career which extended 
from the founding of the 
city to the overthrow of 


the Western Empire, the same sentiment— 
albeit in different forms—of obligation to the 
gods pervaded the people. The notion that 
man’s life might be purified by oblation and 
sacrifice, that the supernal powers might be 
appeased and brought into sympathy with 
mortals by their pravers and offerings, was a 
Although the Ro- 
man sometimes mocked at the gods, he never 
mocked at the sentiment of religion, Al 
though his faith had not much to do in eon- 
trolling the moral conduct of his life, vet his 


belief well-nigh universal. 


views respecting the deities, and what was due 
to them in worship, were in the nature of con- 
victions not to be shaken out of his mind. 
The religious development of the Noman 
people was threefold: First, the primitive 
Latin system; second, the Grieco-Italian svs- 
tem, and third, the reformed pavanisni—the 
last being the form of faith which was con- 
fronted and overthrown by Christianity. It 
will be appropriate to give some account of 
each of these systems and of the cireumstan- 
ces of their transformation, one into the other. 
In the first place, then, we shall consider the 
system of the primitive Latins, such as it was 
before contact with Greek culture led to the 
introduction of a Roman mythology. 


Without the brilliant imagination of the 

Greeks, the early Latins adopted a system of 
faith consisting of simple forms of belief and 
Tt was not character- 
ized by that variety and inflection from a 
| 
| 


a limited development. 


given type whieh marked the religion of the 
UfeHenic race. The gods were not at the first 
rused to the rank of persons. They were ab- 
stractions rather, which Roman thought was 
able to create but unable to develop. 


theless, these gods of the formative stage were 


Never- 


sincerely believed in, and were necessary to 
the existence of the social and political order. 
So inwoven with the very fabric of society 
were the fundamental concepts of religion that 
from the first both public and private affairs 
were made dependent for their success or fail- 
ure upon the will of the gods. 

Beginning with the religious system of the 
Latini we find that the first stage of develop- 
This 


came to pass under two or three distinct intlu- 


ment was that of multiplying the gods. 
ences. In the first place the early Romans— 
indeed the Romans of all ages—were tolerant 
of foreign deities. The people of the primitive 
Republic were better pleased to import than 
to invent new gods. In the Jatter work the 
race had little facility. It thus came to pass 
that when the poliey of subduing and ineor- 
porating the surrounding nations was adopted 
by Reme, she honored and retained the over- 
thrown gods. Such a course was natural and 
expedient. 

In the second place, the plan and process 

| of multiplying the divinities arose from the 


oe CANIVERS UG FES Wes 
inability miitnde of the Toman oil to 
hold manus attributes together in ane person- 
ality. The multipleity ot nature = ied to 


require that the abstraction should te broken 
up inte its constituent elements. Each element 
Of 
the thirty original god. of Latium there were 
made such division aud inerease as to fill earth, 


When all the 


attributes of what lad been an abs 


became a power, making qaany of one, 


air, and sea with a multitude, 


ract con- 
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it delighted. Each family, each individual, 
selected what to him or it appeared to be a 
presiding genius to whom prayer was addressed 
and adoration offered. Thus came Italy to 
have two populations; the one mortal, the 
other immortal and the latter rivaled the 
former in number. 

The Roman home had its household gods, 
called the Prncates. 
deities of the sacred precincts. 


They were the guardian 
After these 
the dearest yods were 
the Lures or Lords. 
These were the souls 
of departed ancestors 
who were still pres- 
ent in the abodes of 
mortality. They 
were the spirits of 


the good fathers. To 
carry out the antithe- 
sis the sonls of the 
bad, the Lemures and 
Larwe, were likewise 
supposed to revisit 
the scenes of their 


SACRIFICING TO THE LARES. 


Drawn by H. Vogel. 


cept had been impersonated then the process 
continued with In 
this there appeared to the Roman nothing 


the deifieation of man. 


moustrous or absurd. .Altars and temples were 
in many instances erected to the honor of 
alives and the title of 
divine) taken by all the Cwsars 


sole emperor still 
adinpustins 
after Octayinuus, shows that the whole group 
were contemplated as in a proeess of aputhe- 
esis, In this analytical svstem of theogeny 
every Roman oryanization from the state tu 
the debating clab had its own deities in whom 


| 


former activity, 
prowling like wicked 
ghosts about the dens 
of evil and despair. 

So all Italy was 
peopled with gods, 
Town and country 
were filled with 
shrines and temples, 
where the gods pe- 
euliar to each local- 
ity received the ado- 
ration of the devont. 
Holy buildings, however, belonged rather to 
that period of Noman history when Greek cul- 
ture had fired the popular imagination with 
what it had been originally unable to create. 
In the epoch of the later Republic and the early 
Empire magnificent temples in the best style 
Tn 


the public squares of Rome shrines and mon- 


of Greek architecture rose on every side. 


uments, niches and altars, were seen wherever 
a place might be found to eontain them; and 
even the gardens aud groves were penetrated 
with the emblems of that religions fervor 
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which glowed in the heart of great and cri | 
Rome. 

It will not have exeaped the attention of 
the thoughtful reader of Roman history that 
the powers and prerogatives and distiuetion- 
of that great citizenship were all derteed. Thy 
came from the state. The Roman, aceordline 
to his own theory, was not great in Aims: /y, 
but great as a part of Rome. His rank came 
from Rome. If a patrieian, the senate vave 
him his prerogatives; if a public officer, he 
was so because of election. 
straction—the Reman government—which by 


That massive ab- 


the constitution of the state was able tu build 
the Eternal City, hurl armies with resistless 
force against the surrounding nations, domi- 
nate both sea and land, and conquer the world, 
gave to each and all their relative «distinctions 
Tfow unlike the 
eondition of the world sinee feudalism vaye to 


in the great fabric of Rome. 


man his personal right and individual impor- 
tance! It thus happened that Rome gave 
liberty to the world, and feudalism freedom— 
liberty being the aggregate name for the rights 
of man wnder a state, and freedom the name 
of those rights which are derived from himself. 

This general view of the constitution of 
Roman political society will serve to explain 
the non-existence of a religious hierarchy in 
the state. 
but they were officers of the government. 


Priests there were in abundanee, 
Their 
right to be priests was conferred by the state. 
Their sacred office gave them no power over 
society beyond a certain general respect in 
which all the priests of the world have had the 
good fortune to be held by secular society. 
The ceities of Rome had each a body of 
priests who served at the altars and maintained 
the honor of their respective gods. There was 
a college in chief of hierarchs called the Ponvt- 
FICES, to whom was committed the general 
oversight of the religious ceremonials of the 
city. 
known as the FLamey, whose duty was, as in- 
dicated by the name, to kindle and attend the 


Each deity had his own chief priest, 


altar-fires and manage the sacrifices and burnt- 
offering. The great flamen of the city was the 
high-priest of Jupiter. He was called the 
Drauis, and was held in the highest honor. 
He and his house were exempt from all public 
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Hite au 


foe at Joves 


iluties, to the end that his wll lit be 


devoted to the service of) the 


He might not touch any thine sie leau, or look 
upon the dead, or enter a cemmetory. When 


he passed, the workmen ceased trom their toil 
nutil he was out of sight. So vreat wax his 
stncity that the culprit who entered dix house 
was free, and the criminal on his way to exe- 
cution was pardoned. 

After the college of priests, the next body 
of celcbrants was the Vesrans, As the name 
Wnphes, they were the pricstesses of Vesta, 
the house-goddess of the Romans. It was their 
duty to keep burning evermore the sacred fires 
on her altars They were require to Hye a 
life of blameless purity. Their term of service 
was thirty years. In ease of any lapse from 
virtue on the part of a vestal she was walled 
up alive in atemb. Like male hicrarchs, the 
priestesses of Vesta went abroad among the 
people, and by them were treated with the 
greatest respect. In public they were attended 
by a lictor, and the populace stood in respect- 
To insult a 


vestal was an aifense punishalle with death. 


ful silenee while they passed. 


At great festivals and celebrations in Nome 
the vestals were honored Hike persons of the 
highest rank. 

The general supervision of the priestesses 
belonged to the Poxtirex Maxnics, who stood 
at the head of the religious affairs of the state. 
To him was referred the decision of all ques- 
tions relating to the orthodoxy of the national 
faith. 
gineer of the city, baying charve of the public 


This bigh officer wax originally the en- 


works, especially the bridges over the Tiber, 
and hence his title of pontitex. The Roman 
ealendar was in his eharge, as was alse the 
regulation of the annual festivals, The public 
documents of the state were in the keeping of 
the pontifices, and they thus beeame the first 
annalists or recorders in Rome. It was their 
duty to decide in what manner the gods should 
be consulted and prayed to; but of this branch 
of the ceremonial—namely, the consultation of 
the deities—another body of the priests, called 
Avetrs, had exclusive jurisdiction; that is, 
the actual conduct of the service of augury or 
divination. 

The belief in the possibility of knowing the 
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will of the gods hy consulting signs Tas Iain 
common to all races. Among the old Latins 
such a faith was especially strong; and the 
common people of Rome accepted the belief 
without douliting. 
damental doctrine that any one might observe 


Tt was accepted as a fun- 


and interpret omens; but the very uniyersal- 
ity of the thing implied that certaim persons 
Of these there 
were two classes in Rome: the augurs proper, 


should he set aside as diviners. 
and the haruspiees. The duty of the former 
was to interpret the signs of the upper air, such 
as the phenomenon of lightning and the flight 
of birds; while the business of the haruspex 
was to know the will of the gods from an exim- 
ination of the entrails of animals. 

The particular manner of divination em- 
ployed by the Avaunr was as follows: He first 
This he 


then divided into four small squares by trans- 


drew a square figure on the ground. 
verse lines. At the intersection of the cross- 
fines the observer took his station, facing to 
the south. 

into the air. 
of the left hand was good fortune; every thing 
to the right, bad. 
faet of appearance which constituted the good 


Stunding thus he gazed intenily 
Whatever appeared to the side 


But it was not merely the 


or evil omen. 

The particular character of the things which 
were seen was that which evoked the augur’s 
skill. 


nature of the lightning’s flash, whether zigzag 


The manner of the bird's flight and the 


or spreading in a sheet, were the features 
which ealled for skill. 
great. 
a kind of traditional lore received from his 


Herein was the augur 
He had his rules and his precedents— 


Etrusean ancestors. However stupid the whole 
business may appear in the high light of the 
present, to the Romans these things were very 
real. So strong a hold had the faith in augury 
on the public mind that no important aflair 
was ever undertaken without consulting the 
omens. The custom still held its own after 
the spread of intelligence, and in later days 
the augurs were still patronized, if for no 
other reason than for effeet with the masses.’ 


' Many amusing things are related of the Roman 
auguries. It was a part of the system to determine 
coming events by the way in which the sacred 
chickens took their feed. On one occasion the 
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Men Jike Cicero and Crsar, as well as the 
leading augurs themselves, knew well enough 
that the whole business was a sham; and the 
remark of Cato that he cowd not understand 
how two augurs eould ever look each other in 
the face without Jaughing was as appropriate 
as it was witty. 

Tt was the duty of the TTarvspex to exam- 
ine the entrails of the victims slain in sacrifice 
and to learn therefrom the will of the deities. 
This ceremony was considered of the vreatest 
Tt was reckoned essential that 
the sacrifices should be eonducted with the 


Importance, 


utmost formality and according to immemorial 
lisare. 

The Janguage of the sacrificial rituals was 
The old 


hymns were no longer understood even by those 


il either obsolete or obsoleseent. 


who chanted them, and the whole ceremonial 
Wax antique. It was considered essential to 
the aceuraey of the divination that no error 
should be committed, no departure made from 
the immemorial usage. In case of a mistake 
the whole ceremony had to be begun again 
from the first. 


fiee succeeded each other to the strains of 


The various steps in the sacri- 


music, and no noise was permitted within such 
distanee as might distract the attention of the 
haruspex. 

The offerings made by the primitive Ro- 
The most 
ancient gifts were parched mea] mingled with 


mans were fruits of the earth. 
salt. This was the celebrated mole salsa, which, 
during the whole age of Rome, remained a 
After this 
the offerings were honey, wine, milk, and 


part of the saerificial emblems. 


Of the living sacrifices the swine was 
The appetite 
of the priest, to whom always fell the remain- 


cakes. 
recarded as the most aceeptable. 


der of whatever was offered, determined the 
preference ot the gods! In the great saeri- 
fiees made on solemn oceasions by the state, 
the sheep and the bullock were led, together _ 
with the pig, to the altar, and all three weré 
slain in the festival called saovetaurilia. 
commander of a fleet, about to go into battle, 
tossed the lioly birds some corn, lut they would 
not eat. Roman-like, he became angry and threw 
the whole coopful into the sea, accompanied with 
the remark that if he could not make them eat 
he contd make them drink, 
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Tn prayer the Roman stood. If the s1per- 
nal deities were addressed the hands were held 
up, but not in that exalted attitude peculiar 
to the Greeks. When the powers 
were prayed to, the palms were turned down 
to the earth. 


internal 


The face was kept to the front; 
the eves closed, the head covered with the towa. 

The beasts intended for sacrifice were var- 
landed with flowers. Thus wreathed, they were 
led to the altar. The bullock’s horns were 
bound with fillets and the forehead sprinkled 
with the mole salsa. The death blow was given 
with an axe; but in the cuse of the smaller 
victims, life was taken by opening the veins 
of the throat. As soon as the animal was 
struck down, the body was opened and the en- 
trails taken out and examined by the harus- 
pex. Special attention wax given to the heart, 
lungs, aud liver, and from these organs were 
gathered the signs which the priests interpreted. 
If the indications were regarded as auspicious, 
the entrails were sprinkled with wine, and a 
When 
this part of the ceremony was completcd, the 
festival was celebrated, in whieh the Hesh of 
the victims was eaten by the priests. 


libation was poured upen the ground. 


The Roman year was divided into a cere- 
monial calendar, for the sacred feasts—each 
at its appointed season—were very numerous. 
At the opening of the year was the vreat fox 
tival of the two-faced Janus. 
sion, in addition to the recular offerings to the 


On this ocea- 


god, gifts were made by friends to each other. 
The people exchanged ealls and salutations, for 
it was New-Year’s Day—a time to be glad. 

In the month of March came the festival of: 
Mars, celebrated by a eollege of priests ealled 
the Salii, or Leapers, who went in’ procession 
through the streets bearing the saered shields 
and other emblems of the War-gad. As they 
went they danced and chanted archaie hymns, 
aecompanicd with the musie of flutes. Along 
the route of the procession there were stations, 
at which the Salii halted and feasted. 

On the 21st of April was celebrated the 
festival called the Palilia, in honor of Paes, 
the goddess of shepherds. This was the anni- 
versary of the founding of Rome, and was re- 
garded as an oeeasion of much importance. 
In this ceremony the celebrants kindled fires 


of straw and leaped tirough the fhauues, 21 
ing themselves to joeularity and the spirit of 
sport. In May came the festival of Dea Dra, 
the goddess of the tields. The ceremonies in 
this case were conducted by the Fratres Ar- 
vales, or Field Brethren, who for three days 
kept up swerifices and banquets in honor af 
the youd divinity who gave fertility to the 
glehe in spring. 

The great festival of Fora was celebrated 
by the women. Tt was given when the wheat 
fields were in blossom, and was conducted with 
much beautiful display peeuliar to the season 
But the most elaborate of all the 
evlebrations of Rome was that of Sarcury, held 


of flowers. 


at the winter solstice, aud afterwards extended 
so as to include the twenty-fifth of Deeember. 

Saturn was rewarded hy the Romans as the 
god of that primitive peace which onee held 
sway in the world hefore the aye of devasta- 
tion and war. In that pucitic era all men held 
the same rank and had their enjoyments in 
It was fitting, therefore, that in the 
festival of Saturn—thouch the world had for- 
gotten the old-time goodness—all men should 


eommMon, 


be regarded as rextored for a brief’ season te 
their primitive equality. So the great and 
the humble, the rich and the poor, the young 
and the old, were all given the Hceense of a 

The 
Labor 


common freedom, a common immunity. 
festival ealled the 
ceased, publie business was at an end, the 


was Saturnalia. 
eourts were elased, the schools bad holiday. 
Tables, laden with bounties, were spread on 
every hand, and at these all elasses for the 
nonce sat down together. The master and the 
slave for the day were equals. It was a time 
of gift-giving and innocent abandonment. In 
the public shops every variety of present from 
the simplest to the most costly could he found. 
Fathers, mothers, kinspeople, friends, all hur- 
ried thither to purchase, aecording to their 
faney, what things soever seemed most taste- 

The fair of 


Rome exhibited in plentiful prefusion every 


ful and appropriate as presents. 


variety of articles brought from every quarter 
of the world. There were knickknacks for the 
children, ornaments for the ladies, little tro- 
plies of the toilet, ornamental tapers in wax, 


and, indeed, whatever the faney or eaprive of 


CONE SoG OEE EOE Le 
Jongline or erente, Tt was oa 
ante fon faa jollity.s of feasting and 
when aud sports. 

Some tems th Rone testivals and banquets 
This 


erin in perfectly with the old reliz- 


‘ ete iu honor of the dead. 


vars ta lief, which required the worship of the 
Lares or spirits of the dead fathers. Tt was 
net held that the ghosts of the dead returned 
from. the dark Jand inte which they had de- 
parted, but the memory of the friends who 
were po more lingered in Roman affection, 
and furnished good eround for the custom of 
feasts given ip honor of departed ancestors, 
The places where the bodies of friends were 
laid to rest were held in particular reverence 
by the Romans. Monuments were erected in 


camimemoration of their virtues; trees and 
flowers were planted to give their fragrance 
and beauty to the spot made sacred by the 
ashes of the dead. Sometimes the sepuleher 
was in the garden near the busy scenes in 
which the living still participated; but some- 
times the tombs were set remote, by the road- 
side, or on the slope of a hill, but never in a 
place of obscurity or gloom. 

In the 


Romans were formal and elaborate. 


eclebration of their funerals the 
In the 
vase of the death of a Patrician, or any man 
of rank, his body was followed to the place of 
sepulture by a great concourse of friends and 
admirers. It appears that the closing hours 
of the life of the Reman was generally hal- 
lowed with the affectionate tenderness of fam- 
ily and friends. As soon as the spirit had 
taken its departure the body of the dead was 
washed, anointed, and adorned for the tomb. 
dt was customary for the friends to eall loudly 
upen his name in the hours sueceediny his 
death, and to make great lamentation on ac- 
count of his departure. The body, especially 
Woof a person distinguished in rank, was laid 
iostate, under a covering or eanopy richly 
Heeorated and strewn with flowers, Several 
days were allowed to clapse before the inter- 
ment tod place, and during this interval, as 
in moder times, the friends of the deeeascd 
sme singly and in companies te view the 
Moly of hint who was now to be put from 


sieht. 
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The real work of preparing the dead for 
burial, as well as the actual sepulture, was 
conducted bs a company of undertakers, who 
were rewarded as the servauts of Venus Libit- 
ina. By them cotiins and urns were furnished, 
The exit of the 
dead trom the world was made as little gloomy 


aud the decorations prepared. 


as the fact of death would permit. 

In the matter of disposing of the remains 
the Tomans in general followed the custom 
of the Greeks. Tt will be remembered that in 
Hellas hoth incineration and earth-burial were 
practiced, and in Rome the two usages also 
prevailed, according to the wealth and station 
and preterence of the friends of the deceased. 
If incineration was adopted in a given case, 
then it was the duty of the undertakers to 
provide the prre on which the body was to be 
burned. Ti other cases they furnished the 
sarcophagus or evtlin, in which the body was 
deposited, and prepared the grave or vault 
wherein the same was put away. 

It was customary in ease of funerals for 
the procession to pass, not without ostentation, 
through the great streets and thoroughfares 
of the city. 
and eharacter of the procession, as well as the 


Tt was expected that the iength 


crowds which incidentally assembled on the 
line of march, should indicate the interest of 
the masses in the oecasion, as well as the sym- 
pathy of the more intimate friends for him 
who was borne away. It was customary to 
head the cortege with a band of tlute-players, 
who discoursed sad musie while the procession 
was en route. It was also a part of the cus- 
tom of the Romans to employ professional 
mourners, especially women, who were cultured 
in the best methods of artificial woe, and were 
expected on such occasions to display, with 
chants and wailing and dolorous gesticulation, 
not a little professional skill in the dissemina- 
tion of sorrow. In this college of technical 
vrief one of the actors impersonated the dead ; 
others were clad in mmasks, and represented 
Vf the family had heen suf 
ficiently fortunate to preserve heirlooms of old 


distant uneestors. 


times und the insignia of their fathers, such 
things were usually displaved in the proeession. 
The body of the dead was placed near the 


‘head of the column, as in the modern manner, 
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Then came the mourners, the frieuds, di-tin- 
guished persons, the magistrates of the city, 
the conrmon people, aud lastly the slaves, who 
on such occasions were not only permitted but 
expected to bear witness by their presence to 
an affeetion which they had never telt beiore 
aNd 


general thing, the procession halted in the 


for him who was once their muster. 


Forum. There the represcutatives of the an- 
cestors of the dead took their place in the seats 
of the curiales, whereupon one of the number, 
perhaps a near kinsman, if such chanced to be 
gifted with oratory, or otherwise a friend, 
mounted the Tribune, and delivered a funcral 
oration in honor of the dead. 

In the course of this address it was ex- 
pected aot only that the decds of the deceased 
should be glorified, but that the history of his 
family, his ancestors, his kinsmen, should be 
given, especially in such parts as were cal- 
culated to reflect credit and honor upon the 
departed, 

When the address was ended the procession 
was renewed to the place of interment or 
burning. If the latter, the pyre was already 
prepared. The body was at once laid upon it, 
and the toreh applied by the nearest kinsman. 
As the flames were kindled the friends gath- 
ered near and cast into the hurnuing pile small 
mementoes of the dead or articles of their own, 
sneh as incense, perfimex, and locks of hair, 
As soon as the wood was consumed the ashes 
were sprinkled with wine and perfumes, aud 
were then gathered into the urn, which was 
set in the vault. Then certain ones, speaking 
for the family, spoke aloud, as addressiug the 
dead: ‘* Farewell, thou pure soul.” ‘* Lightly 
rest the earth upon thee.” © Rest in peace.” 
Finally those who had participated in the 
funeral purified themselves with holy water, 
At tlie 
expiration of nine days a funeral feast was 
given in commemoration of the dead, and this 
might he repeated annually at the general fes- 
tival of the feralia, 

In the case of the poorer people the earth- 


and then dispersed to their homes. 


burial was generally emploved. The method 
was not dissimilar to that of modern times. 
The hody was put into a coffin and lowered 


into a pit in the ground. The opening was 
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filled up and a mound of earth raised oye: | 
grave. When carth-burial was preferred [yy 
the wealthy, as was sometimes the case, th: 
sarcophagus was usually deposited in a stone 
Nearly all 


vraves and vaults were marked with some sort 


tomb, solidly and elegantly built. 


of memorial tablet or monmiment, and on this 
was recorded an appropriate inscription, This 
generally contained, besides the uame of the 
deceased and his family, a brief panceyric, or. 
at any rate, a sentiment of that sort wherewith 
life in all ages has been wont to cajole iis 
enemy. In the humbler ranks the epitaph 
was for the most part au expression of domes 
tie grief, or perhaps a word of consolation for 
the living. The wite was made to say, ‘I 
await my luosband;” and the sadness of the 
latter is thus recorded: ‘She never caused me 
a sorrow save by her death.” 

The Roman nobility, Hike that of other an- 
cient nations, took pride in ostentatious mon 
uments, They were erected by preference in 
the most frequented places. Along the sides 
of the Appian Way, as it neared the great 
city, were built many tombs for the repose of 
the grandees of Rome, Among such structures 
inuy be mentioned as specially worthy of note 
the pyramid of Cestius and the mausclenm of 
Yladvian, now converted into the Castle of 
Saint Angelo. The ruins of many similar 
piles may be secn as one journcys along the 
Appian Way from Rome towards Campania. 
Tn the exhumed Pompeii we have what is 
known as the Street of Tombs. The place 
resembles the arena of a cireus. The traveler 
descends to the bottom: by a stairway, and sces 
around him in the circular wall the chambers 
and niches wherein were deposited the urns 
and caskets containing the ashes of the dead. 
From the resemblance to a row of nests these 
apartipeuts or chambers were called Colwnba- 
ne or pigeon-houses. 

The Christians, as a seet, did not relish or 
willinvly follow the stvles of burial which pre- 
railed in Rome. The idea of a literal resur- 
rection of the dead seenied to make the process 
of incineration revolting alike to humanity and 
reHgion. Nor were the pagan rites which 
accompanicd the earth-burial of the Romans 


more pleasing to the instincts of the Christian 
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fathers. 
eatacombs with their dead, and there, amid the 


So they hetook them-clyves to the 


sepulcehral shadews of that underground, com- 
mitted the ashes of their friends to their last 
resting place. It was from these subterrene 
eaverns that those saered) bones were taken 


whieh, during the Middle Ages and even in 


FUNERAL CEREMONY AT A COLUMBARIUM IN THE PALACE OF JULIUS C.ESAR, 
AT THE PORTA CAPENA, ROME, 


modern times, have been so highly prized as 
efficacious relies by the world of saints. 

The mural and monumental inscriptions of 
the Romans show conchisively that as late as 
the downfall of the Empire of the West the 
belief in the primitive gods Latium still held 
a place in the minds of the people. In the 
secon century of the Imperial réyine the old 
faith indeed experienced a revival. but this 


| 
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new life seemed to extend no further than to 
the eommons, among whom it had always pre- 
vailed. The more learncd men of Rome ap- 
pear never to haye had any sincere confidenee 
in the truth and vale of the popular faith. 
Tt was amoung this class that the Greek culture 
took deepest root; and with the incoming of 
Ticlenie new 
type of religious furms and 
beliefs was introdueed to the 
wind of Rome. 


influences a 


The Grieco- 
Italic learning gradually in- 
feeted the faith of the West, 
and the old gods ot Etruria 
and the Latin coast were 
Hellenized in their character 
and attributes. 


Th WE 


which, beginning in abstrac- 


supernal powers 
tions, had risen to ideal con- 
cepts were now under the 
influence of the Greek per- 
sonified. ‘They took on hu- 
man forms, and beeame indi- 
vidual. It was this aspect 
of religious eulture which 
most profoundly affected the 
beliefs and practices of the 
learned cireles of Rome, sueh 


as 


which — revolved 
around the Scipies, Leelius 
and JEmilins Paullus. As 
against the old traditional 
beliefs of the Romans, phi- 
losophy set up the mythos 
and skeptici=m of the Greeks. 


those 


Nor were there wanting many 
iNustrious examples among 
the learned Romans of the 
period of men who, seeing 
the behefs of centurtes either 
modified in essential partieulars, or thrown 
into a total wreck by the impact of a higher 
and more scientifie coneept of nature, rushed 
to the furthest limits of disbelief, and becoming 
heretics, spewed out of their mouths the whole 
category of gods, both Italic and Greek. Such 
was the philosopher Lucretius, who m his scorn 
of the existing svstem concealed not his hatred 
of all the deities and myths. 


V0OMEO- RELIGION. 


In the formation of this school of skeprti- 
eism at Rome the doctrines of Eprouncs were 
all-powerful. © According to his teachings, 
the plous traditions of the past were so 
much folly which an enlightened age might 
well reject with profit, The spirits of men 
The belief 


in a hierarchy of gods controlling the atfairs 


shoul] be emancipated from fear. 


of human life, rewarding here and punishing 
there as often in caprice as in justice, was the 
beginning of a reign of terror in the kingdom 
Until this 
missed, happiness was impossible. 


of mind. terror could he dis- 
Happiness 
demanded mental quietude.  Tappiness de- 
manded exemption from passion, and that the 
spirit should be freed from the menace of fear 
Tnatead of all 


this, the Epicurean system would institute a 


and the thralldom or prejudice. 
relizion of humanity, 
patriotism, benevolence, 
love of home, and a gen- 
erous but not intemper- 
ate vratification of every 


appetite. Such was the 
system which in the 


minds of the great Ro- 
mans of the later Repub- 
lic supplanted the child- 


like pietism and credulity 
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of the preceding ages. 
The man of fashion in the Imperial City affected 
this type of xkepticizm as an evidenee of his 
eulture and his elaim to be called a thinker. 

By these counter-enrrents in the religious 
beliefs of the Romans the people were borne 
away to different quarters of the horizon. 
Culture and faith parted company. 

The enlightened men of Rome eame to look 
upon the offices of the old-time religion as 
They 
mocked at sacrifices and turned their wit upon 
the augurs. They characterized the doctrines 
of the past as imposition and falsehood, and 
were tolerant of any form of religious belief 
only to the extent of regarding it as a polit- 
ical necessity for the control of a vulgar pop- 
ulace. For this reason the Roman skepties 
confined their resistance to the established be- 
lief to private animadversions and satire, while 
publicly asseuting to the existing order. 


mere vestiges of an extinet world. 


LUI 


Tt was one of the strange phenomena of the 
times that in proportion as the old faith of 
Rome thus yielded to the inthience of +kepti- 
cism among the higher classes, the philosophers 
themselves generally sought refuge in some 
new form of belief. It hecame almost as com- 
mon to ustitute a foreign god as to dethrone 
a native one. In this way the lands abroad 
were pillaged of their deities to fill the vacant 
niches of the Roman pantheon. Thus was 
imported Cybele, “the Phrygian mother of 
the wads,” who brought with her those passion- 
ate orgies with which her worship was cele- 
brated. 


Tn like manner came from the East 


the deities Astarte and Mithras, and = from 


Eeypt sis and Serapis. In the new forms of 
worship there was innch of that sensuous dis- 
play and ceremony in which the pampered 
philosophers of Rome eould find comfort even 
when the austere gods were abolished. 

In the second century of the Christian era 
eceurred a great reaction against the abmses 
Tt was in the 
nature of a revival of that ancient paganism 


of the system just deserthed, 


to which the common people had always been 
attached. 
wearied at last of Eastern voluptuousness aud 


The philosophers and statesmen 


African mysticism in their religion; and the 
gods of the Greek pantheon came again inte 
favor with thinkers and scholars. There was 
a renaissance in classical temple-building, and 
the Emperors and uobles vied with each other 
in patronizing the revival of ancient religious 
During the time of Madrian the ar- 
tists of the Empire contributed hosts of statues 


fervor. 


to fill the niches, old and new, in the sacred 
places of Rome. 

The general cflect of this movement was the 
restitution of the pantheon of the primitive 
Romans. The deities which were restored in 
the second century were not quite identical 
with those of ancient Latium. By their tran- 
sition through the philosophical epoch, they 
had lost many of the myths and legends pecu- 
liar to the codhood of olden times. This revo- 
lution in the religious belief of the Roman 
world was largely the work of the Srorcs. They 
came to reconcile theology with philosophy, to 
strike from the one what was repulsive to the 
other, and to blend the two in a common sys- 
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tem which should be no longer shocking to 
human reason. To this end it was tie cessary 
to reject those dmercdible said) sori ctimes  dis- 
eusting Jeg nds wherewith the primitive velig- 
Thi- diac, the 
even the plilosophers—ceuld readopt 


ion of Ttaly was distignred. 


people 
the deiti-s of old, and worship theta as the 
hishest types of excellence and power, 

Thus was instituted ino the Tternal City a 
hicrarehy of exalted betes warthy to he ad- 
dressed with prayer and suerhice, At the lead 
of these 


world stood the sublime Jupiter, with attributes 


mighty persouaes of the supernal 


rettued front those of the coa.se and sensual 
Ziv 


monde and manners of the gods af Rome that 


So oereat was the improvement in the 


men of relinement, even the sages, might wor- 
ship them as hein higher and better than 
themselves. Thus, nuder the influence of the 
Stoies, a limit was set to the skeptical degen- 
eration which had been so widely disseminated 
by the doctrines of the Eqneurcians.? 


THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


Tt was with this new xvstem of purified 
pazan faith that Christianity had its final and 
decisive strovele for the mastery of the Roman 
world. For two c-nturies these counter cur: 
rents of rcHetous beHef continued te flow 
The 
question was whether Christ or Jove should 
At last the 
The throne 
Iu the days 


through the thought of Thiperial Rome. 


master the masters of the world. 
scale Inclined towird Christianity. 
of Jove tottered, and then tell. 
of Constantine, the idals were braken in the 
city of the Tiber and the Gahlean was pro- 
claimed Ning of kines. Already, wile this 
tran-formation of religious helief was accom- 
plished, the swellings of the barharian flood 
were heard alouy the frontiers of the Einpire. 
Out of the uorth-cast, the deluge of Tenton- 
ism came pouring; and belore the irolling of 
this ominous tide, the shrines of the classical 
world were buricd in the sea-hottum of obliv- 
“darie sat in Cresar’s chair, and Christ 
on the throne of Juve. 


ion, 


Gini Ee 


N the far horizon is seen the 


Trojan Eneas clad in the 
Only 
so much is known as that 


garments of Laible. 


Latium was colonized by 
foreigners, They may 
have been a ship load 
from Troy; but the trudition to that. effect 
has ne more foundation than the faney of the 


MAS an exsuuple of what the best thought of 
the refined pasanism of Rome was able to produce 
in giving adequate expression to the instincts of 
man, the followine prayer, suid to have heen com- 
posed Ty the Greek Stole Meanthes of Assus, may 
be appropriately reproduced. It is addressed to 
Jove: 

“Thai thee, most glorions ef the immortals, O 
Being, revered aaider a thansand names, Jupi- 
ter, Eternal and) Almighty One, Lord of nature 
who euidest all things according te law! This 
immeasnrable universe whieh circles round the 
earth obeys thy behests withont a murnmy, for 
thou heldest in thy invisihle hand the instrument 
of thy will, the lightning, that living and flaming 
weapon, at whose crashing blows all nature trem- 
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AND TRADITIONS, 


Augustan poct, who would thin make Caesar 
to be of the line of Priam. 
to the vanity of Octavianus to hear the chant 


Tt was pleasing 


of an epic poem in which the Roman people 
were told that the Julian wens was derived 
front the boy Ascanins, ‘¢to whom the name 
of Tnlns was then added.” 

According to the Ievend, the first Trojan 
settlement was made at Laviniun; but soon 


Ides, Thos thon enidest the activity of the uni- 
versal reason which penetrates all beings, and 1s 
ningled with the great and lesser lights of the 
world. Ilighest rnler of the universe, naught 
happens upon carth without thee, naught in the 
ethereal and divine heavens, nauglit in the sea, 
miucht except the sin which the wicked commit. 
Jupiter, God, whom dark clonds conceal plnck 
wwankind from their sad ignorance; disperse the 
darkness of their senis, O onr Father, and grant 
them to comprehend the thonght that serves thee 
in ruling the world with righteousness. Then 
shall we tn reverential adoration give thee the re- 
ward of thy beneticence, unceasingly celebrating 
in fitting words the works of thy hands and the 
universal law of all beings.” 
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there was a transfer to Alba Lonya, which, wo- 
der the rule of king Numitor, became the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, 
was 


Numitor, through his 
line of 
At the first, however, 
he was kept from the throne by his younger 


father Proeras, in a. straight 


deseent from .Eneas. 


brother Amulus, who after the usual manner 
of younger brothers in such situations, auxious 
to retain what rightfully belonged to another, 
brought it about that Rhea Silvia, the daugh- 
ter of Nnmitor, should he made a vestal vir- 
gin. Thus wonkl the father be deprived of 
offspring, and the erown remain in the family 
of Amulinus. 

But the gods willed it otherwise. 
Silvia was sought out by Mars, hy whom she 


Rhea 


beeame the mother of the twins, Ronimlus and 


Remus. As soon as their birth was known to 


THE CAPITOLINE WOLF, 


Amulius he ordered the ehiklren to be exposed 
in a basket on the hanks of the Tiber. With 
the coming of the flood, the basket drifted for 
a distanee, but was washed ashore amone the 
rushes. Here the twins were found by the 
wild ereatures that inhabited old Tiber’s banks, 
AD she-wolf, 
struek with a compassion never felt before or 


and by them were kept alive. 


sinee by one of her tribe, eame daily and 
nursed the twins until they waxed strong from 
Finally, they 
were found by Faustulus, the king’s herdsman, 


feeding on her feroeious milk. 


and by him were taken home and reared with 
his own sons. When the boys grew to man- 
hood the herdsmen of Numitor and thoze tend- 
ing their floeks on the Palatine HHH quarreled 
and fought. Remus was taken prisoner, and 
Romulus, heading a band of shepherds, under- 


took his brother’s reeovery. In the eonfliet 


Hi 


that ensued, there was a revelation of tlh 
parentage of the two boy warriors; Amutius 
was killed, and Numitor restored to the throne 
from which he had been excluded. 

The two brothers, now at man’s estate, soon 
determined to build a city for themselves. 
They selected for a site the Palatine Hill, on 
the left bank of the Tiber, 
termining whose name should be given to the 
Eaeh 
tuok his station and awaited the flight of birds. 


As a means of de- 
settlement they resorted to augury. 


Soon Remus saw six vultures, but presently 
Both elaimed 
So the 
The founder began 


twelve appeared to Romulus. 
the omen, but Romulus prevailed. 
place was named Rome. 
to build ramparts, but the diseontented Remus, 
in a spirit of ridicule, ran and leaped over the 
wall. ‘* Thus,” said he to his brother, ‘* will 


“And 


thus,” stid Romulus, seizing a club and striking 


the enemy jump into your eity.” 


Remus dead to the earth, “ will we kill them 
when they eome.” The history of the vreat 
city which was to grind the nations under her 
power began in fratrivide. 

The date of the founding of Reme has been 


fixed at B. C. 753. 


of the Palatine seeured by a wail than Romu- 


No sooner was the crest 


lus adopced the policy of inviting in a popula- 
tion from the surrounding districts. The city 
was made an asylum for strangers, and no ere- 
dentials or eertifieate of pedigree was asked of 
those who eame, All were reevived alike. 
Every robber and outlaw from the region 
round about floeked to Rome and regained his 
respectability. It was a eommunity of greater 
strength than refinement. Nearly the whole 
population was male, To procure wives was 
the greatest problem of Roman statesmanship! 
The people of the neighboring nations would 
not intermarry with the bandits of the Pala- 
tine. In this emergeney Romulus fell hack 
upon stateeraft. He proclaimed a celebration 
of games in honor of Neptune, and invited the 
people of adjacent states to join in the festival. 
Ot those who aceepted the tmvitation the 
principal company were from the cities of the 
Sabines. These eame in large numbers, bring- 
ing their wives and daughters to the celebration. 
While the games were on, and all were look- 


ing intently at the sports, the Roman youth, 
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ata pr erted signal, rushed suddenly upon | obtain redress, but were quickly subdued by 
¥ Uj | y 3 
the visitors, and each seizing one of the Sabine | the Romans. Then the Sabines came with a 
women in his arms carried her off to lis own | large army, led by their king, Titus Tatius, 


house to be his wife. It was the most whole- | and laid siege to Rome. The citadel on the 


RAPE OF THE sAbINE WOMEN, 


sale as well as the most summary courtship | Capitoline Till was defended by Spurius Tar- 
known to history. peiux. While the siege was progressing, his 

Of course the Sabines were greatly enraged, | daughter Tarpeia saw and admired the brace- 
and went to war to reeover their women. The | lets worn by the Sabine soldiers. Anxious to 
towns of Crenina and Antemne undertook to | possess such ornaments herself, she offered to 
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open the gates of the citadel if the Sabmes 
would give her *t what they wore on their lett 
arms.” When the gates were thus gained the 
soldiers threw upon her their shields, for these 
also were worn on the left arm. So was Tur- 
peia crushed to death. 

The victorious Sabines gave battle to the 
Romans in the valley at the foot of the hill. 
While the confliet was still undetermined the 
women themselves, who had now beevme ree- 
oneiled to the husbands who had taken them by 
foree, rushed into the midst of the fight, and 
with will outeries besought the combatants to 
cease from the fight. On the one side they 
implored their fathers and on the other their 
husbands to withhold their hands from slaneh- 
ter. The appeal was not in vain. The quar 
rel was laid aside, since the cause of the quarrel 
no longer existed. The two peoples agreed to 
live at peace. The Sabines reeeived the Cap- 
itoline and Quirinal hills, and the Romans re- 
tained the Palatine. 

For a while Romulus Titu= Tatins 


reigned jointly; but the latter was presemtly 


and 


slain in a battle with the people of Lauren- 
tium, and the founder of the eity azain rnled 
alone. The two elements of the population 
and the double-headed) government made it 
necessary for the Romans and the Sabines 
to eonfer together on questions of common 
iiterest to the city. 


Jey between the Quirinal and Palatine Ills, a 


Aceordingly, in the val- 


place of counsel was established, called the 
Here the two kings and their 
counselors were aecustomed to meet and dis- 
euss the affuirs of the state of Rome. The 
people were divided into three tribes, aceord- 
ing to previous nationality. 


ar 
Comitinm. 


There were the 
Fumnes, or Romans; the Titienses, or people of 
Titus; and the Laceres, thought to have heen 
so named from Lucomo, an Etruscan ehief, 
who is said to have taken part in the pre- 
vious war. 

After the death of Tatius, Romulus eon- 
tinued his career as a warrior. Many neigh- 
boring towns were conquered, and the influence 
of Rome thus extended into a eonsiderable 
part of Latinm. 
ealled the people together in the Field of 


After a long reign Romulus 


Mars, and spoke to them of the city and what 
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was neeessary to make the Romans vreat. 


Soon after the meeting assembled, a violent 
storm arose and Romulus was borne away. 
Ve was seen no more by the awe-strnek peo- 
ple, but that night he showed himesclt to one 
Proeulus Julius, who was journeying from 
AJhba to Tome, to whom he delivered this 
messave: “Go and tell my people that they 
weep not forme any more, but bid thein to be 
brave and warlike, and so shall they make my 
city the greatest on earth.” From this apoca- 
Ivpse it was judged by the Romans that Rom- 
ulus had beeome a god. A temple was ac- 
cordingly erected to his honor, and he was 
worshiped under the name of Quirinus. From 
this divine appellative the people theneeforth 
took the name of Quirites. Thus, in the year 
Bec. 
reer, and thus it is that the lay of the ancient 


715, the founder of Nome ended his ea- 


city, delivered by the pen of Livy, has come 
In tradition te posterity. 

Hf we should inquire how much of all this 
is history and how much fable, we should, per- 
haps, reduce the narrative to this: That a 
tribe of the Latini selected as an eligible place 
for settlement the Palatine Hil, about three 
miles below the confluenee of the Anio and 
the Tiber, and eighteen miles above the mouth 
of the latter stream. The chosen site, being 
on the left, or Latin, bank of the river, was 
well adapted to hecome the emporinm of La- 
tium. The original tribe was called the Ram- 
nes, or Romans. The city which they founded 
ov the Palatine was laid off foursquare, and 
was for this reason called Dome Quadrate. 
The line of this old rampart las been traced 
in several parts as the result of recent exea- 
vations, The territory belonging to the eity 
in the time immediately sueeeeding the foun- 
dation, extended no more than five miles to the 
east and south. On the right bank of the 
river the possessious of Rome embraced only 
the suburbs of the hill called Janieulus, bat 
the whole course of the Tiber was regarded as 
heing inclnded with the estate of primitive 
Rome. 

The favorable situation of the settlement 


This eave the right of way to the sea. 
invited a erewd of adventurers, who rapidly 
ewelled the population and contributed to the 
defense of the city. Protected by the impregna- 
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ble Palutyoe, suburbs sprams up and extended 
themec ly) ~ to the surrounding lalls, until in a 
brief peried all seven of the celebrated enni- 


The 


original Palatine stronghold was scou inereased 


nenees were included within the city. 


by the addition of the Sabine settlement on 
the Quirinal and Capitoline hills. The Ranmes 
and the Sabines were kinsmen and were casily 
meryzed into one people, On the basis of this 
strong composition of original tribes was built 
the tremendous fabrie of the Roman people. 
The [amnes and Titienses were each divided 
into ten evi, or wards; and from this divis- 
ion into curke the people were called Quirites.’ 
The plaee of their meeting was the low ground 
between the Palatine and the Quirinal; hence 
the comitium. The ehoice of the kings by al- 


ternation from the one tribe and the other 
rests on no better authority than a reasonable 
tradition. 


Rome with the fabulous part omitted. 


Such is the history of primitive 


Resuming the legend, we are told that after 
an interregnum of a vear, Romulus was suc- 
ceeded, in B. C. 116, by Nema Pomprics. 
During the intervening year the senators had 
exereised the rveyal authority by turns; but 
the people demanded an election, and the 
ehoiee fell on Numa. There was a debate in 
the senate as to whether the cleetion should 
be from the Ramnes or trom the Sabines: but 
the influenee of the latter tribe prevailed, and 
their favorite was elected. [fe was from the 
Sabine town of Cures, and was yvreatly famed 
for his wisdom, 

Up to this time the civil and social msti- 
tutions of Rome had been without form and 
void, Numa became the lawyiver of the city. 
Nor was there wanting to him a souree of in- 
In the beautiful valley of Cafta- 
rella, near Rome, was a erotto, to which he 


spiration. 


repaired, and was met there by the nymph 
Egeria, who dictated to him these wise laws 
which he gave to the people. Egeria beeame 
his wife, and when he died, being inconsolable 
with grief, she wept herself’ into a fountain of 
pure water. 
sented as one of the Muses, clad in a flowing 


On the seniptures she is repre- 


1Perhaps the best derivation af Quirites is from 
curie, both words being, ax it appears, derived 
from the root su, meaning to cover or protect. 


CNG ES HAS OT 
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robe, naked as tu tier feet, her haw blown 
back and descendina, as she writes, in an open 
volume on her knees. 

At the tirst Numa eave his attention to the 
equitable division of the lands which Romulus 
had ¢amed by conquest. le next established 
the worship of the god Terminus—him who 


Thus 


was there instilled into the minds of the aide 


gave the Jandmark and the boundary, 


Romans a sacred respect for the limits of pos- 
session and the rights of landed ownership. 
The industrial pursuits were divided into 
nine vocations, and cach artisan was assigned to 
The 


Roman ceremonial law was also instituted, and 


membership, aecording to his business. 


the duties appertaining to the various offices 
of religion clearly defined. The rites of wor- 
ship were prescribed, and the gradations in the 
priesthood fixed by law. The pontiffs were 
made the highest in rank, and were charged 
with the entorcement of the statutes relating 
to religion, The augurs, the flamens, the ves- 
tal virgins, and the Salii were each assigned 
to their respective ranks and duties; and the 
region of the state was thus in its forms and 
functionaries reduced to a system of definite 
practices. 

During the reign of Numa Pompilius there 
Was if we may trust the word of Livy—nor 
Tt was a kind of 
golden age in that early kingdom which lies 


war nor plague nor famine. 


just over the border-lines of authentic history. 
The melting of Eeeria into tears might well 
have been an allegory of popular eriet tor the 
sage old) Sabine, who had done so much = to: 
soothe the chaotie elements of primitive Rome. 
Of course, the popular tradition which derives 
his wisdom in law and precept from the doctrines 
of Pythagoras is—being an anachronism-—de- 
void of truth. 
had toe be by the philosopher trom the prehis- 


The denvation would have: 
torie sage of old Nome. 

Aveording to Livy, the reign of Numa 
covered a period of thirty-nine years, and it 
might not be doubted that the thus 
afforded the Ramnex gave time and opportu- 
that rugyed 
strength whieh, beginning in the brawn of 


peace 
nity tor the development of 


robbers, became invincible in the soldiers of 


the Republic. The sacred Books of Numa. 
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the hill Janic- 
said to have been discoverci 


were buried beside him under 
nium, and are 
after a period of tive hundred years. 

In the eivhty-tirst year of the city Tunis 
Tfosrizivs, the third king of Rome, succeeded 
to the 
particnlar strongly contrasted with that of his 


throne. lis character was in every 


predecessor, The process of his election was 
exactly reversed from the method adopted in 
The latter 
with Roman eonsent from amone the Sabines; 


the ease of Numa. Was chosen 


consent trom among 


the former with Sabine 
the 
There 


Romans. 

is in this 
no doubt a gleam 
of historie truth 
as well as a meas- 
lire of poetie 

Numa 
nan of 
Tostilius 
His 


whole career was 


equity. 
was a 


peace: 
a warrior. 


enaeted in arms. 
By him the power 
of the city 
vreatly extended. 
Tle 
the 
military organiza- 


was 


consolidated 


Romans by 


107 
' yatiimwere chosen; and for Adba als) appeared 
These went 
forth between the les and beean battle. The 
At last two of 
but the third, 
still unhurt, turned upon the three Curiatii, 


three other brothers—the Curiatil. 


fivht was fiercely contested. 
the Toratii were stain, who was 
ill three of whom were wounded and separated 
at some distanee, and killed them one by one. 

The victory remained with Rome; bnt the 
The sister 
of TIoratius loved one of the Curiatii, 


day elosed with a bloody travedy. 
and on 


his return frum the triumph which he had so 


ae 4 
"ni iH i 


tion, and revived 


the spirit which 
had slumbered 
and rested during 
the reign of Pompilius. 


the people of Alba, whom their more aggress- 


His first war was with 


ive neighbors had come to regard with econ- 
tempt. The old tie of kinship was forgotten 
in that enmity which would not permit two 
masters in Latium. When, however, the Roman 
and Alban armies were about to engage in 
battle it was remembered that the strugele 
would in all probability leaye the vietor so 
weakened that hoth conquered and conqueror 
would perhaps full an easy prey te the Etrus- 


eans, who constantly menaced the northern 
frontier. It was accordingly agreed that three 


ehampions should be seleeted from each side 
and by them the battle should he decided. 


On the side of Rome three brothers—the Ifo- 


THE HORATII GOING FORTH TO BATTLE. 


Frum a Painting by David. 


hardly won upbraided him with the murder of 
her lover. The passionate Tloratius, maddened 
into a frenzy by what seemed to him the un- 
patriotic conduct of his sister, slew her on the 
spot. For 
Qemned to death; but in aecordance with a 


this deed he was tried and eon- 


eustom jist then beginning to prevail, he ap- 
pealed to the people to save him from his fate. 
The popular voice decided in his favor; for the 
Romans could not be induced to assent te tha 
exeeution of one by whom the city had so re- 
cently been saved from conquest.! 


MTtis related that In the eontse of the trial the 
fither of Iloratins justified the deed done bv his 
son, saying that die himself would liaive killed his 
daughter for her unpatriotic conduct. 


10s 


Perhaps the conduct of Pullus, in the emer- 
geney, became a precedent for that part of the 
Roman constitution which granted the right 
of an xppeal to the people, “Phe character of 
this third mythical king, who seems to have 
been w reversion to the original type of bar- 
barians by whom Rome was founded, is strll 
further illustrated in his merciless severity to- 
wards Mettus Futetius, the Alban king, who, 
after the victory of the Horatil, had submitted 
to the Romans. Ht appears that the Albans 
had incited the Fidenates to join the Veien- 
tines in making war on the Romans. When 
the latter called on the Albans as their allies, 
they were prevented by their king from giving 
the required aid. For this treacherous con- 
duct Hostilius, as soon as he had gained the 
victory over the Veientines, seized Fufetius, 
tiel him between two chariots, and had him 
torn asunder. 

The end of this king was as violent as his 
life. After a reign of thirty-two years, while 
he was attempting to perform a sacrifice to 
Jupiter Tonans, the offended god shot forth a 
flash of lightning, and Hostilius was struck 
dead on the spot. 

In reviewing these mythical histories of the 
first three kings of Rome, it is impossible not 
to reeognize the partial work of the two great 
elements of Roman society. The charaeters 
and lives of the first and third kings are dis- 
tinetly plebeian, and the story is recited as a 
plebeian tradition. The Ramnes were indeed 
a plebeian folk; but the Sabines were pre- 
eminently patrician in their notions and sym- 
pathies. The seeond king, Pompilius, was a 
patrician, and so in the legend of mythical 
Rome he became the hero of the patrician 
ballad-makers and story-tellers, while the ple- 
beians found delight in repeating and hearing 
repeated the ferocious deeds of their favorite 
The striking 
contrasts of the early lay are ta he explained 


robhers, Romulus and lfostilius. 


rather by the subsequent preferenees of ple- 
beian and patrician Rome than by aetual dif 
ferenees of character in the mythical chiefs 
who were dignified with the name of king. It 
is hardly to be donbted that both Romulus 
and {[Tostilius, who are represented in_ the 
legend as taken away by the gods, were killed 


GNDGERS AL HIS POu 


TEEN NG BE ND WRU, 


by the patricians. The turbulence of these 
rulers and their failure to respect the privi- 
leges of the priests, who were wholly of the 
nobles, were more than could he borne hy the 
Sabine clement in society, and their lives paid 
the forfeit. 

The fourth king of Nome was Axcvs Mar- 
Tits. [Te seems in most respects to be a re- 
preduetion of Numa. ILis history is a mixture 
of confused and contradietory traditions. Ie 
is represented, in the main, as a peaceable ruler 
who encouraged his people to devote them- 
To him is attributed 
the founding of the port of Ostia, though it is 


impossible to see what use a nation without a 


selyes to agriculture. 


navy or knowledge of navigation could make 
of a seaport. In his military career he is rep- 
resented as having conquered that part of the 
Latini who had not yet submitted to the Ro- 
mans, and established them on the Aventine 
Hill. 

The old legend further recites that Ancus 
restored the services of religion, which had not 
been property observed during the preceding 
reign, and reformed the statutes of the state. 
In the way of public works, the Sublician, or 
wooden bridge of Rome, and the gloomy prison 
digged in the Tarpeian Hill are aseribed to 
Anecus; and he is also celebrated, though with 
how much truth it is useless to conjecture, as 
having given the first encouragement to incip- 
lent commerce. His reign, which extended 
from the 81st to the 111th year of the city— 
that is, from B. C. 673 to 645—was without 
serious reverses of fortune, and his last end is 
said to have been as peaceful as his reign was 
prosperous. 

The accession of the fifth king of Rome, Lu- 
civs Taretisits Priscvs, is brought in with 
an elaborate fiction. The story goes that a 
certain Corinthian, named Demaratus, had tled 
from his own country and found a home at the 
Etrusean town of Tarquinii. Tere he married 
a woman named Tanaqiil, who was accom- 
plished in the interpretation of anguries and 
omens, and by her was persuaded to remove 
to Rome. Having established himself in the 
eity, he was appointed by Ancus Martins as 
guardian of his sons. IIe managed to ingra- 
tiate himself with the people, whose confidence 
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he gained by popular manners and kept by 
wisdom and moderation. Betore the death of 
Ancus he conceived the design of disposscxs- 
ing his wards and obtaining the government 
for himself. In this scheme he was entirely 
successful, and when Ancus died suceceded 
without difficulty in procuring his own election 
to the throne. 

With this event what may be called the 
loeal history of Rome properly begins. The 
new government was one of great civil abil- 
ities. The king brought Etruscan worknien 
into the city, and began an elaborate system of 
public works. The Forum was drained and 
inclosed with porticoes. The hills of Rome 
were fortified with impregnable stone walls. 
The summit of the Tarpeian was clearcd and 
leveled, and the building of the Capitol begun. 
The name of the hill was changed to the Cap- 
itoline. Shows and celebrations, several of 
which the king had imported from Etruria, 
were exhibited on a grander scale than hith- 
erto; and for the accommodation of these he 
caused the Circus Maximus to be enlarged and 
beautified. 


tance was the building of the Cloaca Maxima, 


Above all these works in impor- 


the great sewer of Rome, by which the city 
was drained into the Tiber 
everlasting masonry still attests the splendid 


a work whose 


building capacity of the Etruscan artisans, It 
appears that the Romans themselves attributed 
the execution of this mighty work to the foreed 
labor of captives; but the other construction, 
which assigns the Cloaca and Cireus to the 
skih of the masons whom Tarquin brought 
from his own country, is far more reasonable. 

The legend of this great ruler also ascribes to 
him the celebration of the first Roman triumph, 
the introduction of the Etruscan robe spangled 
with gold, the chariot drawn by four white 
horses, and the triumphal ornaments wherewith 
the generals of the Republic, victorions over 
the enemy, were wont to ascend the Capitoline 


Hill. 


tumes and accouterments which 


Tt is thought, moreover, that the cos- 
the Roman 
soldiers wore in hattle, as well as the prietexta 
of the magistrates and the toga of citizenship, 
were likewise of Etruscan origin, and intro- 
duced in the times of Tarquin. It is said that 
the curule chairs and the fasces of the lictors 


fou 


had a similar origin. More imporcait still 
than these manners and customs of offiee was 
the introduction of augury, which is known to 
have been derived from Etruria, und te have 
heen practiced chiefly by the prophets of that 
country." 

Tt is related that when Tarquin had con- 
quered a peace with the surrounding nations, 
and then hestowed so large a part of his encr- 
gics on the public improvements of the city, 
he turned his attention to civil affairs, and pur- 
posed to make a new division of the people. 
The threefold tribal arrangement of the popu- 
lation into Rammnes, Titienses and Luceres was 
to be rejected for a more convenient distribu- 


LICTORS. 


tion, This project, however, was opposed by 
the conservative deities, and Tarquin was con- 
fronted with unfavorable omens. The augnr, 
Attus Navins, forbade any change in the old 
division of the Roman people. 

But Tarquin was not easily diverted from 
his purpose. He told the augur that he should 
go an4 consult the sacred birds, and ascertain 
~hether the thing which he—the king—now 
nad in mind could he done. The prophet 
returned with the assurance that the king’s 


wish should be fulfilled. Tarquin then took ¢ 


lt is a well established fact, however, that the 
lore of the angurs was in voene with the Latins 
long before the days of Tarquin. The conduct of 
Romulus and Remus in waiting for the flight of 
birds sufficiently attests that in the period of wild- 
est myth reliance was had on signs and omens. 


1 CAE TS VE EST OY ee EAN CTE NE VOTED: 


i adorazor, and told Navins that the both in peace and war. It was deereed, how- 


ths Mibeaplated was that he shoukteut the ever, by the ihumertals, that one not of his 
ste eowithout injury te the razor. houscholdt should: suceced: bin in the govern- 
Nothiw decnted, the contident augur took the ment. Among the maid-servants of the king’s 
artiel <b! numechatety divided the one with house was a certain Oerisia, whose duty it was 


to attend the fire on the jamily altar. While 
engaged in this duty, the god whom she served 


the other, thus attestim: the divinity of the 


omens wherewith the king's political projects 
Rane aincanendl: | appeared to her in a flame. She beeame the 


and was numed Servius, for he was a slave. 


Thus bathed in lis purpose in making rad- | mother of a son, who grew up in the household, 
ieul chanecs In the constitution of Ronan so- 


One day while he slept in his chamber, the 


ciety. the king determined to maintain the old 
forme with certain practical modifications, Tle queen, Tanaruil, beheld playing about lis head 
accordingly doubled the number of the noble | a flame of fire. This was interpreted as mean- 
houses in each of the three tribes. Those who | ing that the lov should rise to greatness. He 
were thus added were to be known as the _ was recognized as a member of the family of 
Younger Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres. The | the king. Tarquin presently gave hin his 
uinaber of the knights and senators was also | daughter in marriage, and made him one of 
doubled; so that each tribe, while retaining | the royal counselors, It will be remembered 


DEMARATUS OF CORINTH. 


Leetes TAnQuistts Priscts Aruns 


| Egerius of Collatia. 


Tarquinii—servius Tullius. Tarquinia=Marcus Brutus. Lucivs Targrisivs SUPEuLUS. Aruns. Tarquinius Collatinus= 
| Lucretia. 
| if THE FAMILY 


Marenus Brutus. Lueins Brutus. Titus. Se 4 OF 


TARQUIN. 


us awn name, embraced twice as mauy repre- | that on assuming the thronc, the king had ex- 
sentatives of the upper ranks as hitherto, eluded the two sons of Anecus Martius. When 

These changes having been aceomplished, — these youths learned of the favor shown to Ser- 
Tarquin next devoted himeclf to the building of | vius, they rightly conjectared that Tarquin 
a temple to Jupiter, The Capitoline Willwas | would make bim his suecessor, Angered at 
selected as the most suitable site. A part of | this prospect, they determined to seek revenge 
the summit was leveled for the foundation. | by the murder of the king. They aecord- 
While engaged in this work, the diggers ex- | ingly hired two assazsins to go into. the royal 
homed a human head, whieh was interpreted | presence under pretense of asking the settle- 
axa sign that that spot should become the head = ment of a quarrel. While the attention of 
of the whole earth. The pontifis were, there- | Taryuin was given to the matter in hand, one 
fore, instructed to remove the old sanctuaries | of the murderers struck him down with an 
from the hill, which was aceordingly done. | axe. The villains then eseaped. A tumult 
In this work the altar of Terminus, the god | arose in the eity, but Tanaquil, ordering the 
of boundaries, and that of Apollo, the god of | gates to he shut, spoke to the people from an 
youth, were excepted from the demolition aud upper window. She told them that the king 
included within the precincts of the new tem- was only wounded, and that he lad appointed 
ple. For it was held that the boundaries of | Servius te conduct the affairs of government. 
Rome should never recede, and that the race, After some days, however, it beeame known 
mf Romulus should have a perpetual youth. — | that Tarquin was dead, and the Senate was 

Tarquinins Priscus occupied the throne for | greatly agitated respeeting the choice of a sue- 
thirty-seven years, and was greatly renowned | cessor, But the friends of Servius increased 
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in number, and after a brief period of dispute, 
he was elected to the kingdom. 

The reign of Servius is celebrated as mild 
and peacetul. His only inportant war was 
with the Etruseans, whom he compelled to be 
With the Latins he 


made a treaty of perpetual amity ; and in or- 


subject to the Romans. 


der to bind the union, the two peoples built a 
temple to Diana on the Aventine, wherein they 
might henceforth celebrate a common festival. 
Every year thereafter sacrifices were othered at 
the altars of Diana for Rome and all Latium. 

The next work of the king was the building 
of a creat wall from the Quirinal to the E-- 
quiline Hill, by means of whiea the latter was 
incladed as the seventh hill of the eity. Tome 
was then divided into four parts or quarters, 
which, after the prevailing fashion, were called 
fribes, ‘The surrounding country was organ 
ized into twenty-six districts. Common sanctu- 
aries were built for the people; governors were 
appointed, and holidays established to the end 
that the inhabitants might associate in public, 
and become imbued with a Roman spirit. The 
king in these beneficent measures did not for- 
The 


commons were made to feel that the ruler of 


get that he was himself of lowly origin. 
the city was their friend. The laws were so 
framed as to favor the poor and protect the 
weak, Popular gratitude sought expression 
by naming him the Good King Servius. 

The city was now greatly augmented in 
population and resources. In order to secure 
a better organization, it appeared desirable to 
arrange the different classes of society on a new 
basis. This was undertaken with special ref- 
erence to the military management of the state. 
A division was made by Tullius of the fighting 
men of Tome according to the principle of 
property qualification. The people were di- 
vided into five classes, without regard to blood 
or descent; and the voting in the assembly of 
the citizens was henceforth conducted on this 
basis. The old division made by Romulus into 
Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres was not hence- 
forth mueh regarded in the conduct of public 
affairs. These ancient distinetions continued, 
but were rather nominal than real. 

Under the new classification the first divis- 
ion of the people was made to consist of forty 


centuries of younger men under forty-six vears 
old, and forty centuries of the clders who lad 
passed that age. The latter were assigned to 
such duties as the defense of the city, and the 
foriner to the active 
service of the field. 
The second, third, 
and fourth classes 
were each likewise 
subdivided aeeord- 
into 


inv to age 


twenty centuries 


of younger and 
twenty of older 


men; but in the 
fitth class the two 
seetions were made 
to consist of fifteen 
eenturies eneh. 
The men of the first 
class wore a com- 


ROMAN SOLDIER OF THE FIRST CLASS, 
plete suit of armor, 
consisting of a breast-plate, helmet, shield, and 
vreaves. The weapons carried by them were a 
lanee, a javelin, and a sword. The second 
class were similarly armed, but earried a lighter 
The third 
class omitted the greayes; the fourth, the hel- 
The fifth class had only the lightest suit 
of armor. The statute required cach citizen to 
furnish his own 


shield, and wore no breast-plate. 


met. 


armor, andl as 
that 


men of the first 


worn by 


class was very 
costly, those who 
that 
were se- 
lected 


sively from the 


composed 
Clauss 
exclu- 


wealthiest ranks 
of the people. It 
was estimated 


that a citizen, in 


order to belong 
ROWAN SOLDIER OF THE sEconp crass, °F ler te 8 


to the first class, 
must be worth at least a hundred thousand 


asses! 


The assessment for each succeeding 


'The Roman as was about equivalent toa pound 
of copper. 


12 CN TV ESSE ELES TO Tee 
elass was diminished by twenty thou-and asses, 
so that the fitth class embraced ouly those 
Whose property was valued at less than twenty- 
five thousand asses. It was, however, arranzed 
that those who were possessed of Tess than 
eleven thousand esxs should not be included 
in the fifth division, but should themselves 
constitute a class called the Proletarians, and 
these the king exempted from all military 
service. 

The complete organization was thus made 
to consist of one hundred and seventy centu- 
rics of infantry, the six double centuries of 
eavalry which Tarquin had organized, and 
twelve new centuries of horse created by the 
law of Seryins. The cavalry wing consisted 
wholly of younger men, chosen from the rich- 
est families. Their service was the active duty 
of the fiekl. By their name of Lguites, or 
Knights, they soon came to be regarded as the 
most honored soldiery of Rome. 

When an assembly was called for the pur- 
pose of making laws or holding an election, the 
voting was done hy centuries. Each century 
east one vote. The eighty votes belonging to 
the first class were generally decisive of the 
result, especially when backed by the eighteen 
centuries of knights. 
the aggregate the most numerous, but, counted 


The commons were in 


by centuries, their preponderance disappeared. 
Their influence in the assembly was compara- 
tively small; but the discrimination against 
them was less unjust than would at first sight 
appear, 
laid upon the rich, and the exemption of the 


The burdens of the government were 


poor was regarded as the camplement of their 
exclusion from political influence. Tn one par- 
ticular King Servius showed especial wisdom 
Although the 
younger men greatly ontnumbered the older in 


in the distribution of power, 


the assembly, the votes of the Jatter were 
made equal to those of the former, thus giving 
to age and experience their proper weight as a 
eounterpoise to what the rashness of youth 
might propose. By such cheeks as these was 
the political society of Rome restrained within 
proper limits and made to contribute its wealth 
of power to the maintenance of the state. 

In furtherance of the conservative policy 
of his reign, Servius gave his two daughters in 


LEE NNOEEN TD WOU, 


marriage to the sons of Tarquinins Priscus. 
The lay of ancient Rome has given to one of 
the princesses, Tullia, a wicked disposition, and 
The 
two young Tarquins were likewise ditferent in 


to the other a character of centleness. 
life and morality. Lucius, the elder, was so 
quarrelsome and proud that the people gave 
him the name of Superbus, the Haughty. To 
make all things balance, the aged Servius gave 
the good daughter to the bad youth, while the 
bad was assigned to the good. This arrange- 
ment, however, proved exceedingly displeasing 
In a short time 
the wicked Tarquin murdered his wife and his 
good-natured brother Aruns, in order to make 
way for his marriage to that Tullia whose 


te the parties most concerned. 


character was in accord with his own. As 
soon as this union was effected the twain con- 
spired against the king. Tarquinius, having 
prepared the enemies of Servius for the in- 
tended usurpation, clad himself in royal gar- 
ments, went into the market-place, and began 
When the old king 
heard the tumult he hastened to the scene, 
and an altereation ensued between him and 
his maddened son-in-law. 


to harangue the populace. 


The latter seized 
the aged Servius and hurled him down the 
steps of the Senate House. He then ordered 
his adherents to follow the old man on his way 
home and slay him; and the bloody deed was 
done. The body of the gray-haired king was 
left in the street. 
what was done she drove in her carriage to 


As soon as Tullia heard of 


the market-place and hailed her husband as 
king, On her way home she forbade the 
driver to turn aside, and the vehicle was driven 
She returned to the 
palace spattered with the blood of him who 


had given her being. 


over her father’s corse. 


Thus without the consent of the Senate or 
the people did Lucres Targvestcs obtain the 
kingdom. The Romans repaid him with dis- 
gust and hatred. His usurpation, whieh could 
not well be resisted—so sudden and audacious 
had been his course—was borne in a spirit of 
sullen disloyalty. His government was arbi- 
trary and severe, All classes were oppressed 
without much recard to the forms of law. The 
king surrounded himself with a bedy-cuard, 


thus exhibiting in Rome a style of administra- 
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tion like that of the so-called tyrants of Greece. 
Those who opposed him were subjected to por- 
secution. 
quarrels which should end in the confiscation 
of their property. 
to lahor like slaves on the royal buildings, un- 


The wealthy were provoked into 
The poor were compelled 


til many—so runs the legend—fell into despair 
and killed themselves. 

As soon as the power of Tarquin was so 
firmly established in the city as to make suc- 
cessful opposition impossible, he made war on 
the Latins. 
made their submission to the Romans, but a 
One 
of these named Gabii made a stern resistance, 
and Tarquin was obliged to resort to a strata- 
gem. 
with bloody stripes, and fled into the town. He 
begged the people of Gabii to save him from 
the cruelty of his father. 
lieved, and he was given command of a body 
At the head of these he sallied 
from the town, and the Romans—according to 
instructions—tled before him. The Gabians, 
delighted with their success, made Sextus com- 
mander of the city. 
place in his power, he sent word to his father, 
The king who was 


Most of these people had already 


few towns still remained independent. 


The king’s son Sextus covered his back 


His story was be- 


of troops. 


As soon as he had the 


asking what he should do. 
walking in his flower-garden, cut off the head 
of the tallest poppies, and sent them by the 
messenger to his son. The murderous sugges. 
tion was readily understood. The principal 
men of Gabii were put to death and the town 
delivered over to the Romans. 

After this exploit Tarquin undertook to 
strengthen his influence hy making a league 
with Octavius Mamilius, king of Tusculum. 
To him he gave his daughter in marriage. He 
also established an annual festival to be cele- 
brated by all the Latins at the temple of Jupi- 
ter Latiaris, on the Alban Hills. He next 
made war on the Volscians, who inhabited one 
of the principal districts of Southern Latium. 
Pometia, the Volscian capital, was taken, and 
the spoils carried to Rome for the completion 
ef the iemple of Jupiter on the Capitoline 
Hill—a structure which had been undertaken 
by the king’s father. The great sewer, the 
Forum, and the market-place were likewise 
completed, and many other public buildings 


| built and adorned by the compulsory labor of 


the poor. Rome began to assume the appear- 
ance of a splendid, if not luxurious, city. The 
king's extravagant tastes combined with his 
unscrupulous ambition to make the Roman 
apital the metropolis of Central Ttaly. 

When Tarquin was at the height of his 
power an unknown woman came one day into 
his presence and offered to sell him nine books, 
which she declared to contain the inspired 
For these 
treasures she asked what Tarquin regarded as 


prophecies of the SipyL or Cue. 
an extravagant price. Te accordingly refused 
to make the purchase, and dismissed the woman 
with ridienle. Thereupon she turned aside, 
aud burned three of the hooks in the king’s 
presence. She then offered the remaining six 
for the same price previously asked for the 
whole, and when the king again refused and 
laughed at her she burned three more, and 
offered the remaining three for the same price 
as before. Tarquin now came to his senses. 
Wer whom he had ridiculed as mad he now 
regarded as inspired, or, at least, sent to him 
by the gods. Me accordingly purchased what 
remained of the prophetic treasures, and thus 
became possessed of the celebrated Sibylline 


Books. 
were appointed to take them in charge, with 


Two meu versed in the Greek tongue 


orders to consult them whenever the city 
should he menaced with pestilence, famine, or 
war, to the end that the will of the gods might 
be known and the danger averted. 

As usually happens in the case of cruel 
kings 


ot 


the old age of Tarquin was troubled 
with dreams and phantom terrors. Frightened 
at these shadows he determined to send an 
embassy to the oracle of Delphi. As messen- 
gers he dispatched his two sons and a nephew 
named Junius. Him the people, on account 
of an assumed silliness of behavior, had nick- 
named Brutus, but he was really a youth of 
genius, who but waited his opportunity to he 
great. When the three were presented to the 
Delphic priest the two sons of the king made 
costly presents, but Junius gave only a statt. 
Tn reality, however, the staff was hollow, and 
was filled with gold. The priest returned an 
answer that he shonld reign in Rome who 


should first kiss his mother. The two princes 
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atone: hurried away, cach anxious to fulfill 
the orele; but Brutus, stumbling purposely, 
fell to the ground, and kissed the earth. Tle 
had understood the sty vod better than his 
cousins; for be remembered that the carth is 
the common mother of idl Thus was fate 
realy to be accomplished. 

Meanwhile Targuinius, after a reign of 
twenty-four years, laid siege to Ardea, the 
capital town of the Tutull, in Latium. One 
evening in the camp the king's two sons were 
feasting with their cousin Tarquinius Collati- 
nus, prince of Collatia, and the three boasted 
of the virtucs and heauty of their respeetive 
wives. In the midst of the bantering it was 
proposed that they should ride away to their 
homes and see what their wives were doing. 
The ladies of the 
kine’s sons were found cujoying themselves at 
a feast, but Lueretia, the beautiful wife of 
Collatinus, was discovered, though it was late 


This was avcordingly done. 


at night, sitting among her maids busy with 
the duties of the household. She was, there- 
fore, acknowledged to be most worthy of 
praise. 

But it was a fatal adventure. The beauty 
of Lueretia kindled an unholy passion in Sex- 
tus, and the base wretch determined on the 
ruin of his eousin’s house, Returning to Col- 
latin by night, he was received without sus- 
picion and entertained without distrust. In 
the middle of the night he made his way to 
Lucretia’s chamber and threatened that in ease 
ol her refusal to receive him he would aeeom- 
plish his purpose, kill her in her bed, and 
then place beside her the hody of a slave so 
that the disuraece to be discovered by her hus- 
Therenpon 


On the 


band might be doubly damning. 
the terror-stricken woman yielded. 


morrow she sent in haste for her husband and 


her father Lueretius. Both eame and with 


them Junius Brutus and Publius Valerius. 
When they arrived they found Lueretia clad 
in mourning and sitting alaue in her chamber. 
She told them there the story of her shame, 
and having bound them by an oath to avenge 
her foul wrong, she plunged a knife into her 
bosem and died. 

Then were the men roused to the highest 
The body of 


Lueretia was carried into the market-plaee, 


passions of erief and vengcanee. 


and the story of the outrage was rehearsed to 
the people. Brutus came forward as a leader. 
Tle demanded that Tarquin and all his house 
should be expelled from the kingdom, and 
that no king should any more be permitted to 
rule in Rome. Messengers were sent with the 
The 
soldiers, glad of an opportunity, abandoned 
the hated king and returned to the eity. The 
The kingly 


office was abolished by the Senate and people, 


news to the Roman camp before Ardea. 


Tarquins were left to the fate. 


and in the place of the deposed ruler, two ofh- 
eers, called ConsuLs, were chosen, who should 
hold their authority for a year and then yield 
For the performance of 
the religious duties of the king, a high-priest 


to a new eleetion. 


was ehosen who, under the direction of the 
poutifex maximus, should henceforth perform 
the public saeritiees. Thus was the death of 
Lueretia avenged, and a new order of things 
established in Tome. The expulsion of Tar- 
quin the HMaughty marks the limit of what is 
known as the Roman Kingdom as well as the 
beginning of that long span of brilliant his- 
The date of 
this transformation is the vear 245 from the 


founding of the eity, or B. C. 509. 


tory covered by the Republic. 
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PART II.—THE REPUBLIC. 


CREA art te 


HE substitution of the Ro- 

man Republic for the 
monarehiy was in the nu- 
ture of a reform rather 
The 


foreien extraction and un- 


than a revolution. 


popular methods of the 
Tarquin, rather than any essential vice in the 
kingdom, made necessary the measures adopted 
hy those whose private wrong combined with 
publie expedieney in the abolition of the old 
form of government. 

The first consuls who were chosen under the 
new Republican régine were Lucius Junius 
Brutus and Lucres Taraursius CoLLatrints, 
The movement which, under their direction, had 
heen so suddenly successful was largely popular 
in its nature. The social instinets of the com- 
mons had revolted with great passion against 
the wicked deed of Sextus. As tor Tarquin 
himself, he made his escape from Latium and 
fled into Etruria. 
Rome he still had many adherents; and with 


Among the patricians in 


these he sought to open a correspondence, os- 
tensibly to secure his movable property, but 
really with a view to his restoration to the 
kingdom. Failing in this, his envoys entered 
into a eonspiraey with some of the young no- 


bles of Rome; but a certain slave, named 
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Vindieius, overheard the plot and revealed it 
to the consuls. The conspirators were there- 
upon arrested, and the slave was rewarded 
with freedom aud citizenship. 

The discovery of the scheme of Tarquin and 
his eontederates proved a terrible blow to the 
consul Brutus. It was found that amone the 
plotters who had been imprisoned were his two 
sons, who had engaged with the rest to help 
on the restoration of the banished king. It 
thus fell to Brutus either to save his sons by 
breaking the law or to vindicate the Republic 
Terrible as it 
The two 


youths were brought forth betore the eves of 


by condemning them to death. 
was, he chose the latter alternative. 


their father, who disdained to ask for them 
the merey which, perhaps, the people would 
have granted. On the contrary, he had them 
bound to the stake, and himsell gave the order 
to the lictor to seourge them and strike off 
their heads with an axe. By this merciless 
deed the wrath of the Romans was still fur- 
ther kindled against the house ef Tarquin. 
The Senate refused to vive up the property 
whieh the banished king owned in and about 
the city. His corn-fields along the Tiber were 
seized and consecrated to Mars, the grounds in 
question being ever afterward known as the 
Campus Martius. The Senate and peaple 
(115) 
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then enacted a Jaw that all who were of the 
race of Tarquin should be forever xu rom 
Col- 


latinus, the consul, thus himeclt fell under the 


the state. Tt happened that Tarquinius 


But he left Nome without a murmur, 
Aciew eonsul, PUBLIUS 


ban. 
and joined the exiles. 
VaLerius, Was chosen in his stead. Not only 


were the blood-kinsmen of the Tarquins thus 


LE VN OUEN TD Jeep: 
consuls and the Etruseans. A battle was fought 
at the wood of Arsia, mm which it was doubtful 
from morning until night whieh side would 
prevail. In the midst of the conflict Aruns, 
the son of Tarquinius, seeing Brutus at the 
head of the Noman army, rode against hin at 
full speed. The Jatter also dashed forward, 


and the spear of each was driven through the 


LUCIUS JUNIUS BRUTUS CONDEMNS ILIS SONS TO DEATH. 
Drawn by RK. Ermisch, 


driven beyond the borders of Latium, but the 
secret adherents of the party were obliged by 
public sentiment to leave the city. 

The hanished king smd his followers sought 
refuge at Tarquinii, the town of his fathers, 
in Etruria. Ttere he at onee began to insti- 
gate the people as well as the inhabitants of 
A conflict 
was thus brought on between the armic~ of the 


Veil to make war on the Romans. 


other’s body, Stil the eonflict remained un- 


decided, 


the god of the forest, called from the wood and 


After nightfall, however, Silvanus, 
declared the Romans victors; for the Etruseans 
had lost one man more than the army of Nome. 
The combatants accordingly retired from the 
The body of 
svutus was borne to Rome, where the matrons, 


seene, each to his awa city. 


in recognition of the noble vengeance whieh 


ROME. 


he had taken tor the 
mourned his loss for a whole year. 


outrave of Lucretia. 


The next movement of the Tarquin was to 
seek the aid of King Porsenna, of Clusinim, in 
Por- 


senna vielled to the solicitations and, collecting 


an attempted reeovery of the kingdom. 


a large army, marched against Rome. So 
sudden was their coming that the hill Janicu- 
lus, on the right bank of the Tiber, tell inte 
The detenders of this stronghold 
The TRo- 
mans were thrown into a panic, and left the 
In this 
emergency [Toratius Coeles rushed to the fur- 


their power. 
fled across the bridge into the city. 


entrance to the bridge undefended. 


ther end with two warriors, named Lartius and 
Hermiuius, and held back the Etruscan army 
while their ecountrvmen broke down the bridge 
Before the structure tell the 
two companions of Horatius escaped to the 


behind them. 


other bank, but he himself stood alone hurling 
back his assailants until the bridge went down 
with a erash. Ue then turned about with all 
his armor on, plunged into the Tiber, and swam 
unhurt to the opposite shore. There he was 
received with shouts by the multitude, and led 
into the city. A 
honor of his brave deed, and he was rewarded 


with a farm on the Tiber. 


monument was erected in 


Notwithstanding the deliverance of Rome 
by the personal heroism of Horatius, the eity 
was still hard pressed by the army of Porsenna. 
Famine was added to the other hardships of 
the siege. When the Romans were about to 
despair, a certain nobleman named Mucius 
eame forward and volunteered his services to 
end the war by killing King Porsenna. He 
accordingly made his way into the Etruscan 
eamp, Where he fell upopr the secretary, who 
was disbursing pay to the soldiers and slew 
him. Being seized for his erime and threat- 
ened with death, he replied with contempt, and 
in order to show his indifference to pain thrust 
his arm into the fire which was kept Imming 
on the altar, and held it there until it was 
consumed. Porsenna was amazed at this ex- 
hibition of fortitude and gaye the young 
nobleman his freedom. In gratitude for his 

told the king of 


Clusium that three hundred young men of 


Ssliveranee Mueius then 


Rome had made an oath with himself’ that 
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they would deliver the city by kiliag Por- 
senna. Sueh was the cifect of this intellivence 
that the king determined ta abandon the sieve 
aud make peace. By the terms of the treaty 
it was agreed that Tarquin should receive no 
further aid trom the Etruseans, and that seven 
towns of the Veieutines, previously conquered 
by the Romans, should be given to Porsenna. 

Peace brought friendship to the two peoples. 
Among the hostages given hy the Romans was 
a Virgin named Clelia. Fearing harm at the 
hands of the Etruseans, she exeaped trom the 
camp by night, swam the Tiber, and returned 
to Nome. Her countrymen, however, were 
displeased with this act of had faith and sent 
her back to Porsenna. But he, in admiration 
alike for the courage of the maiden and the 
good faith of her people, gave her liberty, with 
as many others of the hostages as she might 
Choose to take with ber, The king also, in 
abandoning his eamp betore Rome, left every 
thing as it was, so that the Romans might 
have whatever it contained. 

After the war King Porsenna retired to 
Clusium. Soon afterwards he sent an army 
under Aruns to besiege the town of Aricia, in 
Latium. It was here that the people of the 
Latin districts were accustomed to meet in 
eounell, When the Etruseans came against 
the place the Aricians reecived aid from Aris- 
todemus, the Greek ruler of Cumie: and in a 
battle which ensued the army of .Aruns was 
The fugitives fled to 


The 


wounded were nursed until they were restored 


completely defeated. 
Rome, where they were kindly received. 


to health, and dwellings were given to them 
in that part of the city afterwards known as 
the Etruscan quarter. 

Meanwhile Tarquin, not vet despairing of 
regaining the kingdom, had gone to Tusculum, 
where his son-in-law, Octavius Mamilius, held 
the government. Him he persuaded to make 


waroon the Romans. Several Latin towns 
were induced to make a leagne against the 
enemies of Tarquin, and an expedition was 
The authorities of 


the Jatter city were greatly alarmed at the sit- 


undertaken against Rome. 
uation. Bebeving that in such an emergeney 
the divided authority of the consuls was detri- 
metal to suecess, the Romans voted that for 


IIs 


the time the supreme command should be vested 
in an officer ealled Dieraror, who should 


exercise diseretionary power in all matters per- | 


taining to the war. The first to be chosen to 
this high office was Mareus Valerius, who now 
took command for the defense of the city 
against Tarquin and the Latin league. The 
two armies met at Lake Reainius, and a 
bloody battle was fought, in which for a long 
time vietory inclined to neither side. At length 
the Romans, hotly assailed by a band of their 
exiled countrymen, led by Tarquin himself, 


CME Se ESO INCLINE WOLD, 


Tt will thus be seen that the tradition of 
ancient Rome runs forward to a time subse- 
ne 
Yhe 


early Republic is as much involyed in’ the 


quent to the overthrow of the kingdom. 


shadows of fable as are the later times of the 
Until ihe present century these old 
legends were accepted as historic iruth; but 


kings, 


the age of credulity has given place to the age 
In the 
light of careful research the old-time fictions 


of skepticism and critical inquiry, 


are brushed away like gossamer. Of contem- 


porary records early Rome has Jett us not 2 
] ) y 


4, 
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MUCIUS REFORE PORSENNA, 
Drawn by If. Vogel. 


began to waver. In the supreme erisis Vale- 
rius vowed a temple to Castor and Pollux if 
they would save is people from defeat. At 
that instant the twin gods themselves, mounted 
on two white chargers, appeared suddenly at 
the head of the Roman knights and ted them 
upon the foe. The tide immediately turned 
against the Latins. They were completely 
routed. Tarquin cxeaped to Cum, and found 
refuge with Aristodemus until his death, Rome 
was no more alarmed with the rumor of Ins 


coming, 


vestige. Vague traditions, handed down orally 
from generation to generation, are the sub- 
stunce of what the modern world has had to 
rely on relative to the beginnings and earlier 
development of the Roman state. Why, there- 
fore, should such stories be believed? 

If we are ealled to look over the ground 
calmly and decide what is and what is not en- 
titled to credence, the amount preserved would 
he but trifling. What should be said of such 
that of Romulus? Look at his 
birth, his nurture by a she-wolf, his mythical 


a story as 
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eareer, his ascension into heaven—whiat lias 
history to do with such fictions? Tt any such 
a being ever existed it Is likely that the scna- 
tors, taking advantage of the darkness and con- 
fusion of a storm, cut him to pieces in the 
Campus Martius. 

Many of the stories which pass for the bhis- 
tory of early Rome are, as it respects truth, 
physically impossible. Others are morally im- 
possible. Take, for instance, the reign of 
Numa Pompilius. Who ean believe that Rome 
in her then eondition enjoyed forty-three vears 
The story of this old king, sitting 
aside—while Rome went on peacetully—pray- 


of peace? 


ing and making laws, is no more worthy of 
; nm 

The 
difficulties are equally insur- 


eredence than is the myth of Everia. 
chronological 
mountable. The reigns of ihe seven kings are 
made to cover a period of two hundred and 
forty years, or an average of thirty-four years 
to each reign. And yet four of these kings 
died by violence, and a fifth was expelled fit 
teen years before his death! History shows 
that the average length of a reign under such 
conditions is no more than twelve years and a 
half. Almost every part of the early lay is 
beset with hke difficulties. 
statement and impossibilities of situation so 
prevail that the whole is reduced to the level 
of fiction. 

In some instances the myth ean he given a 


Jn 


during the Sabine wars, a young horseman 


TInconyruitics of 


plausible interpretation. a certain case 
named Curtius, charging the Romans, plunged 
into a swamp beyond the Palatine and was 
with difficulty extricated. 
stance the spot—afterwards drained and eon- 


From this eireum- 


verted into the Forum—was named Lake Cur- 
tius. But what should tradition do with such 
an event? Inthe timesof Varro it had grown 
to this: In B. C. 445, Curtius, being then 
For the 
earth opened in the Forum, and nothing 


consul, sacrificed his lite for the city. 


availed to close the horrid gape of her jaws. 
Thereupon the soothsayers declared as the will 
of the gods, that until Rome should throw in 
that which was most precious the fissure should 
stand open. Hearing this, and deeming a 
Roman soldier the best gift of the city, Cur- 


tins clad himself in full armor, mounted his 
38. 


LES 


The 


chasm at onee closed, and Rome walked over 


steed and plunged into iy ojemny. 

the place in satety. 

of Lake Curtius. 
As already seen, the story of the early 


Such is the poetic legend 


days of the Republic is equally obseured with 
Through 
the mist, however, there gradually appears the 
The fingers 
ot the gods are withdrawn behind the clouds, 


traditions more fanciful than true. 
outline of a reak history of Rome. 
and impossible heroism tides away. The phan- 
tasmagoria of she-wolyes and woodpeckers, of 
virls melting into water-fountains, and pricst- 
esses selling impossible hooks, of open chasms 
aud falling bridges, of men holding their arms 
in the fire, and consuls ordering Hetors to eut 
off the heads of their sons, breaks like a rising 
foe, aud under its fringes are seen the figures 
of men as trees walking. 

Resuming the narrative, we come now to 
ihe first intestine troubles of Rome. So long 
and 
Etruria continued to press upon the Republic 


as the surrounding tribes of Latinum 
of the Seven Hills the possible conmotions 
within the city were sled by a sense of eom- 
mon danger. The mythieal Numa and the 
vood Servins had befriended the people, aid 
the hard lot of the plebetans had been sottencd 
not a little by incidental favors shown to them 
by the kings and consuls. Still there was a 
great chasm between the pleheian and patrician 
Their at 


almost every point. commons 


interests were in- conflict 


The 


were for the most part the holders of small 


orders, 
Roman 
estates of Jand. Their business was to pro- 
duce enough to maintain a fiunily and to sell 
a modicum to ochers, 

The legislation of the Cousul Valerius, 
which belongs to this period of Roman history, 
was of the greatest importance, as bearing 
upon the difficulties of the state. For a sea- 
son —especially after the death of his col- 
leasue—he was suspeeted by the people of 
aiming at kingly power; but it was soon dis- 
covered that his real purpose was to impose 
limitations to the too arbitrary authority of the 
consular office. A number of laws were aec- 
cordingly prepared and laid before the people 
in the comitia centurtate. This body, estab- 
| lished by Servins Tullius for the purpose ot a 


120 


better military organization, bad increased: in 
influence under the later kines tut! i fune- 
tions were mearly equivalent te those of the 
old comitin euriata. It had come to exercise 
the rivht of clecting all magistrates and of 
pusing, at least negatively, upen all laws pro- 
pored by the consuls and Senate. The laws 
prepesed by Valerius thus came before the 
popular assembly for adoption or rejection. 
The legislation in question had respect, first 
of all, to the census which was to be used as 
the basis of the new classification of the citi- 
gens. This was a meusure in the interest of 
the wealthy; but as a balance against this 
inererse of the power of the rich the consul 
remitted the poll-tax, which had heen imposed 
The 


port dues which had heen collected at Ostia 


on the poor by Tarquinius Superbus. 


were lowered, and the salt-works in that vicin- 
Va- 


lerins also introduced the custom of purchasing 


ity taken in charge by the government. 


pubhe stores of corn and holding the same 
against the contingencies of famine, war, and 
insurrection, An important politieal measure 
was that which secured the filling of the vacan- 
cies in the Senate by the adinission thereto of 
noble plebeians from the ranks of the knights. 
These were henceforth distinguished from those 
who were pafres, or patricians by birth, by the 
title of conseripti; xo that for a long time the 
style of address in the Senate was, es Palresied 
Couseripti.” The latter, however, were not 
entitled to the purple-hordered robe, the red 
shoe and wold ring, whieh were the badges of 
the patres. 

The first law proposed by Valerius was a 
kind of a personal liberty statute, amounting 
in effect almost toa Habeas Corpus. Ft pro- 
vided that auy person under sentence of pun- 
i-limienut should lave the night of appealing to 
the people in the comitia centurtata, As an 
addendum to this extraordinary concession it 
was provided that henceforth within the eity 
limits the axes should be omitted from. the 
fasees borue hy the Hetors. For the axe was 
the emblem ot cousular power, aud the law 
proposed to remove it while in the presence of 
the people. Outside of the city the fasces were 
still to contain the axe. 

The second Valerian Jaw placed a limit on 
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| the power of the magistrate to impose fines. 
The sum which might hereafter be assessed 
for a single penalty was restricted to the value 
The third law 
himited the prerogatives of the consuls hy pro- 


of tive cattle and two sheep. 


viding for the election of two Quaestors, whose 
duty it was to manage the finances of the 
state. The fourth statute compelled the magis- 
trates to nominate and receive votes for all 
proper persons who should he named as candi- 
dates by the people; while the fifth law de- 
nounced the penalty of outlawry against any 
one who should attempt to become consul 
without 1 regular election, For his champion- 
ship of these measures Valerius was honored 
with the title of PopLicoLa, or Friend of the 
People. 

The condition of Roman society, however, 
was at this time exactly such as to make the 
plebeians the dependents of the noble patri- 
cians, who held Jarge tracts of land and were 
wealthy in goads and money. The common 
people by foree of cireumstanees became hor- 
rowers, When war brought home his spoils 
into Rome they were divided among the offi- 
cers and people of higher rank. Thus the 
resources of the rich were constantly aug- 
mented, and as constantly this easily-gotten 
wealth was loaned at high rates of interest 


to the poor. The laws were framed by the 


patrician Senate, and were in the inierest—as 
they have always been—of the money-lending 
classes. The eode was dreadfully severe against 
the borrower. 

At this time the city of Rome probably 


‘had a pepulation of six hundred thousand 


souls, Of theze, according to the census made 
hy the consul Valerius, there were a hundred 
and thirty thousand men capable of bearing 


This enrollment was exclusive of freed- 


arms. 
men and slaves. It was necessary that this 
Jarge population should draw its subsistence 


from about thirteen square leagues of territory. 
Agriculture was the only means of doing so. 
When a plebeian came home victorious from 
war his crops had been neglected, and he was 
obliged to borrow until the next season, Then 
the patrician loaned to him under the follow- 
ing code: 

‘Let him [the debtor] be summoned; if 
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he does not appear, take witnesses, arrest hin: 
if he hesttates, lay bands on him; if age or 
sickness hinder him from appearing, furnish a 
horse, but not a carriage. 

«Let the rich answer for the rich; for the 
poor, whoever will. The deht acknowledsed, 
the affair adjudicated, let there be thirty days’ 
delay. Then hands may be Taid 
and he may be taken before the Judwe. At 
sunset the tribunal closes, If he do not satisty 
the judgment, or if no one answers for him, 


upou him 


the creditor shall take him away and attach 


him with cords or with chains, which shall 
weigh fifteen pounds—less than fifteen if the 
creditor so ike. Let the prisoner live on his 
own means. If he have none, he is to haye 
a pound of flour or more at the will of the 
ereditor, 

“Tf he does not arrange, detain him in cus- 
tody for sixty days; however, he is to be 
brought into conrt three market-days, and 
there the amount of his debt shall be pro- 
claimed. On the third market-day, if there 
are many creditors, they may eut hime in pieces. 
Should they cut more or less they are uot 
responsible. If they wish, they may sell him 
to strangers beyond the Tiher.” 

Such were the merciful statutes of primitive 
Rome. The government was of the money- 
lender, for the money-lender, and by the 
money-lender, 
of affairs it not infre- 
quently happened that an imprisoned debtor 


In this condition 


would escape from his dungeon and, flying to 
the Forum, exhibit himself to the people. 
Such nature 
eould bear. 


scenes were more than human 
The insurrectionary spirit was 
ready to burst into a flame. On one occasion 
a centurion of the Roman army, a man of 
honorable sears, showed his rags and squalor, 
begrimed with the prison mold, to his enraged 
At that 
was threatened by the Volscians. 


invasion 
The con- 


countrymen, moment an 
suls, Appius Claudius and Servilius, called the 
people to arms, but the call was in vain. The 
plebeians refused to enlist until their wrongs 
were redressed and their friends liberated from 
prison. The emergency admitted of no delay, 
and the Senate gave a pledge that when the 
Volscians were subdued the demands of the 
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people should be complied wit: But the 
pledge was broken, and the plebeians were 
threatened with a dictatorship under Appius. 

Tn the following year (LB. C. 494), when the 
spirit of sedition was still rite, the threat was 
carried out; but the choice fell upon VALERIUS 
Mean- 


tine, the plebeians had vathered in a body and 


Vorsevs, a man of pacific disposition, 


withdrawn to an eminence ealled the Mons 
Hay- 


ine obtained this vantage eround, they were 


Sacer, about three miles from the eity. 


emboldened to seize the Aventine, within the 
corporate limits. While bolding this position, 
the Senate sent to them ax an envoy Menenius 
Avrippa. In his address to the insurgents he 
likened the divisions of Roman society to the 


He showed 


the mutual dependence of the various classes, 


different members of the body. 


and by fair promises and careful dealing in- 
duced the people te return to their homes. 
This time the Senate kept its faith; the im- 
prisoned debtors were liberated, and the insol- 
vent relieved from their obligations. 

It is thought that this first break hetween 
the two classes of Roman society was rather 
between the rich and the poor than between 
the two great permanent divisions of the peo- 
ple. Most of the poor, however, were plebei- 
aux, and nearly all of the rich were patricians, 
Jn the case of the next insurreetion the Hnes 
were strictly drawn, according to the political 
classification. Until now the plebeians had 
heen excluded from the consulship, and were 
thus without the pr 
belonging to their o. 


‘ction of a mayistrate 
anks. They theretore 
insisted on such a chaave in the constitution 
as should admit them to a share in the govern- 
tent, 

This erisis was one of the most important 
in the early history of Rome, In the strug- 
gle between the classes the plebeians were 
successful, and it was enacted that henceforth 
two officers, to be known as Trinunes, should 
be chozen from the commons; that they shonld 
be granted personal inviolability; and that 
any office 
should have his property contiseated and him- 
self prononneed accursed. thus 
established Rome a 
counterpoise to the power of the consuls. 


one who assailed them while in 


There was 
in the constitution of 
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The first election under the new order resulted 
in the choice of Licaxres and Brurcs as tri- 
bunes of the people. 

The duty of the new officers was, as the 
name implicd, to manage the local affiirs of 
the tribes. The offee was intended, primarily, 
asa check upon the overgrown—almost regal— 
power of the consuls, The tribunes exercised 
only civil authority. No military force was 
placed at their disposal; hut, so far as official 
dignity and sacredness of purpose were con- 
cerned, the new magistrates were in no wise 
They were 
regarded as under the special protection of the 


inferior to the consuls themselves. 


gods, insomuch that whoever offered them in- 
sult or violence might he killed with impunity, 

Any plebeian had the right to appeal to the 
tribunes against consular authority; and to the 
end that, at all times and under all circum- 
stanems, the appeal might not be obstrneted or 
delayed, the law required that the tribunes 
should never go to a greater distance than a 
mile from the city wall, and that the doors of 
their houses should stand open day and night. 
From the their 
power, the tribunes came to have a veto upon 


exercise and extension of 
the execution of any law regarded as danger- 
To assist 


them in the disvharge of their duties, two sub- 


ous to the interests of the people. 


ordinate officers, known as. EpiILes, were chosen 
under the same statute which ereated the tri- 
bunal office. 

It fxequently happened that the tribunes 
must eall the pleheiaus together to consult with 
them on affiirs of state. In these meetings, 
the popular officers spoke with entire freedom 
on the weighticst questions which agitated the 
Republic. These popular assemblics had the 
nicht of petition, but no legislative authority. 
On such oceasions, resolutions were adopted 
which were carried by the tribunes to the 
comitia centuciates Dut sueh resolutions, like 
those of a modern public assembly, were merely 
expressions of the publie wish, and had no 
binding force as law. The plebeianus them- 
selves, however, were disposed to claim) tor 
their resolutions a certain regal sanction, and 
this view of their import was favored ly the 
adoption of the Tetlian Law proposcd by the 
tribune Iciitus, in the year B. C. 493, wherein 
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it was enacted that any one interrupting a 
tribune while addressing the people should be 
punished with death. 

As was to be expected under such eondi- 
tions, the powers of these officers of the peo- 
ple were rapidly extended. They soon usurped 
authority which did not originally helone to 
them. They even went so far as to claim the 
right of summoning patricians before them, and 
of punishing them with fines, imprisonment, or 
death. The first instance in whieh this stretch 
of power was bronght to the test was in the 
pase of Caius Marcius Corivlanus, There was 
a famine in Rome. The poor were starving. 
Corn was brought from Etruria to relieve the 
destitute. This being insuilicient, Gelon, king 
of Syracuse, sent shiploads of supplies as pres- 
ents to the Roman people.  Coriokinus, a pa- 
trician and soldier, who had won a civie crown 
hy his bravery at the haitle of Lake Negillus, 
proposed that none of these provisions should 
he distributed to the pleheians until they con- 
sented to give up their tribunes, 

For this he was impeached by the people's 
officers. He was acensed hetore the comitiu een- 
turiuta of having broken the peace between the 
two classes of Roman citizens, as well as having 
violated the sacred laws of humanity. The pa- 
tricians were unable to protect him from popular 
indignation, and fleeine from Rome he sought 
reftive among the Volscians. Once safe in An- 
tium, the capital town of that tribe, he per- 
suaded the king to joiu him in making war on 
Rome. With a large army Coriolanus invaded 
the Roman territory, and made his way within 
five miles of the city. TIe wasted the | sutry 
and spread terror on every hand until the Ro- 
mans were glad to sue foe peace; but Corio- 
He demanded that 
ill the towns hitherto taken from the Volscians 


lanus imposed harsh termes. 


should be uneonditionally restored. 

The people sent out a second embassy to beg 
for more tavorable conditions; but the envoys 
were turned away with disdain. Finally a pro- 
eession of Roman matrous, headed by Veturia 
and Volumnia, the mother and wite of Corio- 
lanns, came to beseceh him to spare his coun- 
It is related that 
the haughty patrician, addressing his mother 


try from further persecution, 


with a sort of indignant loyalty, cried out: 


ROME. 


<*Mother, you have saved vour country, but 
lost your son.” He at once withdrew with his 
army, and the territory of Rome was quickly 
recovered. 

According to one of the traditions, Corio- 
Janus returned to the Volseians, by whom he 
was put to death; but another is to the cflect 
that he spent the rest of his days in exile. 
The result of the struggle had on the whole 
been favorable to the cause of the plebeians. 
The power of the tribunes was more secure | 
than before the outbreak. The Roman com- 
mons were now an organized body, and were 
able, by means of their officers, to offer sys- 
tematic resistance to the consuls, backed as the 
latter were by the patricians. 

At the bottom of all the civil dissensions 
which now distraeted the state of Rome lay the 
question of land. 
monwealth was limited. 
aequired by conquest. 
days, the patricians had virtually eonstituted 
the state they claimed and exercised the right 


The territory of the com- 
The Jand had 
Since, from the early 


been 


of dividing all the conquered lands among 
themselves. As the plebeians grew to be an 
important element in the political society of 
Rome they began to elaim their right to share 
in the distribution of new lands, to the con- 
quest of which they had contributed as much 
as the patricians. But this elaim was disal- 
lowed by the ruling classes. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the patres 
relented to the extent of conceding eertain lands 
to the plebeians on the same terms as those 
under whieh their own estates were occupied ; 
namely, the payment to the government of 
one-tenth of the ineome. Subsequently still 
larger distributions of eonquered territories 
were made to the plebeians, but always with 
sueh restrictions and discriminations as tended 
Cultivation was made 
a condition of the gift, and the poor peasant, 
whose resources consisted of cattle and sheep, 
was only moeked by the offer of what he could 
not possess. The principle of debt, too, with the 


to engender discontent. 


usurious rates of interest which were charged, 
tended constantly and powerfully to throw all 
of the lands into the hands of the nobles, and 
to reduce the plebeians to the level of serfs. 


The Roman commons became day-laborers 
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Ge 


on the estates of those who were their masters 
in all but the name. For this state of aftiirs 
there was no remedy except to strike at the 
root of the system, and ehange the principle 
whieh had hitherto governed the distribution 
of the public lands. 
which had been made had thus tar atteeted 


only the wealthier plebeians, and this to the 


The partial eoncession 


sufiermy poor had been an injury rather than 
a benefit; for the more powerful of their own 
elass were thus drawn over to the patriciaus, 
who persisted in claiming the full right of dis- 
posing of the ager Romanus as they would. 

Tt was in this emergency that Spurius Cas- 
stts, a patrician of noble birth, eame into the 
conitia eenturiata, and proposed the first. A era- 
rian Law. He was himeelfa man of great in- 
fluence in the state, having twice held the office 
of eonsul. He had eondueted two suecessful 
wars, the first with the Latins, and the second 
Both of the eonflicts had 
been coneluded with treaties favorable to Rome, 


with Hernicians. 
whereby considerable aecessions bad been made 
to the publie domain. Cassius now proposed 
in the assembly that the newly acquired lands, 
instead of being offered for oecupation on the 
old conditions, should be freely distributed to 
the plebeians and subject Latin population. 
His proposition went so far as to reelaim—in 
ease the new lands should prove insufficient iu 
uantity—eertain parts of the public domain 
previously distributed to the rich. 

This radical movement on the part of Cas- 
sius awakened the most violent opposition. The 
patricians were greatly embittered ; and the 
wealthy plebeians selfishly added their inflo- 
ence to the opposition. The patricians claimed 
that Cassius was violating the Roman constitu- 
tion by proposing in the cowfi~ a measure 
whieh eonld only be lawfully discussed by the 
Senate; and that the measure itself was against 
the eommon right of property, sinee it touched 
the redistribution of lands already acquired. 
Even the plebeians were dissatisfied with the 
proposition made by their friend, since it In- 
elnded the Latins with themselves in the new 
Nevertheless the 
measure was adopted hy the ecomitiau, and the 


assignment of real property. 


patricians contented themselves with prevent- 


ing the execution of the law. At the expira 
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tion ot his consulship, Cassius was charzed be- 
fore the Senate with aspiring to kingly power, 
and after a trial was condemmued to death. 
With the fall of the people's friend, the pa- 
tricians beeame more hanghty and severe than 
ever. In 3. €. 495, the Pabiua (rons obtained 
the consulship by usurpation, and, contrary to 
the Valerian Law, held it for ten years. Dur- 
ing this iuterval the plelerus suflered the 
heaviest oppressions, Tn order to compel serv- 
ice in the army, the officers of the government 
adopted the plan of cnlisting recruits beyond 
the Iimits of the pomeriim, where the authority 
of the tribunes could not avail to save the 
poor man who was arrested. Another method 
adopted by the authorities was to suborn one 
of the tribunes, and induce him in any partic- 
ular case to veto the acts of his colleagues. 
Meanwhile the Fabit continued to be nomi- 
nated for the consulship year after year. This 
course produced its natural effect, and a cer- 
tain C-exo Fanives, himeclt a patrician, brought 
forward a proposition to enforce the Agrarian 
Law. This was done for the purpose of win- 
ning over the plebeians to his support. The 
government became alarmed at the prospect 
of a usurpation, and the whole Fabian Gens, 
now numbering three hundred and six citizens 
and more than four thousand clients, was com- 
pelled to retire from the city. They marched 
to the river Cremera, and established a forti- 
Ilere they 
sustained themselves for two vears, but in B.C. 


fied camp near the town of Veil. 


477 were enticed into an ambush, and slain to 
aman. Only one boy belonging to the Gens 
remained at Rome to preserve the name of the 
great fumily which had recently controlled the 
state. 

A crisis was now reached in the long strug- 
gle between the two political classes of Roman 
Atter the banishment of the Fahii, 
the contest over the execution of the Agrarian 
In. Coe, 
the tribune Gescercs brought forward an ac- 


citizens. 
Law became hotter than ever. 


curation against the cousuls, charging them 
with nevlecting to make the promised distri- 
bution of Jands. The day of trial was. set, 
but on the night before the opening of the 
cause the tribune was murdered in his own 


house, His colleagues were terrified into si- 


lence, and the trial of the consuls came to 
naught. 

The murder of their favorite representative 
enraged the plebeians more than ever, and 
they demanded that henceforth the tribunal 
elections should be conducted exclusively by 
themeelyes without patrician or senatorial in- 
terference. The tribune VoLeno PuBLILivs was 
the leader in this movement, while the patri- 
cians were headed by .Appics CLacpius. The 
latter entered the plebeian assembly, and for 
a while delayed the adoption of the measure 
proposed iy Valero; but the populi leader 
rallied his adherents, secured his reélection 
as tribune, and suceceded in forcing the meas- 
ure through the assembly. The law required 
that henceforth the tribunes of the people 
should be chosen by a eomitia composed exclu- 
sively of plebeians, It was a great victory for 
popular rights. From the first step which was 
taken by the adoption of the Icilian Law there 
had been a constant progress in the direction 
of emancipating the Roman commons from the 
thralldom in which they had been held by the 
patrician order, 

For tien years after the passage of the Pub- 
lilian Law there was a time of comparative 
quict; but the plebeians, now partially freed 
from servitude, bean to make still further de- 
mands for the enlargement of their rights in 
the state. Their aim was to secure an une- 
quiveeal recognition in the constitution of 
their position ax an independent element of 
political society, The great obstacle in the 
way of a further development of popular Tib- 
erty was the consular prerogative. This, thongh 
many times assailed, still stood in stubborn op- 
position to any advance on the side of the peo- 
ple. ‘The new demands now found expression 
in a imeasure proposed in B,C. 462, by the 
tribune Caics Torentriuice Assa, to the effect 
that a commission of tive members should be 
appointed to draw up a cade of laws limiting 
the judicial powers of the consuls, 

Until the present the knowledge and practice 
of the law had been restricted to the patrician 
onder. The Senate and nobles had purposely 
prevented the reduction of the laws to writing 
to the end that even the tribunes should re- 
main dependent upon others for au interpreta- 


ROME. 
tion of the statutes. In new cases, which were 
constantly arising, the whole matter rested with 
the magistrate, who made and executed the 
lt thus he- 
eae indispensable to the welfare of the masses 
that the statutes of the state should he reduced 
to a written body, to be known and understood 
of all. 
was at once adopted by the pleheian assembly, 


rides of procedure as he would. 


The measure proposed by Terentilius 


but was rejected by the Senate. 

The issue thus created was contested with 
great spirit. The contentions between the par- 
ties became as vielent as those which hud at- 
tended the first agitation of popular liberty. 
The neighboring states took advantage of the 


The Vol- 


selans made a suecessiul campaign inte the 


civil eommotion to Invade Latin. 


heart of the country, and the Jquians de- 
feated a Roman army ou Mount Aleidus, In 
these contests the plebeians held aloof, hoping 
hy that ameans to compel the patricians to 
But the latter, 
for the time, held out stubbornly. 

To this period (B.C. 458) belongs the story 
of Lucies Quixerivs, better known hy the 
name of CINCINNATUs.! 


make the desired concessions. 


Rome was engaved 
Her 


army had been intereepted among the defiles, 


in a desperate contest with the sEyuians. 


and was in imminent danger of destruction. 
In this emergency the people demanded the 
appointment of a dictator. Quinetius had al- 
realy acquired fame as a brave and ineseltish 
patriot. 
the old hero working with bare arms in the 
field. 


shoulders, that he might receive the enyoys 


The messengers of the Senate found 
Having thrown a mantle about his 


with proper respect, he heard iheir message, 
and aceepted the commission. As master of 
the horse he chose the valiant Lverts Targui- 
TIus. Then with fresh levies of troops he fell 
suddenly upon the rear of the Zquians, forced 
them to an engagement, and eaptured their 
whole arniy. 


to pass under the yoke, and marched the 


He then compelled his prisoners 


whole foree to Rome in triumph. The spoils 
of the great vietory were divided among the 
soldiers; and then the aged victor laid down 


‘So called on account of his long hair, which 
he suffered to fall in enrls abont his neck and 
shoulders. 
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leet 
his offiee and returned to his plow. leevyacath- 
ine to after times a name which, whethes real 


or mythical, bas never been tarnished with re- 
proach or blurred with envy. 

Yn B.C. 457 the dominant class consented 
to a further popular modifieation ot the law. 
It was agreed that the number of the tribunes, 
wlieh had already been inercased from two to 
five, should now be augmented to ten mem- 
bers, to the end that greater facilities of appeal 
might be secured to the people. Three years 
later the tribune lems secured the passage of 
a measure hy which the lands on the Avcutine 
The 


next concession was brought forward by one 


were given up to plebetan occupation. 


af the consuls, who proposed a limitation on 
the amount whieh might be assessed by any 
mavistrate—eonsnl or trilbune—on a citizen. 
The sum was limited to thirty oxen and two 
sheep, 

Still the popular demands continued. They 
vrew with each enlargement of the people's 
In B.C. 454 the patricians assented 
to the appointment of a commission to codity 


rights. 


the luvs, but coupled the concession with the 
proviso that the commissioners should be ap. 
pointed trom their own order. Three patri: 
clan lawyers——Posrumius, Manxures, and Sup 
pictts —called  trimmriri — were aceordingly 
named and sent into Greece and Southern Italy 
This 


embassy was rather to colleet information than 


to study the legislation of the Circeks, 
to prepare the eode. On the return of the en- 
voys, ten eitizens were chosen by the eoneitic, 
and eommissioned with full authority to tor 
mulate a new code for the government of the 
state. 

The deeemviri eutered at once upon their 
work, which in the form of the Tren Tudbles was 
published within the year. The code was ap- 
proved by the canitin centuriata, and became 
the fundamental statute of the commonwealth 
of Rome. The new laws were reeeived with 
great taver, and a seeond commission of de- 
cemoiri Was appointed to give the finishing 
touches to the work. Among those chosen for 
this duty were plebeians as well ax patricians, 
so that the sanction of all classes might he had 
to the final 


revision. Appius Claudius was 


the only member of the old board reéleeted to 
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the new Two additional statutes were pre- 
pared, aud the whole given to the public as 
the Pwelve Tables of luaws; aud these became 
the basis of all subsequent legislation in’ both 
the Republic and the Empire. “The new code 
was plainly written and affixed to the rostra 
Vostilia, that all the 
people might scrutinize the work of their com- 


iw front of the Curia 


missioners. Tt beenme customary to trauseribe 
them and te learn them by heart, -e that the 
eitizen of Rome, even from his school-boy 
days, might have the laws of his country at 
his toneue’s end. 

The code of the Twelve Tables was noted 
less for revolutionary enactments than for the 
succinet statement which it gave of the ex- 
The law of debt 
before, except that the rate of interest was 


istine laws, remained as 


limited to ten per cent. The marriage statute 
still interdieted the union of patricians and 
plebeians; and the diserimination against the 
proletarii, or those whose property was assessed 
at less than eleven thousand asses, was retained 
as it had been since the days of Servins. So 
also the old laws relative to fines, imprison- 
ment, and the punishment of death were al- 


The 


great benefit conferred on the state by the new 


Jowed to stand with little modifieation. 


code was that it gave a fixed and indisputable 
form to that which had previously been the 
subject of endless disputes, and gave publicity 
to the whole, so that every eitizen might know 
the laws of his country. 

The popularity won by the decemvirs soon 
Before the 
end of their second year in the government 


led to haughtiness and usurpation. 


their conduct was such as to effect a eomplete 
estrangement of the people. They appeared 
in the Forum accompanied by lictors, who ear- 
ricd the fesces with axes—an assumption of 
authority which not even the eonsuls would 
have ventured to make. They neglected to 
observe the forms of law, and when the term 
of their office expired refused to resign. 
Acrevolt way already imminent when two 
acts of infamy precipitated a crisis. Learning 
the condition of affairs in Rome, the Sabines 
and Equians took up arms and began to pil- 
Thev ad- 


vanced into the heart of Latium, and gained 


lage and devastate the country. 
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possession of Mount Alvidus. Appius Claudins 
and his colleagues of the decemviri now became 
alarmed, and convened the Senate. War was 
declared, and a levy of troops made to fill the 
army. But the soldiers permitted themselves 
to be defeated, and the capture of the city 
seemed imminent. In the legion opposing the 
Sabines was a brave soldier named Lucius Lr 
crsits Drxtratrus, who had held the offiee of 
tribune, and who now denouneed Appius Clau- 
dius and the decemvirs as unworthy of’ eonfi- 
dence. Por this he was murdered by the con- 
nivanee of the authorities. 

Soon a second outrage ocenrred, which 
roused the indignation of the people to a still 
higher pitch. Vimeisivs, a man of plebeian 
rank, but of the highest eharacter, was the 
happy father ofa beautiful daughter, Virernta. 
On her way to school she was seen by Appins 
Claudius, who determined to gain possession 
He theretore directed one of 
The 


maiden was seized and brought before Appius, 


of her person. 
his chents to claim her as his slave. 
who sat as judve to try the eause between the 
father and the client. The foregone decision 
was rendered that Virginia was the slave’s 
daughter, and the deeemvir ordered that Vir- 
The father in de- 


spair turned aside into a butcher's stall near 


ginius should give her up. 


the Forum, and concealing a knife under his 
First 
embraeing her tenderly he suddenly raised the 


cloak, returned to bid his ehild farewell. 


knife and smote her dead on the spot. Waving 
the bloody blade above him, he broke through 
the Jictors and escaped to the army. 

When the soldiers heard the story their sup- 
pressed wrath broke forth in fury. It was as 
if the tragedy of Sextus and Lueretia had 
been again enacted. The army mutinied and 
marched on the city. Having taken the Ay- 
entine, it was joined by other forces, and the 
to the Sacred Mount. The 
The mod- 


erate party, headed by Horatius and Valerius, 


whole withdrew 
deeemvirs were driven to resign. 


entered into negotiations with the insurgents, 
Am- 
nesty was avreed to for all except the decem- 
The were restored and the 
right of appeal again granted to the people. 


and a reeoneiliation was soon effeeted. 


virs. tribunes 


Appius Claudius and Oppius, his ehief abet- 
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tor in the recent scenes of violence and outrage, 
were arrested and thrown into prison, whence 


they were glad to escape by suicide. The 
other eight deeemvirs fled into exile. Three 


new known as the Valerio-Hora- 


tian Laws—from the name of their authors 


statutes, 


who were uow elected to the consulship—were 
enacted, in which the eonsular authority was 
still further limited. The first law was a re- 
newal of the guaranty by which the tribunes | 


ear 


claimed coordinate jurisdiction with the Senate 
in the matter of making laws; and though 
the latter body naturally resented this division 
of a power whieh had been exclusively its own, 
yet the assertion of plebeian rights could not 
he longer prevented. It eame to pass in prac- 
tice that the tribunes earricd the laws which 
they desired to have adopted to the Senate to 
receive the sanction of that august assembly ; 
and for a while the popular officers would re- 
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of the people were made inviolable in their 
persons, and also a restoration of the old Icilian 
Law. The second statute revived the right of 
appeal against the sentenee of any magistrate ; 
and the third and most important was that the 
plebiseita, or resolutions adopted in the assem- 
bly of the plebeian tribes, should have the 
Thus, at 
last, was the legislative power of the Roman | 


foree of law upon the whole people. 


eommons direetly recognized and accepted. 
The plebeians were quiek to avail them- 
They now , 


selves of their new prerogatives. 


_ == 


main outside the Senate House while the pro- 
posed measures were discussed by the patres et 
conseripti. By and by, however, the tribunes, 

emboldened hy familiarity, entered the Senate 

freely, listened to the debates, and, in case of | 
an obnoxious measure, arose and pronounced 

their veto. It thus happened that when the 
senators were tempted to enaet unpopular laws, 
they were confronted in advance with the 
menaee of the tribunes, whom they could not 
snecesstuily resist; and thus it came to pass 
that the tribunal office grew from a mere pro- 
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tectorate of the people tea coordinate branch 
of the Roman government. Tn the very uext 
year after the adoption of the Valeric-Hora- 


447, the work of popular 


tian Laws (BL. ©. 
reform’ was carried forward by the transfer of 
the choice of the quiestors from: the consuls to 
a tree cleetion Iw the coast of the tribes, 
Thus by degrees had the plebeians gained 
the privilege of sitting by the side of the patri- 
clans in the curule chairs, and of wearing the 
Que of the 
effects of the firm establizhmeut of these pre- 


time-honored Dadae- of offer. 


rogatives was that thac class of plebeians who 
had grown wealthy and had thus been thrown 
into sympathy with the patricians rather than 
with their own order, were now brought back 
by their interests and attached to the com- 
mons. For by such a reunion they hoped. to 
be able to achieve an absolute equality with 
the patricians. 

The year B. C. 445 was marked by another 
radical movement, headed by the tribune Can- 
ULEIUS, 
bearing directly upon the social and political 
order of the stute. 
dering valid marriages between the plebeians 


He proposed two additional statutes 
The first was a law ren- 


and the patricians, and Ievitimizing the off 
spring of such unions, The enactment made 
no discrimination as to whether the man or the 
woman was from the lower rank, merely pro- 
viding that the children should take the name 
of the father. 


same time aud by the same othcer, provided 


A second Jaw, proposed at the 


that the consulship should hereatter be open 
to plebeians as well as patricians, thus putting 
the highest office in Rome within reaeb of the 
humblest citizen. 

The first of the bills which were presented 
by Canuleius was passed, but the other was a 
measure so revolutionary that a compromise 
was substituted therefor, In this it was pro- 
vided that) hencetorth the Roman people 
might cleet either consuls tand only patricians 
were clizible to the consulship) or military 
tribunes to be chosen promiseuonsly from any 
The Jaiter officers, hitherto 
unknown to the constitution, were to have 


rank of society. 


consular power, and the Senate was to decide 
whether at any given anual eleetion the voting 


was to be for cousuls or for military tribunes. | respective orders. 


LTEINGLENT Wie D: 


In the first year atter the Canuleian law 
was passed, namely, B.C. 444, it was deter- 
mined to eleet three military tribunes, of whom 
two were plebelans, Tut after a ehoice had 
been made the augurs decided that the auspi- 
ces had been unfavorable and that a new elee- 
tion should be held) for consents. This was 
accordingly done, aud a strugule began whieh 
continued for six years before tribunes were 
avain chosen. .After that an interval of thirty- 
eight years elapsed betore the consnlship was 
avain broken by the substitution of the more 
Tt was not until B. C. 400 
that a board of five military tribunes, a major- 


popular office. 


ity of them being taken from the plcbeians, 
was chosen to perform the duties of the con- 
sular office. So desperately do the old priy- 
ileged orders of human society chug to the 
rights which they have inherited. 

Ax soon as the principle of the military 
tribuneship was well established as a part of 
the constitution it became the poliev of the 
patricians to make the concession as little use- 
fol as possible by stripping the office of a part 
of its importance. Among the duties hitherto 
performed by the consuls none was more essen- 
Upon this 
depended—more even than in the case of an 


tial than the taking of the census. 


American apperionmeut—the relative repre- 
sentative strength of the different elements of 
Roman society. The Senate now detached 
the duty of taking the census from the eonsu- 
lar office and assigned the same to a new 
officer, called the Censor, who might be chosen 
from the patricians only. It was thus sought 
to remand the distribution of political power 
in the state to the exelusive control of the 
nobility, which was uow assuming the character 
of an oligarehy. 

In dignity the new officer ranked next to 
the consuls. To the censor was committed the 
revistry of the tribes, and this in its turn 
regulated the military service and political 
status of every citizen. When vacancies oc- 
curred in the Senate or in the ranks of the 
Equites it was the duty of the censor to fill 
the same hy new appointment, and his power 
extended even to the striking off the names of 
senators and knights from the lists of their 
With the growth of the 


ROME. 


office other duties, sueh as the supervision 
of the tinanees, the distribution of Jand-, the 
management of public works, the fuming of 
indirect taxes, and the oversight of the public 
and private lives of the citizeus, were added 
to the office, greatly angmenting Its Imporkuice 
in the state. For ninety-four years ob. C. 
445-351) the censorship was held exclusively 
by patricians, and was, of eourse, so managed 
the exclusive privileges of that 
Not until G.-C. 
the office finally opened to the plebeians. 


as to uphold 
aristocratie order. pol was 

The next step in the development of pop- 
ular liberty among the Romans was the in- 
erease in the number of questors. This was 
fixed at four instead of two. 
half were to remain in the city while the 


Of these one- 


others were to serve us paymasters with the 
ariny. 

These political strugules of the fifth centary 
B. C. were frequently marked with violence 
and bloodshed. Oue such seene of -pecial note 
was that in which Spurivs M.Evivs was the 
Tle was a plebeian knight 
and one of the wealthicst men of Rome. Dur- 
ing the famine of B. C. 440 he went into 
Etruria and purchased Jarge supplies of corn, 


principal actor. 


which he sold at a nominal price or distributed 
His phi- 


Janthropy drew to him the hearts of the people. 


gratuitously to the poor of the city. 


When it was seen that he was beloved and 
applauded the jealous patricians charged him 
with aspiring to kingly power. Such was 
their usual method with those whom they 
hated. The rumor was spread abroad that the 
house of Meelius had been eonverted into an 
arsenal, and that the tribunes had been seduced 
In this 


factitious emergency the Senate prevailed upon 


from their allegiance to the people. 


the consuls to nominate a dictator, and the 
aged Cincinnatus was again called to that hich 
ollice. 
the Forum and defend himself against a charge 


Mielius was summoned to appear in 
of treason. Knowing the probable issne of 
the trial he appealed to the people tor protec- 
tion; but betore the cause could be heard jie 
Was assassinated by Carus Srrvinivs ATALA, 
The house of Meelius 


was leveled to the ground, and his property 


the master of the horse. 


confiseated to the state. The people were so 


Feely Pe AUN Nelle: 


enraved at the murder of teir friend thy! 
Servius, in order to save his life, was oblived 
to go into exile. 

It was the peculiarity of these intestine 
commiotions that during thet continuance the 
enemies of Rome were almost constantly vieto 
the field. It was evident that the 
soldiers of the Republic had learmed to yield in 


Nous i 


battle tor the express purpose of depriving the 
consuls ofa triumph. The neighboring nations 
watehed their opportunity, and when they saw 
the Romans engaged in a domestic broil, were 
quick to tuke advantage of the situation. Such 
were the sEyuians and the Volscians, who 
time and again invaded the Roman territory. 
The former people, shortly after the death of 
Mielius, gained possession of Mount Aleidus 
and devastated a cousiderable distriet of La- 
tium. The Latin towns, thus overrun, appealed 
to Rome for aid, and the people, at that dime 
Ha patriotic mood, on accommt of the conces- 
sions made to them in the Canuleian Lew, 
vallted to the detense of the state, and the 
chemy were driven out of the country. 

At this time the plan of establishing: mili- 
tary scitlements In districts conquered by the 
Roman ams became a part of the policy of the 
sfate. 

To the year B. C. 596 belongs the conquest 
of the Etruscan town of Veil. For a long 
time hostilities had been at intervals carried 
The neighboring town 
Veil, 


the capital city of Southern Etruria, was then 


on with this people. 
Fidene was first taken and destroyed. 


subjected to a siege of ten years’ duration. 
The Roman army was obliged to continue the 
siege winter aud summer. The strugele was 
finally ended by the capture of the city, and 
the large territory belonging to the Veientines 
was added to the Roman dominions. Room 
was thus afforded for the organization of four 
new tribes, and the city, being thus relieved 
of her surplas population, as well as enriched 
hy her recent conquests, entered upon a new 
life, a new prosperity. 

In B.C. 590 the Republic suffered an in- 
vasion by the Ganls, This wild, semi-barbar- 
aus people was distributed over the greater 
partof Western Europe. The principal scats of 
their power were Gaul and Britain; but in their 


130 CMERSAE TISTOR ¥ TIES uN rie NT Oe 
tribal mivrations many of the race lad crossed 
the Alps, and settled in the valley of the Po, 
From this position they advanced to the south 
until they came iuto contact with the Romans 


of Central Italy. The movement of the Gauls 
was in the nature of a vust marauding expe- 
dition; but their numbers were xo great that 
the Roman army sent to uppose them was disas 
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ROME. 


trously defeated in the great battle of Allia, 
fought in B. C. 390, eleven miles from Rome. 

The remnant of the army of the consuls 
escaped into the city, and the Gauls swarmed 
The hho- 


The walls were 


about the ramparts by thousands, 
mans were panic-stricken. 
abandoned; and the terrified people flacked to 
the Capitol, earry:ng with them whatever they 
could seize. The Gauls poured in like a flood, 
and the city was taken without resistanee. At 
this juneture occurred that famous incident, 
doubtless the invention of Noman pride in 
after times; namely, the heroie conduct of the 
Roman senators in the presence of the barba- 
rian invaders. It is related that the venerable 
fathers of the Republic elad themselves in the 
robes and insignia of their office, and seated 
themselves in their curule chairs in the Forum. 
They sat in silenee in the presenee of the as- 
tonished Gauls, who knew not whether these 
sage, gray-bearded figures were men or vods. 
At last, rather to satisfy himeclf than to com- 
mit an indignity against a being who might 
be one of the immortals, a certain Gaul ap- 
proached the aged Papirius and stroked his 
For this the venerable senator 
The 


barbarians were at onee aroused to passion, 


flowing beard. 
struck him to the earth with his wand. 


and seon glutted their vengeance by the mas- 
aacre of the whole assembly. The city was then 
pillaged and burnt, but the Capitol held out 
against the invaders. Without the meaus of 
conducting a regular siege, the Gauls were 
baffled in their assaulis, and were obliged to 
eontent themselves with an attempted rcduc- 
duction of the plaee by famine. The eourage 
of the Romans was sustained im the emergency 
by the eonduct of a certain Fabius, who in the 
very faee of the Gauls made Inis way to the 
Quirinal Hill, and there performed those ex- 
piatory rites which were said to be due to 
the gous. 

Another brave deed was done whieh raised 
the spirits of the besieged, A valiant ple- 
beian, named Pontius Cominius, eseaped down 
the preeipiee of the Tarpeian Rock, swam 
the Tiber, and earried an invitation to Ca- 
MILLUs, then at Veii, to accept the dietator- 
ship and come to the rescue of the city. The 
hero’s footprints were discovered by the Gauls, 


EAL BLN S. IT 


and on the following night they undertook to 
seale the clitf down which Cominius had cs- 
vaped. The Romans, regarding this part of 
of the rampart as impreguable, had taken no 
The harba- 


vias, aided by the obscurity of night, were on 


care to strengthen the defenses, 


the point of gaining the summit, when their 
eoining was revealed by the clamor of the sa- 
The 


soldiers rushed to arms, but even these would 


cred geese kept in the temple of Juno. 


hardly have prevailed to keep the Gauls at 
bay had not the brave patrician, Marcus Man- 
lius, thrown himself upon the foremost bar- 
harians, and hurled them down one by one 
Thus the fortress 
was saved from its peril, and the people, in 


from their slippery footing. 


ervatitude to Manlius, couferred on him the 
tile of Capitolinus. 

Meanwhile Camillus had aceepted the die- 
tatorship, and was proeecding with that part 
of the Roman army which bad survived the 
Be- 


fore his arvival, however, the Romans were 


defeat at Alia to the rescue of the eity. 


driven to desperation, and oflered to surrender 
to the barbarians. The latter consented tu 
aecept a large sum of gold and retire from the 
city. The terms were agreed to, and the Ro- 
man officers were weighing out the money, 
when Brexxes, the Gaulish chieftain, in order 
to inercase this amount, threw his sword into 
the opposite side of the balance, exclainiing as 
he did so, ‘t Woe to the vanquished!” At this 
moment of desperation, however, Camillus ar- 
rived, and stopped the whole proceeding with 
the deelaration that the Romans, having a die- 
tator, eould make no treaty without his con- 
sent. 
to be paid to the Gauls, and bade defianee to 


He seized the money whieh was about 
Brennus and his host. The latter shrank from 
na renewal of the encounter, and retired from 
the eity. They were pursued and routed by 
Camillus before they escaped from Latinm. 
Such is the popular tradition, embellished, 
no doubt, with much poetic fietion, of the pil- 
lave and capture of Rome by the Gauls. From 
many circumstanees, it appears certain that 
the city was once for a season in the power of 
these barbarians. There are alsu guod grounds 
for believing that they were presently driven 


out of the country, Nor is it unreasonable to 
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ROME PLUNDERED BY THE GAULS, 


ROME, 


accept the story that Camillus deposited in the 
vaults of the Capitol, as a sacred rescrve 
against a possible repetition of the invasion, 
the gold which he reeovered from the barba- 
vians. In the times of Julius Ciesar such a 
reserve-fund still existed, and popular belie’ 
associated the same with the deposit made by 
Camillus, There is little doubt, then, that 
about the beginning of the tourth century DB. 
C., the barbarians of the North took and plun- 
dered the Eternal City —a feat whieh their 
countrymen were not destined to repeat tor 
more than eight hundred years. 

The fate of the two principal actors in the 
drama, by whieh Rome was so nearly extin- 
guished, may well receive a word of further 
notice. Manlius, the defender of the Capital, 
as nearly always happened with those who 
became the benefactors of the people, fell under 
the ban of the patricians. 
sion he saw a debtor, one who had heen a hrave 


On a certain ovva- 


centurion, borne away to prison to expiate 
what he could not pay. Manlius, therenpon, 
discharged the debt and set the prisoner free. 
Soon afterwards he sold an estate uear Veii, 
and loaned the proceeds, without interest, to 
the poor, thereby relieving more than four 
The 
praises of the henevolent man were heard on 
every hand, but such a reputation was worn- 
wood to the jealous patricians. They de- 
manded that a dietator should he named, and 


hundred of his indigent countrymen. 


that Manlius should he held to answer the 


charge of kingly ambition. Twice he was 
brought to trial, but the city was profoundly 
excited in his faver; and it was found imnpos- 
sihle to condemn him in sight of the Capitol 
which his valor had saved from the enemy. 


A third time, however, he was arrested and 


EVRY ANNALS. 


brought before the judges in the groy of 
Petelius. Here where the Capitol wa- io 
longer visible, a conviction by his enemic~ was 
at last secured. Efe was speedily condemned 
to death, and hurled trom the stuomit of the 
Tarpeian rock. 

Camillus was named the Second Founder 
of Rome. He it was who, when the people, 
after the departure of the Gauls, fell into 
despair, and would fain have removed in a 
body to Veii, abandoning to her ruin the city 
of Romulus, persuaded them to rise from their 
desolation and bevin again, ou the ill made 
glorious by their ancestors, the strugele for re- 
nown. He it was, also, who ordered Veil to 
he dismantled, and the stone and other valua- 
ble materials to be removed for the rebuilding 
of Rome. While this work was in proyress, 
several fortunate omens eave goad courage to 
the people. Among the dibeis of the ruin ac- 
complished hy the Gauls were found the au- 
eural staff of Romulus, the Twelve Tables of 
the law, and some of the anejient treaties of 
the etty. Camillus showed his wisdom by in- 
viting the Veientines and the people of Ca- 
peme to settle in the city. By this means the 
population was so rapidly augmented that 
Rome was again able to contend successfully 
with her enemies. er old toes, the ~Eyuians, 
the Volxcians, the Etruscans, the Latins—all 
by turns taking couraze from the apparent 
weakness and despair of their riyal—handed 
themselves against her; and at times the city 
was reduced to the greatest straits. But the 
indomitahle will of Camillus, aided as he 
was by the valor of Cornetius Cossus, tri- 
umphed over all opposition, and every state 
which had taken the hazard of war was sub- 


jugated. 
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BiGD of 
the 
the 


most heavily upon the 


tHsastrous  effvets 


preceding chapter fell 


Roman poor. The ple- 
heiaus were again and 
to the 


greatest o\tremity wader the pressure of debt 


avain redueed 
and poverty. The slave-barracks were erowded 
with prisoners, and the ereditors had their 
share of eruclty and extortion, The old quar- 
rels between the two orders of Roman citizen- 
ship broke cut with as much violence as ever. 
The disturbances were so great, even betore | 
the recovery of the city trom the effects of the 
Gaulish invasion, that resort was had to arbi- 
trary authority, and in B.C. 385, Cornelius | 
Cossus was ereated dictator to suppress the | 
commotions in the city. 

To this period of Roman history belongs the 
story of the great reforms introdueed by the 
tribunes, Leciys Sexvivs and Carts Licrnits 
SroLo. These distinguished representatives of 
the people came into office in B.C. 377. and 


Tt 


appears —if tradition may be trusted —that 


were reclected for ten consecutive years. 


a bit of domestie jealousy, small as such a 
cause may seem, was the oeeasion of the legis- 
Jation of Sextius and Licinius. A certain Lv- 
crus Faptcus AMBUsTUs, a man of senatorial 
rank, gave hix two dauzhters in marriage, the 
one to the patrician StLprcivs and the other 
to the plebeian tribuue Licinius. Both were 
men of rank and influence in the state, hut 
the wife of Licinius soon discovered to how 
great a disparagement her hushand was snb- 
jected on account of his birth. At her sister's 
house she was Ianehed at ou aeeount of her 
For these 
wronus she found reef in tears shed in’ the 
To them 
she made her plaint, beseeching them to com- 


ignorance of patrician etiquette. 
presence of her hu-hand and father. 


bine in an effort to remove the social stigma 


fixed upon herself and family by the aeeident | 
of birth and the folly of custom. 


conthets deseribed in | 


Whether the story be true or fictitious, cer- 
tuin it is that the tribnnes, Licinius and Sex- 
tius, in B,C. 567, brought forward and secured 
the passave of certain statutes well calculated 
to wring from the patricians an equal share in 
the government. These enactments are known 
by the name of the Licinio-Sertian Jtoyations. 
The first Jaw provided that all payments of in- 
terest on the current debts in Rome =heuld in 
the settlement be dedueted from the principal, 
and that the remainder should be paid in three 
equal annual installments. The second statute 
provided that no person should possess more 
than five hundred jugera—that is, about three 
hundred aud twenty aeres—of the public land ; 
nor should apy one pasture on the same more 
than a limited Another 
clause of the sume law assigned to every poor 


number of eattle. 


eltizen a sinal] farm of seven jugera. The third 
enuctineut abolished the office of military tri- 
bune, and provided that hereatter one of the 
two consuls must be of the plebcian order. 
Of course these radieal reforms were opposed 
with the whole power of the patricians. They 
ealled upon the aged Camillus onee more to 
accept the dictatorship, and prevent further 
encroachment upon their time-honored prerog- 
The strugyle, however, was in vain. 
The 


assembly of the tribes voted to accept the Li- 


atives. 
Camillus was obliged to resign his offee. 


einian Rogations, and then eleeted Lucius Sex- 
tius as the first plebeian consul of Rome. The 
euries, however, refused to induct him into 
othee, and civil war was on the point of break- 
ing out when the venerable Camillus again 
interposed and secured the confirmation of Sex- 
The end of the contest, 
which closed a struggle of more than two 


tius by the Senate. 


hundred vears’ duration, was marked hy the 
erection and dedication of the Temple of 
Concord. 

It was a peeuliarity of the Roman patri- 
cians that they never retreated from one posi- 
tion to another without attempting to hold by 
subtlety what they were losing in the open 
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So it was when the consulship was 
The 


measure was coupled with the creation of the 


contest. 
finally thrown open to the plebeians. 


patrielan office of pretor, to which was a-- 
signed the performance of the judicial duties 
hitherto belonging to the consuls. Though 
the nobles could not prevent the accession of 
a plebeian consul, they succeeded in stripping 
the otee of a part of its dignity. 

The general effeet of this storniy legislation 
was to bring about an era of caln, which 
might have eontinued for a long period but 
for the hereditary distrust of the two fictions 
in Roman society. As for the patricians, they 
refused to regard their defeat as tinal amd eou- 
tinued to strive for the reeovery of their lost 
prerogatives, while the plebeians failed not to 
eomplain and struggle as long as a vestige of 
Ot the 
exelusive privileges still retained by the patri- 


discrimination was held against them. 


eian order, the most important were the offices 
of dictator, eensor, and prietor. Up to this 
time, also, the pontifls and augurs were always 
chosen from the patrieians. These privileges, 
The die- 
tatorship was open to plebeian oeeupation in 
BG: 
preetorship, in B.C. 


however, were invaded one by one. 


356; the censorship, in B.C. 351; the 
Until the close of 


the century the pontiifs and augurs eoutinued 


age 
ood. 


to be exclusively patrieian; but in B.C. 500 
the number in the pontifieal college was in- 
ereased from five to eight, and that of the 
augurs from six to nine; and it was enacted 
that four of the former and five of the latter 
otlicers should be ehosen from the plebeian 
ranks. 

It was not long, however, until the patri- 
elans broke faith with the people by seeuring 
the eleetion of both consuls from their own 
ranks. As a kind of balm for this aggression 
they agreed to a reduction, B. C. 347, of the 
The eances- 
sion, however, did not suffiee to calm = the 
In the year B. C. 342 
then in winter-quar- 


rate of interest to five per eent. 


popular diseontent. 
the Roman army, being 
ters in Campania, rose in mutiny and marehed 
on the eity. The government, notwithstand- 
ing the appointment of the popular dictator, 
Vaerivs Corvus, was suddenly foreed into 


the humblest attitude. The Licinian laws were 
i) 


reenacted, and to these were alled four acl 
tional seetions, which were made neeessary by 
the alarming condition of affiirs in the state. ; 

The first of these enactments provided that 
both consuls might be chosen from the plebe- 
jan order; the second, that no Roman soldier 
while im active service should be discharged 
without his own cousent; the third, that ‘no 
Jerson should be eleeted to the same magiss 
tracy within ten years; and the fourth, that 
all interest on loans should be abolished. 

No sooner was the peril passed than the 
patricians again attempted to regain at least a 
The public land 
was distributed, not according to the law of 


portion of their privileges, 


Licinius, but in sueh way as to subserve the 
interests of the Senate. The latter body eon- 
tinued al-o to exercise in a fietious spirit its 
neht of withholding sanetion from the resolu- 
tions adopted in the comitia. For three vears 
after the mutiny the broil continued until, in 
B.C. 589, the dictator, Qcixtius Pupiimivs 
Prite, secured the enactment -f three addi- 
tional laws. The first of these statutes required 
that the resolntions earried in the plebeian 
assembly of the trihes should he binding on all 
the people; the seeond, that all laws passed 
in the comitia eenturiata should previously re- 
ceive the sanetion of the Senate; the third, 
that one of the two censors must be a plebeian, 
Tt will be seen that the first of these laws was 
to all intents a reénaetment of the Vualerio- 
Horatian statute of B.C, 449. 
law was a virtual abrogation of the veto power 


The seeond 


held hitherto by the patrieians over the legis- 
lation of the state; while the third enabled 
the plebeians to exercise a direct influence on 
the eensus and the eonsequent distribution of 
senators and knights. 

In the mean time, B. C. 365, the great die- 
tator Camillus had died. He was, without 
doubt, the most illustrious Roman of the age. 
Tn wisdom, patriotism, and influence, he has 
heen considered hy many the greatest man of 
the Republic before the days of Julius Cresar, 
He was carried off by a plague of the vear 
BHO, but fell at a ripe age and full of honors, 
The pestilence In which he was carried away 

| was the sixth visitation of the kind with which 
| the city had heen afflicted sinee the expulsion 
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of the Tarqui The Romans always attrih- 


uted the reajyootrance of the plane to the 


anger of the coeds. aud oon such oveasiens, in- 
stead of of the 
citv—its rubbish. its drains, its water-sup- 
they, Tike the other foolish people of 
ancient and medern times, sought to placate 


atteuding te the condition 


plies 


the offended deities by building altars and 
shrines and performing religious solemnities. 
Tt was customary on such occasions ta take 
from their places all the statues of the gods, 
bear them through the streets ef the city, and 
place them on couches in the Capitol, before 
tables loaded with saerificial offerings. 

The nation of the Gauls did not fail, at 
intervals, to make ineursions into Italy, and 
more than once the territory of Rome was in- 
vaded. The Romans stood in greater awe of 
these huge and fierce barbarians than of their 
civilized neighbors. Nevertheless, the courage 
of the people proved sufficient for every emer- 
geney, and the city never again suffered such 
peril as in isc case of the first great invasion. 
In these forays of the barbarians many oppor- 
tunities were offered for the display of that 
particular type of heroism which the Romans so 
In one instance the popular 


hero Tircts Manxnivs, having encountered a 


much admired. 


gigantie Gaul on one of the bridges of the 
Anio, slew him, and tore off his twisted chain 
of gold. From this exploit he and his family 
reevived and proudly wore the name of Tor- 
quatus. In another case, when Marcus VALE- 
RIUs was engaged in a deadly combat, a crow 
suddenly alighted on his helmet, and so flapped 
and tere with wing and beak and claw the 
fave of his antagonist as to give Valerius an 
easy Victory. Hence he and his family were 
surnamed Curvus. 

During the continuance of these incursions 
the Gaulish tribes held certain of the defiles 
in the Adhan hills, and were supported in their 
campaigns by those ancient enemies of Rone, 
the Hernici and the More than 


once it was found necessary for the consular 


Aurnnel, 


armies to eo forth avainst these marauders, 
and punish them for their depredations. 

To this period of Ronan history belongs 
the story of the revolt of the two Etruscan 


towns of Ciere and Tarquinii. The suppres- 


sion of this insurrection was by no means an 
easy task. In one in-tanee the consular army 
was defeated by the insurgents; but they were 
finally reduced to submission, and were glad 
to purchase safety bv subscribing to a truee 
But in spite 
of this hard struggle of Rome to maintain 


of a hundred years’ duration. 


herself in the contest with domestic foes and 
actual assailants, slie continued to wax in 
strength, and soon found herself able to turn 
The first 


of these great conflicts, in which the power of 


her thought to foreign conquests. 


Rome began to be felt beyond her own bor- 
Before he- 
ginning, however, the narrative of this first 
important struggle of the Romans for the do- 
minion of Jialy, it will be appropriate to add 


ders, was the war with Samnium. 


a few paragraphs respecting the character of 
the Roman constitution of the period and the 
political status of the people. 

A formal equality had now been attained 
After the 
adoption of the Canuleian Law intermarriages 


hetween the two classes of socicty. 


became common between plebeians and patri- 
eians. Many of the former rank had now 
grown wealthy. The publie offices, open alike 
to both orders, had gradually raised the ple- 
beians in the social scale. The patricians were 
relatively less numerous than of old, and the 
decayed families lost their prestige and influ- 
ence in the state. Et thus happened that the 
ancient lines of demarkation were to a consid- 
erable extent effaced. 
tendency was at work in the commonwealth a 


But while this leveling 


new nobility arose, based not on birth, but on 
wealth and office. The poor were the common 


people—the democracy; the rich men and 
offiee-holders were the nebility—the aristocracy. 

Meanwhile the long-continued struggle of 
the classes had ehanged to a considerable ex- 
tent the relations of the law-making assemblies 
of the Republic. The ancient eomitia centuriata, 
though still retaining its right to authorize a 
declaration of war and a few other important 
prerogatives, had been stripped of most of its 
leci-lative functions by the comitia tributa, or 
To the latter body he- 


Jongzed the election of all the new magistrates 


assembly of the tribes. 


except the censor and pretor, and the law- 
making power was gradually usurped and ex- 
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ercised by it. AAs was natural under such cir- © admitted to the coneilius and the tw: fs, 
cumstances, the influence of the four city tibes the freedman and artisin-class brought inte 
generally preponderated in the decision of ques those bodies a large element of democracy, 
tions before this assembly; for the extension which was regarded by the nobility as espe- 
of Roman territory had thrown the outside — cially dangerous to the state. In B. C. 304 
tribes to such a distance from the capital us toa law was passed, under the influence of the 
make their influence but little felt in the ordi- censors, Fabius and Decius, wherehy the ad- 
nary business of legislation. In the mean time mission of tradesmen to citizenship was limited 
the rank of the coucilium tributum plcbis had — to the tribes of the city. 
s in the 
viata; for in the coacilnan only pleheians were Roman constitution was the curtailment of the 
allowed to vote, and with the fading out of — consular office. In the early Republic, the 
tlass-lines, the influence of the exclusive bodies — consuls had exercised an authority almost un- 
became less and less. limitel. The history of the two centuries 
As to the political condition of the citizens, | preeeding the Samnite wars exhibits a constant 


heen reduced to the level of the eomitic centu- One of the most noticeable chang 


several important changes had been effected. weakening of the prerogatives of the consul- 
One of the principal of these was the enroll- | ship. Function after function of the chief 
ment of the tradesmen, artisans, clients, and | magistracy of the state was either annulled or 


APPIUS CLAUDIUS C4CUS, CENSOR, B. C. 312. 
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THE FAMILY eg ae ae Consul, 130. 
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CLAUDI!IUS. Aulus Claudins Puleher. Claudia (the Vestal), Clandia=TIBeRivs GRACCHUS. 


even freedmen, within the corporation of Rome | transferred to other offices. The administra- 
with the various eity tribes to which they were | tion of justice was given to others; the elec- 
assigned, As yet the country tribes were com- | tion of senators and knights was taken away; 
posed exclusively of dreeholders. Aitter the — the taking of the census with the consequent 
conquest of Veii, the number of slaves was so classification of the citizens was landed over 
greatly increased that manumission heeame — te the censors; the preetor took up the judicial 


more common, and the number and impor- | duties of the consuls; and the management of 
tance of the freedman-class were greatly in- the finances was assigned to the quiestors. Be- 
creased. Rome meanwhile had become the sides all these reductions of prerogative, the 
metropolis of Latium, and tradesmen, artisans, influence of the consulship was still further 
and adventurers flocked thither in crowds, weakened by the frequent appointment of a 
swelling the enumeration of the tribes. At the dictator. It became a precedent with the Ro- 
first they were enrolled as citizens, hut were man people, in times of emergency, to rely, 
excluded from classification and from military 9 pot upon the ordinary chief magistrates of the 
service. They were given the rights, but not Republic, but upon the unusual powers and 


the privileges, of Roman citizenship. activities displayed by the dictatorship. 
lt was Apprvs CLAupIUs who, as censor of As to the Senate, it was still the creat gov- 


Rome, first enumerated this increment of soci-  erning power of the state. Tt consisted of 
ety with the tribes of the city. Being thus — three hundred members, who held their office 


[5s UNIVERSAL HSE ORY: 
for ti They were subject ty remeval by the 
conse) ctuelatter dhe passage af the old wine 


BoC. 201. the sme cathe. lad 
Ace 


cording to the statite, every one whe bit teen 


ian Laws on 
the right of tile senatorial vacwuedes. 


consul, prietor, or curulesedile was cutitled at 
the expiration of bis other term toa seat i 
The number of scnators thus de- 
fill the 


yueta of membership, aod the censars were 


the Senate. 


rived, bowever, was insutheient to 
empowered to make up the deficiency hw the 
election held office. 


The body thus constituted was the yreat 


of those who had not 
central wheel in the machinery of the Roman 
state. Tere the nobility, the patres by birth, 
and the eonseripti displayed theiv full influence 
ANS atl 


rule, every measure of legislation, from whiat- 


in the management of public affiuirs. 


ever source proceeding, must receive the sena- 
torial sanction before it conld become a law. 
All the higher functions of government, such 
as questions of peace and war, the manage- 
ment of the finances, and the control of the 
public domain, were Jodgcd with that august 
body of law-makers, By them, the consuls 
were instructed in what manner they should 
perform their duty. By them, the provinces 
were assigned to their respective governors. 
By them, the organization of the legions was 
determined, supplies voted, the triumphs of 
the generals conceded or disallowed. 

By the original constitution of the state, a 
eertain limitation was laid upon these exten- 
The body at the 
first was advisory rather than imperative. In 


sive powers of the Senate. 
the carliest tines, the kines ruled and the 
Senate vave counsel, The exceutive functions 
of the kingdom fell te the consuls, and the 
senators relation to administrative powers re- 
Still the faet that the con- 
suls themselves, at the expiration of their 


mained as before. 


terms of office, were to become members of 
the ereat levislative body of the state disposed 
them while sGlb iu the consulship to deferen- 
tial respect for the edicts of the Senate, and 
it was not often that these were overridden by 
the sheer force of consular prerayative. 
Notwithstanding the growth af? popular ten- 
dencies iu the state, Reme renmiained an aris: 


tocracy. The patrician ranks, so far as mere 
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birth—privilege was concerned, had broken 
down, but these were constantly reiforced 
by the addition ef rich plebcian families. The 
aristocracy of birth in the Old Rome cave Way 
to the aristocracy of wealth in the New, and 
this continued to repress and oppress the peo- 
ple. Down te the close of the Republic the 
government remained essentially the govern: 
ment of the nobility, while around the erent 
central rock of privilege roared and surged 
the limitless occan of Home. 

After the peril of the Gauwlish invasion was 
passed, Rome soon regained her place as the 
chief state of Latium. Those Latin towns 
which, under the imagined immunity vcea- 
sioned hy the presence of the barbarians in 
Central Ttaly, had thrown off their allegtanee 
to the city of the Tiber, now found time to 
repent at their Icisure. They were subdued 
one by one, and forced to resume their former 
dependence. As already narrated, the Vol- 
seians and .Equians had heen severely pun- 
ished for their defection. Tt was not Jong un- 
til the vietorious arms of reviving Nome were 
survied to the River Liris, which constituted 
the limit of Samnium. Across this stream the 
two principal peoples of Central Italy glared 
at each other for a moment, and then went 
to war. 

The Samnite people, inhabiting originally 
the lofty ridves of the Apennines, had spread 
by successive migrations inte the surrounding 
plains, nutil they had become the principal 
family of the Sabellian race. In their grow- 
ing eaveecr they had overrun the towns of 
Campania. Even Capna and Cumie had fillen 
into their power. (n this luxurious climate, 
so unlike the mountainous district from whieh 
they had come, the Samnites established them- 
selves, and it was not Jong until connection 
between them and their countrymen ol the 
hill-country was broken off} They beenme the 
dominant people in Campania, and sometimes 
engaged in’ hostilities with their Kin-folk of 
the central ridge. By and by. a second mi- 
eration of mountaineers descended into the 
Campanian plain and attacked the city of S- 
dicini. The people of this town were unable 
to repel the invasion, and appealed to the 


Campanians fer aid. The request was com- 


ROME. 


plied with, but the combined force was unable 
to withstand the onset of the mouutaincers. 
The latter gained possession of Mount ‘Pitiia, 
and from this stronghold made successful in- 
eursions into the surroundig conntry. 

In this emergency Campania appealed to 
the Romans for assistanee, The latter were 
bound to the Samnites by a treaty, whieh had 
not been violated; bet the devil of ambition 
had now entered into Rome, and the compaet 
She at 
onee declared war avainst Samnium, and made 


with her neighbors was disregarded. 


a campuign against the Samnites of Campania. 
Every thing seemed going in her favor, and 
the prospect of a great enlargement of terri- 
tory was opening before her when an unex- 
peeted revolt of the Latin towns compelled the 
Romans to concentrate all their energies for 
the maintenanee of peace in Latium. Since 
the days of the kings, Rome had held a_pri- 
maey among the Latin towns, In war the peo- 
ple of these municipalities had made common 
eause with the consular armies. 1t was a part, 
however, of the adroit policy adopted by the 
Senate to Incorporate conquered territory, not 
with the Latin league, but with the state of 
Rome. It had frequently happened, moreover, 
that a Latin town would revolt, and be sub- 
jected to punishment. In such cases conquest 
was always clenched by the Romans by the 
addition of the insurrectionary plaee io their 
own dominions. It thus happened that by the 
outhreak of the Samnite war the territory of 
Rome was largely expanded and expanding. 
The city was in a favorable condition to eon- 
tinue the expansion of her dominions; and it 
was easy to foresee that in case of victory over 
the Samnites she would in the usual way siv- 
nalize her triumph by adding their territorics 
to her own. This eondition of affairs greatly 
alarmed the towns of the Latin leagne, and 
they rose in open revolt. 

It is illustrative of the times that in this 
emergency the Romans turned suddenly about 
Their 
armies were united for a joint invasion of Cam- 
The forces of the Latins took the field 
against their enemies, and met them near the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius. 
tle was fought, iu which the Romans und S:m- 


and made an allianee with the Samnitey. 
pania. 


Tfere a decisive bat- 
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The Latin 


league was broken up, aud the people of each 


lites were completely victorious, 


town betook themselves within their own forti- 
fications. In subduing these places one by one, 
the Romans constmed nearly two years (B.C. 
340-338) 5 but the work was finally accom- 
plished, and the Latin confederacy obliterated. 

With her usual selfish wisdom Rome ex- 
tended to the vanquished peoples the privilege 
of settlement and trade in the eapital. Even 
the marriage right was recognized between 
Latins and Romans, but not between the peo- 
ple of one Latin town and another. A large 
part of the eonqnered territory was incorpor- 
ated with the dominions of Rome, and two 
new tribes were formed out of the subject 
population, As a further condition of unity 
the plan of colonization was adopted, and set- 
tlements of Romans were established at several 
The town of Facelle, 
the most important on the Liris, was thns, in 


3. C. 528, occupied by Roman colonists. By 


points in Campania. 


this means the authority of the ageressive state 
was thoroughly enforeed and accepted as far 
as the horders of Samnium. 

Rome having thus overthrown the Jatin 
leagne, which had so leony menaced her su- 
premacy in Latium and Campania, now only 
awaited aa opportunity to renew the contest 
with the Samnites, An excuse was presently 
found in the condnet of the town of Paleop- 
olis, Tt was complained that the people of 
this place had committed outrages pon the 
Roman citizens who had settled in the neigh- 
horhood of Cumie. As might be said of every 
other eity of the times, the people of Paheop- 
olis were divided into two partics—an_ aristo- 
eraey and a democracy. The first was favorable 
to the Nomans, and the latter sought aid from 
the Samnites. By them a large foree was at 
once sent to the city; thus the war broke out 
in carnest. 

The Romans, nnder the military leadership 
of Qurytus Prbeiiirvs Paro, at once advanced 
an army to the south, and laid siege to Pake- 
apolis. The vear of his office expired, however, 
hefore he was able to reduce the city, but the 
Senate extended his offieial term under the 
tithe of proconsul, and Pakeopolis, with the 


Until 


exception of the citadel, was taken. 
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this juneture war had net been formally de- 
elared, 

Ademiand wae now nade upon the Samnites 
to withdraw their earrison from the ars, and 
on their refinl tech so the de tiah s praceeded 
to deelure hostiliges.’ Three Ronan armies 
were throwu into the die hd, one to continue the 
steve of Palaopolis, and the other two to Invade 
Samnium. For five vears the Romans were 
almost continuously suceesful, The Samnite 
territory was ravaged as far as the borders of 
Apulia, and the country brought to the verge 
of subinission, when a revolt of the two Latin 
towns of Privernum and Volitre suddenly re- 
ealled the yietors within their own borders, 
The Senate, however, adopted a conciliatory 
poliey, and the insurgents were induced to 
submit. The Samnites, taking advantage of 
this diversion, sued for peace, and the same 
might have been made on favorable terms; 
but the Romans would accept nothing less 
than absolute submission, and hostilities were 
again renewed. 

In the year B. C. 321 the Roman army, 
under command of the consuls, Vervirus and 
Postumits, advanced from Campania te relieve 
the town of Luceria, which, it was reported, 
was besiewed by the Saumnites, While mareh- 
ing through the defiles near Caudinm the whole 
force entered the celebrated pass known as the 


Candine Forks, The Sannites, well acquainted 


MThe Colleve of Fetiales was revarded as the 
guardian of the public faith of Rome. They had 
charge of the transaction of business with foreien 
states. Theirs was the duty in the cise of geeres- 
sion to deuntnd satisfaction of the offending mation, 
In such instances a peter patrates was elected ly 
the college, who should go and require restitution, 
This he dick four times In succession: First, at the 
confines of the enemy's conntry > sccondiy, af the 
first nutive whom he met; thirdly, at the city cite; 
and, lastly, in the market-plaee of the ainistrate 
in person, When satisfietion wie pefnsed he re- 
turned to Rome. ane, Iievine eousalted the Serate, 
wasp sceoned tine dispatched to the border, This 
time he deae with hime a spear with the Teal 
dipped Sn bleed which be dnrled aerass the bean 
dary “ute the eneriv's conntry, This act eon-ti- 
tutest the dee cr jan at wars bat in atter times, 
when it beenne Tmipracti able qo wens fur as the 
borders of the Jrostife: nntryy, the peter parte rte 
Went up to the tower of the teaiple of Redlona, cat 
Rome, and thence discheed the Moody javelin 
in the direction of the eneiis's iid. 


-PTHE ANCIENT WORLD, 
with the strutesie advantayes oi this place, 
liu broken up their camp betore Lueeria and 
tuken possession ol? the further end of the 
defile; so that the Romans, having entered 
the pass, found it impossible to force their way 
through, 
Yn the mean time a division of the Sam- 


_ nites passed around to the rear and cained 
| the entranee by whieh the Romans had made 


The consuls with 
their armies were as completely eaught as if 


their way into the trap. 
they were blocked in a cavern, They were 
obliged to surreuder, and the commanding otti- 
cers were bound ly a solemn compact to relin- 
quish all the conquests and eolonies previously 
mide by Rome in the Samnite territory, The 
soldiers were then deprived of their arms and 
made to pass under the yoke. The army was 
then given its freedom and permitted to return 
tu Rome. 


Although the consuls had solemnly sworn 
to certain conditions of peace, the Senate re- 
fused to ratify the treaty, Gavivs Poytivs, 
the Samnite general, a man of great courace 
and abilities, insisted that the terms must be 
complied with, or else that hy the common 
faith of nations, the Roman army shonld he 
returned to the Caudine Forks, and put into 
Postumius advised the 
Renate not to comply with this demand, hut 


his power, as hefore, 


declared that he and his eolleaguc, Veturius, 
together with the other officers who had sworn 
to a compact whieh they could not keep, 
should he redelivered to Pontius, to be dealt 
with as the Sanmmites would. This proposal 
was accepted by the Senate, but Pontins re- 
fused to reecive Postumius and his fellow ofh- 
eors, and they were permitted to return te the 
Roman army. Thus by had faith were the 
Summites robbed of the legitimate fruits of a 
ereat vietory. 

The command of the Roman arniy was now 
elven te Papmrs Cursor, who seon advianeed a 


second time into Sampium.! The town of Lu- 


'The Roman conseience was a very inacenrute 
organ af conduct. Never was this better illas- 
trated than in the miseralle subterfnge which was 
od osiflicient reasen for renewing the 
waren Samninm. Tt is related that when the dis- 
craved: Postuitis was Ted Tinek by the pater pa- 
trates, and delivered over iu the Sinunite camp to 


mlonted as 
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ceria was “oon taken and oeeupicd by a Ro- 
man garrison. The Samnites were reduced to 
sueh straite that they cagerly sought for ai 
alliance. Meanwhile a forty years truce, 
which the Etruscans had made with Rome, had 
expired, and they lent a willing ear to the pre- 
tition of Samnium, A league was etlected 
between the two peoples, and the Etruscaus 
attacked the fortress of Sutrium. 
Fapivs Maxorus Reiiranxts thereupon Ted 
an army through the Samnian forest, and in 
B. C. 810, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Etruseans in a battle at the Vadimonian Lake. 


The consul 


The Samnites were also defeated in several 
engagements. The capital, Bovianum, was 
taken, and the anthorities were obliged a 
second time to sue for peace, The Romans 
compelled them to give up all their conquests 
and colonies outside of Samnium, and to ae- 
Out 


of the populations thus added, four new tribes 


eept an alliance with their conquerors. 
were formed. Eight Roman colonies were es- 
tablished within the conquered territory, and 
the influenee of Rome was thus extended 
through the greater part of Central and South- 
ern Italy. 
city of the Tiber was in influence and power 
the first in the whole peninsula. 

It was during the progress of these events 


It was no longer doubtful that the 


that Alexander, king of Epirus, uncle to Alex- 
ander of Maeedon, began to make his intlu- 
ence felt in the West. As early as the year 
832 he landed an army in Southern Italy, 
near the eity of P.estum, invited, as was said, 
to sueh a step by the people of Tarentuin. 
The Romans, now engaved in suppressing the 
revolt of the Latin league, were well pleased to 
sec their Samnite rivals pressed by a new 
foe from the south. They aceordingly entered 
into an alliance with Alexander, and cave 
him assurances of friendship, while prosccuting 
his plans in the southern part of the peninsula. 


king Pontius, he still thought to do something to 
please his countrymen. He accordingly turned 
about to the peter patrale, and said: “Tan now 
no longera Roman, bnta Sammite Tike the rest.’ 
He then struck the fecial officer a Tow with his 
fist, and exclaimed: ‘See. Romans, I diave vio- 
lated the sacred person of your heralds it now 
remains for yon to avenge the insult.” And Reine 
considered it a valid cause tor war, 


Tt was not long, however, wall (lee kine ad 
Epirus was slain, and the fon CO a 
to carry out their schemes of col iest wither 
his aid. 

Tn the eourse of the last war betwoo. 


Rome and Samnium, the people of Lueania 
hbeeame divided into parties, the one siding 
with their neighbors and the other with the 
Romans, Samnite influence was at this time 
predominant among the Lucanians, and was 
miuuntained by garrisons established in the 
eountry. This gave cause to the anti-Samnite 
party to make an appeal to Rome, and this 
was accordingly done. The request was gladly 
complied with, and the Romans were thus 
again, by beeoming a party in the domestie¢ 
broils of Lueania, brought into conflict with 
the Samnites. In the interval, however, the 
Etruscans had been at war with Rome, but 
The 


consuls were thus enabled to withdraw their 


had entered into negotiations for peace. 


army from Etruria and eoncentrate their forces 


for the final subjugation of Samnium. It thus 
beeame all important for the Samnites to induce 


The 


Sammian general, GELLIUs Ean arrus, displayed 


the Etruscans to continue the strugyle. 
great abilities and skill in preventing a peace 
between Rome and Etruria. Three S:minite 
armies were thrown into the ficld: the first, to 
invade Campania; the sceond, to aid the 
Etruseans, and the third, ta protcet the home 
country from the inroads of the consular ar 
The efforts of the Romans to divide 
her northern and southern cnemies—to pacify 


mies. 


the one and overthrow the other—were coim- 
pletely frustrated. 
Gauls, now in the pay of the Etruseans, hoy- 


Besides a dareze body of 


ered on the northern frontier, threateniuy an 
invasion ol Latin. 

But the Romane were unediuuuited, 
emereeneics savh as these that brought out 


Tt was 


thove qualities of resolution and heroism for 
The 


whieh now ensued, aud which was to 


whieh the race is so justly celebrated. 
strued 
determine fiually whether Rome was te attain 
the aiuastery af Conceal Ttaly, extended from 
ileal 
Rao Wear, 


2OS to 2AQ, and is known as the Tramp 
Tn the conree of the coutly t 
both sides displayed the preatest bravery: toa 


supetior generadship and persisteney at) last 
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gave the victory to Rome. She put into the 
field the two largest armics which the Repubhe 
had thus far ever orvanized. The command 
Was given to two of the beat generals of the 
age the veteran Quintus Fapivs Maximvs 
and Prauivs Dees Mus. At the head of 
the consular armies, they advanced into Um- 
bria, and met the Samnites at Sentinum, pear 
the pass where the Flaminian Way afterwards 
crossed the mountains. Here was fought a 
hotly contested battle; uor did the Romans 
gain inuch yvround until Decius Mus, imitat- 
ing the battle of his father in Mount Vesuvius, 
devoted himeclt, together with the enemy, to 
the gods of the lower world. Vietory then 
declared for Rome. The Samnio-Umbrian al- 
liance wax dissolved. 

After this battle the Samnites retreated into 
their own country, and there defended them- 
selves tothe last. History has rarely exhibited 
an instance in which the courage of despair 
was more highly illustrated than in the final 
struggle of this brave people for the inde- 
pendence of their country. In one ereat batile 
the consular army, under command of Fabius 
Maxpius Grrees, son of the great Fabius, 
suffered a disastrous defeat. Nor was the for- 
tune of the war restored until the aged Quin- 
tius Fabius Maximus again took the field in 
perron. 

a\s the levate of his son, the veteran he- 
came the inspiring genius of the army. In a 
decisive hattle the Samnites were completely 
routed. The braye old Gavius Pontins—the 
same who had becn for so many years the 
main pillar of the Samnian causc—was cap- 
tur+] and taken to Rome. There he was con- 
fined) in a gloomy prison under the Capitoline 
Tilt, and, if the bloody tradition of the times 
is to be believed, was presently beheaded by 
order of the Senate. The Samnites, after their 
defeat, betook themselves to the hills, and there 
in broken bands upheld the lost cause of their 
country, until they wrong from the Romans 
au honorable treaty, iy the terms of which all 
the foreicn conquests of Suunium were given 
up. while the people themselves were permitted 
royetuin a deasune of independence, 

Rome nile haste to secure her conquests. 
Jn Campania she cstablisied the two strony 


| fortresses of Minturne and Sinuessa, both near 

the coast. In the distriet where the territo- 

ries of Samnium, Lucania, and Apuita lie 

contiguous, sie planted the eolony of Venu- 

sia, for the conmand of Southern Italy. On 

the shore of the Adriatic was built the for- 

tress of Hlatria, to maintain the predomi- 
‘nance of Roman authority in the eastern part 
of the peninsula. Finally the Sabines, who 
during the progress of the Samnite war had 
frequently exhibited signs of hostility toward 
the Romans, were obliged to make their sub- 
mission and take the rank of subjects. Nor 
did Rome in her earcer of suecess forget to 
punish the Gauls, who had threatened her ter- 
ritories with invasion. The Senonian and Boian 
tribes of this people were overtaken in B.C. 
285, at the Vadimonian Lake, and were again 
defeated ly the consular army; and in order to 
maake secure the future possession of this re- 
gion the fortress of Sena Gallica was estab- 
lished. It only remained to eontinue the war 
in Etruria, and this was done with so much 
The town of 


Volsinii was taken, after a siege, and destroyed; 
| ale 4 ry ’ 


vivor that all resistanee ended, 


and, with the downfall of Falerii, the conquest 
was completed. 

The next to feel the lnpact of the strong 
hand of Ronie were the Lucanians, who, not- 


withstanding their recent adherence to the 
| Samnite cause, seemed to expect impunity. 
After the subjugation of Samnium they laid 
siege to the great town of Thurii, and that city 
in its distress appealed to the Romans for aid. 
This led to a declaration of war against the 
Lucaniaus: but the latter ctfected an alliance 
with the Bruttians and the disattected Sam- 
nites, and presented a formidable opposition, 
In B.C. 282, the consul Carts Fapricrus 
miurched an army against the Lucanian allies, 
overthrew them in hattle, raixed the siege of 
Thurii, and compelled the submission of all 
the Greek towns of Southern Ttaly except Ta- 
rentum. In each of these a Roman garrison 
was established, aud the cousul returned to 
the city with a long train of prisoners and 
The stronghold of Tarentum, still held 
by the Italian Greeks, was now the only ob- 


spoils. 


stacle remaining between Rome and the mas- 
tery of Italy. 


ROME.—CONQUEST OF ITALY. 


From the Roman wars we may turn aside 
for a moment to consider the civil and consti- 
tutional provress of the state. An era of some 
importance was the censorship of Appius CL vv- 
pits, in the year B. C. 312, 
seendant of Appius Claudius, the decemyir, 


This man, a de- 


resembled his ancestor in character and dispo- 
sition. 
he refused to resign, but continted as a usurper 
For this he was de- 
nounced in the assembly of the people by the 


At the expiration of his term of ofhee 
to exercise authority. 
tribune Pustivs SemMpronivs, who was sup- 


The other 
three tribunes, however, being suhorned by the 


ported by six of his colleagues, 


patricians, supported the usurpation, and .Ap- 
pius was thus enabled to eontinue in the een- 
sorship for another year. But when he pro- 
ceeded to add impiety to arrogance, the deities 
took the eause in hand, and vindicated both 
their own and the rights of Rome. It appears 
that the family of the Potitii, to whom inimie- 
morially had been intrusted the performance 
of the religious rites peculiar to the worship of 
Hereules, were permitted by the censor to del- 
egate their sacred office to clients and depend- 
ents. For this sacrileze the whole family he- 
came suddenly extinet, and for permitting it 
Appius Claudius was smitten with blindness, 
thus obtaining from the Reman people the sur- 
name of C.ecus, or the Blind. 

In the year B. C. 304, during the censor- 
ship of Quintus Fabius, an important change 
was effeeted in the political distribution of the 
It was in the nature of things at 
Rome that those elements of society which in 


people. 


a modern city would be designated as the dan- 
gerous Classes constantly inereased and beeame 
more turbulent. The state was always menaced 
by a surging crowd of hungry creatures who 
eould easily be incited to violence and insur- 
rection, It was with a view to the protection 
of the better classes of society from the men- 
ave of this horde that the legislation of Quty- 
TUs Faprvs was enacted. It was provided that 
this multitude of the poor, consisting of the 
lowest classes, and generally the children of 
enfranchised shives, should be arranged in four 
urban tribex, thns preventing the pressure which 
would be felt trom the admission of this dau- 
geious clement into the tribes already estah- 
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lished by the census, Though the meuaure it- 
self was aristoeratie in its origin and tendeney, 
it can hardly be doubted that the new statute 
conduced—at least for the present—to the wel- 
fare of society. 

This success of the nobility by the separa- 
tion of the rabble fram the more reputable 
class of eitizens was counteracted m some 
measure by popular movements in another 
quarter, uA certain Cyrus FLavics, a man 
of the people, who had been a clerk of Appius 
Claudius, was elected curule adile over the 


candidate of the aristocracy. 


Following up 
his suceess, he audaciously published on a white 
tablet, which was exhibited to the people, those 
forms of legal proeedure which the patricians 
had been able ly cratt and subtlety to monop- 
Flavius had 
himself become familiar with these forms while 


olize for their own advantage. 
in the serviee of Appius. The whole mystery 
of the law was thus given away to the popu- 
lace, and the patrieiin suddenly awoke to the 
fact that his plebeian deperdent would no 
longer be obliged to apply to him for a knowl- 
edge of those civil procedures by which hist 
rights were to be maintained in the Roman 
eourts. It was a virtual opening of the tri- 
| bunals of the city to the practice of the peo- 

ple. 


and there was a sudden emancipation of the 


The courts beeame equally free to all, 


Roman commons from the judicial thralldom 
in which they had been previously held by the 
aristocracy. 

Notwithstandiug these forward movements 
in the way of popular rights and privileges, 
the advance of the Roman people was slow 
and unsteady. The superior intelligence of the 
patricians enabled them time and agam to coun- 


| teract in practice what the pleleians had gained 
in theory. It thus happened that the same 
social questions which had been apparently set- 
| tled hy levislative enactment would rise again 
| to the surtuee and demand a new solution. 
' The sine intestine quarrels which had dis- 
turbed the people in the preceding century 
broke out afresh—questions of debt, of do- 
mestic rivhts, murriave relations, enrollment, 
and taxation—every thing, indeed, whieh was 
— ealculated to disturb the political quiet of the 
| Republic. 


lit 


Yous tar in her career Rome had had no 
relations with any state beyond the Ttahan 
peninsula, True itis that in B.C. 524, when 
Alexander the Creat was reporing for a season 
after the comguest of the Persian Empire. the 
not unfounded rumor of his purpose to subju- 
gate the West as well as the East was horne 
to Rome, and the Senate was not unmindtul 
that the Republic might soon he called on to 
defend herself against the greatest of all foe- 
men. But the peril passed with the death of 
the conqueror, The time had now come when 
throuch the agency of the Greck settlements 
in Southern ttaly the first foreign relations of 
the state of Rome were to arise. 

Of the origin of the cities of Magna Grecia 
an aceount has heen given in the former chap- 
ter.) They were Hellenic colonies, sent out 
at an early date to the island of Sicily and 
the coasts of Southern Italy. Some of these 
settlements attained an cxtraordinary degree 
of prosperity. They were precminently eiv- 


ilized communities —Greck both in charac- 
ter and culture. 
cities were Agrigentum, Syracuse, Locri, Cro- 


From these 


The most important of these 


tona, Sybaris, and Tarentum. 
great centers of population and refinement the 
arms of political power were stretched ont 
across the peninsula, and the native races 
yielded to the supremacy of the Grecks. 

The communities of Magna Grecia were, 
however, afflicted in the way peculiar to all 
Hellenie They were factious. 
Each city had its rival parties ready to rend 


settlements. 


and tear ene another on the slizhtest provoca- 
tien. 
other, and frequently went to war to settle 


The cities, moreover, were rivals of each 


These dissensions 
The 


which 


some ditercolonial dispute. 
entailed their legitimate consequences. 
Greek states fell into decline. Cities 
had mannbered their population by the hnndred 
theussvid clevuaye dountil they were No Were 
than a -lewlow of their former splendor, Thus 
did Syba Os. Leeri Crotona, all the towns of 
Sontheoa Tatv, 


Wess owcalthy and populous than for- 


xcept Tarentum, and even 
she ow. 
merly, Sach was the cordition of affairs when 
after so seventy vear strieele with the Sam- 
tlt ersed victorious and 


nites the Romans 
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turned their attention to the Tarentines, now 
the most powerful of the peoples in Mana 
Comceli. 

The city of Tarcntum, situated on the gulf 
of the same name, had grown great by com- 
merce and manulactures. When the people 
found themselves unable to proteet their wealth 
from the Lucanians, whom they had offended, 
they sent to Archidamus, king of Sparta, for 
assistance. As already said, another appeal 
was made to Alexander of Epirus, which was 
only defeated of suceess by the death of that 
monarch, 

The Samnite wars gave opportunity to the 
Tarentines to make alliances against the grow- 
ing power of Rome, but the opportunity was 
neglected, On one occasion, after the batile 
of the Caudine Forks, Tarentum assumed the 
office of arbiter hetween the Romans and the 
Sumnites; but the interference was resented 
by the Senate, and a declaration of war was 
made as the result of what was considered a 
piece of impudence. Still at the conelnsion 
of the conflict by which Samnium became 
a dependency of Rome, a treaty was concluded 
between the Tarentines and the Romans, not 
wholly unfavorable to the former; tor it was 
stipulated that heneeforth the ships of Nome 
should not sail beyond the Lucinian prom- 
ontory. 

When Caius Fabricius secured possession of 
Thurii and established therein a garrison, the 
Renate ordered that a fleet of ten 
should—thoneh such an act was in direct vio- 
lation of the treaty—hover about Tarentum as 


vessels 


a syuadron of observation. The Tuarentines, 
justly incensed at this breach of faith, quickly 
manned a fleet, and gained an easy victory 
over the inexperienced armament of Rome. 
Following up their advantage, they attacked 
and captured Thurii, expelled the garrison, 
and sacked the The Senate immedi- 
ately sent an embassy to Tarentum to demand 


town. 


sitistietion, but the envoys were treated with 
extreme disrespect. The purple-hordered tova 
of Lueius Po-tumius, whe headed the delega- 
tien, Was profanely jerked, and when in the 
uvirket-place of the city he attempted to ad- 
hess the authorities in Greek they Janghed 
lmmoderately at is vieiows erammar and bare 


ROME. 


baric aceent. ‘Laugh while you iii.” said 
the insulted ambassador, “but this role ~tidl 
be washed in your blood.” 
was dangerous. 


To ridicude Rome 
The Senate declared war. No sooner was 
this done than the Tarentines sought aid from 
their own countrymen, the Greeks. An invi- 
tation was sent to Pyrruvs, king of Epirus, to 
come into Italy and assume the manngement 
of the war. The invitation was gladly accepted, 
and in B.C. 280 Pyrrhus debarked with a 
He took control of 
the government, made the city his head-quar- 


large army at Tarentum. 


ters, closed the clubs and theaters, and im- 
pressed the young men and idlers into the 
service, 

The people of Tarentum were greatly discon- 
tented, but the Roman army, under commani 
of the consul Valerins Leevinus, was already 
approaching, and the rebellious spirit gave 
place to the sense of danger. Pyrrhus went 
forth to meet his antagonist, and a great hattle 
was fought at Heraclea. It was the first time 
that the Roman legions had eneountere) the 
Grecian phalanx. Seven times the vetcrans 
of Valerius attempted to break the line of 
their enemy, and seven times they were driven 


back. 


phants avainst the already discouraged Romans, 


Pyrrhus hurled his eavalry and ele- 
who gave way before the onset. The vietory 
of the king was complete. 
and baggayve fell into the hands of Pyrrhus; 
but the latter paid tor his vietory with the loss 
of four thousand of his men. Though he had 
won the battle, he had heen taught that the 
foe with whom he had to contend was terrible 


The Roman camp 


It is narrated 
that the king said, ‘ Another such victory and 
When he 
passed over the hattle-field and saw the Roman 
soldiers lying gashed, every man in the breast, 
he exclaimed, “If I had the Romans for sol- 


in battle and resolute in defeat. 


I must return to Epirus alone.” 


diers, or they me for a general, we should con- 
quer the world.” The king was quick to ree- 
ognize the tuet that it was the charge of his 
elephants—a terrible sight to an inexperienced 
soldiery—which had given him success, as well 
as the other tact that these 
could not always be expected to excite -uch 


onlineus beasts 


terror. 
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Pyrrhus therefore detern 
overtures for peace. Tle acelin! 
patehed to Rome his minister Cisias, of! y 
it was said that he wou more cities by his 
quenee than his muster conquered by ite 
sword. Before the Roman Senate the auilms- 
sador proposed a settlement on the basis of 
freedom for the Greck cities of Souther Ttaly. 
This policy he defended in an able address; 
but when a yote was about to be taken, the 
aged Appins Claudius Cweus made his way 
into the Senate House, and urged his country- 
men to rejeet all overtures made by a vieto- 
rious foe. The veteran patriot prevailed over 
the diplomatist, and the latter was ordered to 
leave the eity. 

As svon as the news was borne to Pyrrhus 
he broke up his eamp, and hegan his mareh on 
Rome. But the eity was in no wise terrified. 
A new army was thrown into the field, and 
Pyrrhus was brought te a pause. He had 
hoped that his approach to the expital would 
he the signal for a revolt of the Etruseans, and 
that even the old Latin towns would onee more 
lift the standard of rebellion. But this expee- 
tation was disappointed, and = Pyrrhus was 
obliged to fall back to Tarentum. 

In the next year (B.C. 279), the strugele 
was renewed. Both parties mustered Jarge ar- 
eoutliet. 
When, however, a Roman ainbassador 


mies and prepared for a decisive 
“me 
to Pyrrhus to ask for an exchange of prisoners 
the latter availed himself of the opportunity 
Tie invited 


Carus Papricres, the cousul, to lis head-qnar- 


to recpen negotiations for peace. 


ters, and endeavored to persuade lim of the 


expediency of a settlement. The Roman 


would not he convinecd. Then Pyrvhus tried 
At Jast he 


drawn aside, and Tndiricins 


bribery, but all te ne purpose, 
had the curtain 
found himself controuted hy one of the ele- 
phante. The hnee beast set up a roar, Tie 
allin vain. The Roman merely smiled. Vind- 
ive thac ue segment wonld avail, Pyrrhos 
refuse | to amake the exchange of prisoners, aud 
prepared for Tattle. The two armies met i 
Aseriearin Apulia, where another terrible on- 
enuement cusued, and the Ronmiumes were again 
defeated. 


Meauwhile another train of events was in 
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progress, by which the king of Epirus was led 
to conclude a peace aud retire from Italy. 
The Carthaginians appeared on the secne, and 
the scene was Sicily. They overran nearly 
the whole of the tslund.  Aerigentum was 
taken, and Syracuse was menaced with a sim- 
ilar fate. The Romans entered into an alliance 
with the Carthayvinians, and the people of Syr- 
acuse made an appeal to Pyrrhus to come over 
and help them. Believing Sicily to be for the 
time a fairer ficld for military operations than 
Italy, he aceepted the proposal, though the 
Carthaginians spared no effort which promiscc 
to detain him on the other side of the strait. 

He accordingly patehed up a truce with the 
Romans, left his general Milo mm command of 
a garvixon in Tarentum, and sailed with his 
army for Syracuse. Arriving in the island, 
he first used his influence to unite all the Sicil- 
ian Greeks in a common cause against the 
Carthaginians. Assuming the Jeadership of 
the league, he then took the ficld, and regained 
more rapidly than they had been lost nearly 
all the places which the Carthaginian general 
had taken. The latter barely succeeded in 
maintaining a tootbold in the islind. Having 
accomplished the purpose for which he came, 
the king retired from Sicily in B. C. 276, and 
returned to Tarentum. 

The Romans, in the mean time, had recoy- 
ered from their defeats, and were ready to 
They put into the field 
two large armies. the first, under CorneELIUs 


renew the conflict. 


Lestuces, to invade Lucania, and the other, 
commanded by Maxivs Crrius, to hold Sam- 
nium. The forees of Pyrrhus had deteriorated, 
This 


Dest officers had been slain, and the places of 


not indeed in numbers, but in character. 


veterans were filled with provincial Greeks, 
who bad sunned themselves into indolence un- 
der the skies of Southern Ttaly. The king, 
moreover, iad made Iimsclf exeeedingly un- 
popular. Before his retiracy from Sicily the 
people of that istind hal become greatly dis- 
eustedd on aecount of his harsh and arbitrary 
methods, JVs tyranny was as bad as that of 
On his 


return te Tarentumt die had aide limself odi- 


the Carthaeinians mid) Mianertines. 
aus hy pillazine the temple of Proserpine at 


Lucri. 


When theretore the armics, the one 
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Jed by the king in person and the other by 
the consul Curius, met at Beneventum, in 
Sumnium, it stood to reason that the Ronians 
Nor did the result dis- 

Pyrrhns charged with 
great spirit, but was repulsed. 


would win the ficht. 
appoint the conditions. 
A young ele- 
phant, wounded in the head, set up a pitiful 
bellowing, and the mother broke out of the 
battle to proteet her young. The rest of the 
monsters followed, and the defeat of the Epi- 
rete army became a rout. Pyrrhus betrayed 
Tarentum, returned to Epirus, and then under- 
took the conquest of Macedonia. On leaving 
Sicily he is said to have exelaimed, as he 
glanced around him, ‘‘ What a beautiful field 
we leave for the Romans and the Cartha- 
ginians!” 

The departure, albeit without much glory, 
of the king of Epirus trom the West left 
Rome the unequivocal master ot Italy. Ta- 
rentum fell into her hands in B.C. 272. The 
predatory bands of Samnites who still infested 
their native hills were reduced to submission. 
Vhe Kiruseans no longer threatened the north- 
erm border. From the rivers Arnus and /Msis 
to the heel of Bruttium there were no longer 
any to oppose the uow undisputed sway of 
The Union 
or Trany, under the leadership of the dom- 


It 


only remains, in conchiding this chapter of 


Rome over the ltalian peninsula. 
inant people, was an accomplished fact. 


Roman history to note briefly in what manner 
the government of the victorious state was 
exercised over the peoples who had yielded 
their liberties to the eity of the Tiber. 

Tn general, the authority of Rome was mildly 
wielded over the subject states. 1t was expeeted 
that each of the conquered countries would 
equip and pay a contingent of troops for the 
Roman army; but beyond this requirement no 
| tibute was exacted, no tax hinpoxed, As a 
| rule, the loeal law and institutions of the con- 
 qnered country remained intact, and were used 

in administration, Only so much as eontlicted 
with the statutes of Rome was modified or an- 
nulted. 


the center of this group of allied states, and 


Rome, fo be sure, was regarded as 


trom her flowed the streams of executive au- 
thority. She was the head and the subject 


| states were the members of the vast corpora- 
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tion, and from this fountain of power were 
dispensed the laws and mandates by which the 
Roman world was governed. 

Considering the society of this vast com- 
monwenlth, we tind the state to be composed of 
three classes of persons: First, Roman Citizens; 
The first 


class embraced the people of the thirty-three 


second, Subjects; and, third, Alles. 
governing tribes of Rome, These trihes were 
subdivided aceording to population between 
the city and the country. The second class 
included all those persons within the Roman 
territory who had no other than personal or 
private rights. From them the rights of fran- 
chise were withheld, and the privileges of citi- 
zenship restricted to the narrowest limits. To 
this rank belonged the inhabitants of most of 
the Latin towns, and also the Hernicians, 
Ayjuians, and Sabines. After the conquest 
of these people they came to boll nearly the 
same relations to the state as had heen held by 
the plebeians before their elevation to citizen- 


ship. These so-ealled “subjects” of Rome 
were required to serve in the army aud to bear 
the usual burdens of Roman citizenship, but. 


were denied a political status under the Re- 


public. In such communities the goyermment 
was administered according to the laws of Rome 


The 
third class of population, called the ‘* allies,” 


by a prefect sent out from the capital. 


embraced the people of the older Latin towns, 
such as Prieneste and Tibur; the inhabitants 
of three towns among the Hernicians, and of 
the Latin colonies; and all those communities 
of Southern and Central Italy which had re- 
cently been subjugated. The position of ‘ally 
of the Roman people” had its advantages 
as well as disadvantages, and it is said that 
many of the people so designated would not 
have willingly exchanged their rank for that 
of full citizenship, with its graver responsi- 
bilities. 

Like most of the aneient nations, Rome 
Here, 
however, the motive was different, and withal 
more humane. 


adopted the policy of colonization. 


toman settlements were estah- 


lished in distant parts, with ‘i iho Pulp 


of dishurdening the city of her Pee UL 
lating masses, and of peopling valunble distric:~ 
naked trom primitive barbarisin or devastate 
hy away 

Another feature of the Roman adiministra- 
tion most notable and salutary was the system 
of military roads, hy whieh the consular gov- 
ernment sought to unite the important points— 
even the outposts—of the Repubhe with the 
eayital. This vast enterprise was undertaken 
by Appius Claudins, the Censor, who, in B. 
C. 3512, after the conquest of Campania, pro- 
jeeted a great thoroughfare from Rome te 
Capua, The seheme resulted in the construe- 
tion of a broad and straight highway, paved 
with stone and built with such solidity and 
skill as to merit the praise bestowed upon it 
by posterity as the finest military road in the 
world. This great Aprias Way was afterward 
extended to Brundusium hy the way of Venu- 
aia and Tarentum, thus uniting by a magnifi- 
vent thoroughfare the whole of Southern Italy 
with the capital ef the Republic. The example 
of Appius was imitated by other distinguished 
Romaus. The Fraarsiay Way, extending 
from Tome to Ariminum by way of Narnia 
and Fanum, was eonstrueted in B. C. 220 hy 
the censor Caius Flaminius, trom whom it 
recelved its name. From the terminus of this 
great road at .Ariminum, the Ewinian Way, 
the work of the Roman general Lucius .Emi)- 
ius Paulus, was construeted (B. C. 187) to 
Placentia by way of Bononia, Mutina, and 
Parma; while another branch of the same 
road, known as the Cass1tax Way, was after- 
to Arretium. 
The country of the Sabines and JEquians was 
joined to Rome by the VaLpriax Way; while 
another thoroughfare, called the Larry Way, 
led through the valley of the Liris to the town 
of JEsernia. 


ward extended from Bononia 


Tt was over these broad and 
xtone-payed highways that the thundering 
legions of Rome went forth to battle, and 
returned in triumph, laden with the spoils of 
the uations. 
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Carthage for the mastery 


between 


of the West—a_ strugzle 
most hravely contested, 


and, at the same time, 


one of the most important 


recorded in ancient history. By it was de- 
cided a question no less momentous than this: 
Whether the Aryan or the Semitic race should 
become predominant in Europe—whether the 
speech, language, institutions, and laws of the 
ageressive sons of Japhet should prevail over 
the star-lore and mysticism of the Chaldee and 
the Phanician. For more than a bundred years 
the struggle was renewed with a courage and 
pertinacity rarely equaled—never surpassed— 
Tt was a battle to 
The issues Invelved were of such 


in the annals of mankind. 
the death, 
a sort as to admit of a solution only by the 
destruction of one of the combatants. It was 
a case in which victory to either party meant 
not merely to defeat, but to devour and anni- 
hilate the other. 

The city of CartTHaGe was situated on a 
peninsula extending into a bay of the Mediter- 
It 


SSO, 


ranean, near the site of the modern Tunis. 
is suid to have been founded about B.C. 
by a Phonician colony led by the princess Dido, 
Of the early history of the city, beyond the 
mere nativity of the colonists, nothing definite 
ix known. Even the date of the foundation 
has remained a matter of dispute among his 
torians and antiquarians, It is safe, however, 
to assume that Carthage was an older settle- 
ment than Rome, and that she became popu- 
lous and wealthy at a date when her rival was 
still strugeling for existence. The two princi- 
pal tacts which may be relied on as authenti- 
cated in the early history of the city are the 
monarchienl charaeter of the government and 
the commercial enterprise of the people. 

Bor how dong the monarchy was main- 
tained before it gave place te a republican 


avistovraey, we are not certainty tnformed. 


OMenr 


and | hundred years. 
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Mo new come tu the strug: | Tradition makes the period extend over three 


The commercial relations of 
Carthage were the most important in the West. 
Wer maritine trade extended to all the ports 
of the Mediterranean, and her inland eommerece 
was carried in one direction to the Nile, and 
in the other to the Niger. The Carthaginian 
ships passed the pillars of Hercules, and navi- 
gated the coasts of Western Africa and North- 
ern Europe. 

The first relations between the Carthagin- 
jans and the Romans dated from the year B. C. 
50S, and bore upon the question of commerce. 
It appears from the ireaty thai, at ihat time, 
both Sardinia and Sicily were subjeet to Car- 
thave; nor was it long until her supremacy was 
established over all the iskinds of the Mediter- 
ranean. The maintenance of her commercial 
ascendeney was the fundamental article in the 
poliey of ihe city, and it was in the pursuance 
of measures calculated to foster and uphold her 
maritime rank that she became embroiled with 
foreign states, and notably with Rome. 

Of the general character and history of the 
Carthaginians, from the founding of the city 
down to the epoch of ber wars with Rome, less 
is known than of any other great nation of 
antiquity. With the exception of a few inserip- 
tions on medals and evins, a score of verses In 
one of the comedies of Plautus, and the peri- 
plus of Hanno, not a solitary relic of Carthage 
has been preserved. She left no literature, no 
art, nO monuments, no traces of her language 
or people. For the preservation of her fame 
the modern world is indebted to her enemies, 
and it is believed that among these the Romans, 
instead of exercising care to preserve the 
authentic memorials of the great power with 
which they had struggled for more than a cen- 
tury, destroyed in the temple of Carthage the 
Punic archives covering a period for more than 
three hundyed years. 

At the besiuning of the fourth century 
Ree. 
established around the shores of the Western 


we find, then, the power of Carthage well 


ROM) 


Mediterranean. Sardinia and Corie. 
subjeet to her authority. 
were oecapied with fortresses and seaports. 
The Carthaginian army and nayy were re- 
eruited trom the subject countries; and with 
her land forces and fleet, commanded by native 
generals of distinetion, she maintained her au- 


SOLE be 


The coust- ot Sicily 


thority by sea and Jand, and extended her 
conquests into foreign parts. 

The political constitution of Carthage resem- 
hled that of Sparta. It contained the elements 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; but 
in what way these diverse principles of gov- 
ernment were practically combined is not cer- 
tainly known. Following the analogy of 
other nations, it is probable that in the earhest 
times the monarchy predominated; that in 
medkeval Carthage the aristocracy was the 
ruling element; and that in the later periods 
of her history the influence of democracy was 
more distinctly felt. But it appears certain 
that the democratic principle made less prog- 
ress among the Carthaginians than with the 
Greeks and Romans; for in the time of the 
Punie wars the aristocracy, supported as it was 
by commercial wealth rather than by distine- 
tion of birth, was still the controlling force in 
the government of Carthage. The hereditary 
nobility, however, continued to furnish the 
two principal officers of the state, called kings 
or Suffetes,' to whom were committed the exec- 
utive funetions of the government, including 
the supreme civil power in the state and lead- 
ership in war. In the growth of the com- 
monwealth these Suifetes were shorn of their 
strength by the usurpations of the nobility, 
until they were reduced to a rank which has 
been properly compared with that held ly the 
doges of Venice. 

The Carthaginian Senate consisted of a 
hundred and four members. Of these, it is 
that their 
places being filled by five others newly elected, 


beHeved, five retired annually, 
The five retiring members constituted a kind 
of secret. advisory body of the Suffetes, called 
the pentarchy; and in time of emergency all 
the pentarehs, sometimes numbering a hun- 


dred or more, were called together to delib- 


'This word is the same as the Hebrew tor 
“ Judges.” 
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erate on questions affecting | whe 
state. 

The Carthaginian goverment al vided 


a Creat Council composed of a hundred mem- 
hers; but it is conjectured by some authors 
that this body was none other than that con- 
It is 
known, however, to have heen a part of the 


stituted by the pentarchs or ex-senaturs. 


Carthaginian system greatly to multiply the 
miunber of offieers, and it ix, therefore, not im- 
prebable that the ordinary Great Council was 
distinct from that other body whieh was sum- 
moned on extraordinary oecasions. 

The offices of the government were held al- 
niost exclusively by the rich—the aristocracy. 
The Carthaginian commons had little influence 
and no power in the state. It docs not appear, 
however, that the eommonwealth was ever se- 
riously afflicted with popular discontent and in- 
surrections. The army was rarely filled by con- 
scription of natives. The government adopted 
the poliey of recruiting among the subject peo- 
The land forees consisted of Libyans, 


The 


eommons of Carthage, being thus relieved 


ples. 


Moors, Spaniards, Gauls, and Grecks. 


from military duty, had less cause of discon- 
tent. The state also favored the people by a 
When the 


population began to swarm and the eompeti- 


systematic plan of colonization. 


tion for the means of subsistence became sharp, 
large bodies were collected, and sent at public 
expense into some favored locality, where they 
Perhaps, too, the 
natural disposition of the Carthaginians was 


were provided with homes. 


less inelined to the excitements of polities than 
was that of the Greeks and Romans. 

The religious institutions of Carthage were 
The ceremonial was sen- 
suous and revolting. Astarte and Baal were 
Tt was the eustom, when spring 


derived from Syria. 


worshiped. 
retuned, to kindle a pyre, and to send up an 
This 
was done in imitation of the Evyptian pheenix, 
The flame was the god Moloch. 
Children were 


eagle from the flame towards heaven. 


He it was 
who demanded human victimes, 
dearer to him than men; and the tender ones 
were flung by hundreds to his fiery embrace. 
The brief, spasmodic ery of infantile anguish 
wild 


sons ejaculate in the harsh Ianguace of 


wax drowned with frantie dances anid 
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Syrian; while the clamor of the tambourines of 
harbarivin rose above the moan of nature. 

The Carthaginians were a people of little 
enthusiasm; mourntul in demeanor, rugeed in 
manners, Phey are represented as a eovetous 
and sensual race; having the spirit of adyen- 
ture without the fire of heroism. The publie 
ceremonies at Carthage were of a sort te shock 
the sensibilities of a refined people. It was 
eustomary in times of calamity to drape the 
walls of the city with black eloth. When 
Agathoeles laid siege to Carthage, he found 
the statue of Baal illumined with internal fires, 
into which two hundred ehildren were east as 
a sacrifice. Afterwards three hundred of the 
people threw themselves into the same horrid 
When the city 


was taken by (relo, he ordered that human 


furnace and were consumed. 


sacrifice should cease, but the people eould not 
slate us the time of the Punic 
wars it was still customary to appease the he- 


he deterred. 2 


nevolent deities with the offering of human life, 

Many of the laws and usages prevalent 
among the Carthaginians might be cited as ex- 
One 


statute was that any stranger eanght trading 


amples of harshness and singularity. 
with Sardinia, or any point between that 
island and the pillars of Hercules, shonld be 
drowned. The Sardinians were forbidden, un- 
der penalty of death, to cultivate their own 
lands. The tone of Carthage toward other 
nations was extremely harsh. At the close of 
the First Punie War, Hanno deelared that 
the Romans should uot he permitted even to 
wash their hands in the Mediterranean. 
Carthage first beeame embroiled with Rome 
by an attempt to possess herself of the Greck 
towns on the coast of Sicily. For a long time 
already the two rival cities on the opposite 
sides of the Mediterranean had watched cach 
other with jealous enmity. Eaeh was wary 
of doing a deed which might provoke the other 
or give advantayze in the approaching strucele, 
The invasion of Ttaly by Vyrrhus had afforded 
an opportunity to the Carthaginians to eon- 
tinve their conquests in Sicily; but the adyvan- 
tage was counterbalanced when the king of 
the Epiretes abandoued the peninsula and 
passed over into the island. The retiraey of 
Pyrrhus into his own country lett matters very 
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much as they were betore; but the conduct of 
Carthage had shown that she was on the alert 
to gratify her ambition at the expense of 
her neighbors. 

During the progress of the war between 
Rome and the king of Epirus certain hands of 
merecnaries in Sicily had availed themselves of 
the disordered state of aflhirs to seize the 
towns of Rhegium and Messana, situated on 
opposite sides of the strait. As soon, however, 
as Pyrrhus had hetaken himself to distant 
parts the insurgents who held Rhegium were 
overthrown, and most of them put to death; 
hut those who held Mexsana were not so easily 
suppressed. Jndecd, ihe Romans had no rights 
on that side of the channel, and the Sicilians 
The latter 
ealled themselves Mamertines, or sons of Mars, 


were unable to dislodge the rehels. 


and they justified this assumption by making 
war upon the surrounding districts, wasting 
the eouniry and killing the inhabitants. 

At Jeneth their ravages proyoked the anger 
of Hiero, king of Syracuse, who went against 
them with an army, defeated them in hattle, 
and shut them up in Messana. 
At last, wheu 


Here they 
were besieged for five years. 
they were brought to the verge of starvation 
they appealed to Rome for aid. The Senate 
had a difhenlt question to decide. 
known that if the appeal should be refused 
the Mamertines would apply to the Carthagin- 


lus, 


Tt was 


and that Messana would be given into 
their power. On the other hand, Hiero was 
the friend and ally of the Roman people. Aix 
years previously he had aided them in the 
reduction of Mhegium and tor the same reasons 
AD consist- 
eney would have to be blown to the winds 
before the Romans could now take the part 
But Rome 


was not the state to allow so slight a matter 


he was now besieging Messiuna, 


of the Mamertines against him. 


as consisteney to stand between her and the 
allurements and profits of war; and so, though 
it was foreseen that a coniliet with Carthage 
would be inevitable, the appeal of the Mamer- 
tines was favorably entertained, and an affirm- 
ative vote given by the Scnate. The eommand 
of the expedition charged with the liberation 
of Messana was intrusted to Appius Claudius, 
the consul. 
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Before the Roman army could be brought 
to the seat of war the movement was antici- 
pated by the Carthaginians. 
large force, arrived 
the Mamertines to 
He was then himself admitted into the city, 
and when the Roman consnl arrived on the 


Hanno, with a 
at Messana, and indueed 
make peace with Hiero. 


other side of the strait he found the Sicilians 
as much at peace as though war had never 
raised his banner in the island. But Appius 
Claudius was little disposed to return home 
empty-handed from a eampaign which had 
He accordingly 
sent an ambassador to Messana, and persuaded 
the Mamertines to expel the Carthaginians 
from the city. 
mon canse with Hiero, and Messana was a 
second time besieged. Appius Claudius, man- 
aging to elude the Carthaginian fleet which 
guarded the strait, crossed over with his army 
into Sicily in B. C. 265. The event is note- 
worthy as the first eecasion on which the sol- 
diery of Rome trod the soil of a foreign state. 
The in Messana 
relieved; and Appius Claudius, advancing in 


promised such great results. 


The latier again made com- 


Mamertines were at once 
the direction of Syracuse, inflicted a severe de- 
feat on Hiero and the Carthaginians. 

In the following year Rome sent two con- 
The towns of the 
island deserted the Syracusan cause and joined 
For the time it appeared that 


sular armies into Sicily. 


the invaders. 
the Romans would soon be in possession of all 
Sicily. 
in selecting an ally he had made a great mis- 


It now became apparent to Hiero that 


take by giving the preference to Carthage. 
He accordingly made peace with the Romans, 
and was ever afterwards careful not to incur 
their displeasure. 

The consular forces were now free to pros- 
ecute the war in other parts of the island. At 
this time the stronghold of Carthage in Sicily 
was the oll Greek town of Agrigentum, on the 
southern coast. For seven months this city was 
though not without 
great loss to the besiegers—compelled to sur- 
render. 
of the Carthaginians from all points in the 
So great 


invested, and was finally: 
The result was the entire expulsion 


island except Eryx and Panormus. 
was the success achieved by her arms that Rome 


no more aspired merely to the expulsion of 
10 


her rival from the island, but began to cherish 
the ambition of adding the whole to her domin- 
ions. It was the first impulse of that tremen- 
dous lust which led to the conquest of the 
world, 

Tt was not long until the mistress of Italy 
found herself confronted with a serious prob- 
lem. Thongh the Sicilian cities were nearly 
all in her power, and though victory after 
victory declared the superiority of her arms, 
The sea belonged 


Centuries of experi- 


yet she possessed no fleet. 
absolutely to her riyal. 
ence, not only in the Mediterranean, bnt 
among the breakers of the Atlantic, had made 
the Carthaginians the most expert and cour- 
ageous seamen in the world. Rome, on the 
other hand, had gained her supremacy on the 
land. Of ships, their building and manage- 
ment, she knew nothing. History furnishes 
no other example of a people who had grown 
so powerful, wealthy, and agyressive, who 
were at the same time so little experienced in 
the affairs of the sea. Having conquered all 
Italy, and now adding Sicily to her dominions, 
she suddenly awoke to find her coasts in every 
part exposed to the assaults of an enemy 
whose chief renown was in the mastery of the 
deep. As fast as Rome could conquer the 
Sicilian seaports they were avsailed from the 
side of the sea by the powerful squadrons of 
Carthage, sailing wherever they would, and 
doing as they hiked. In the very midst of her 
successes in Sicily she found her own shores 
assailed, and her seaboard populations kept in 
constant alarm by the Carthaginian galleys. 
She saw her rival making good that threat 
which said that no Roman should dare to wash 
his hands in the Mediterranean. 

In this condition of affairs Rome had the 
she must either 
stop short in her career of conquest, and sur- 
render a portion of what she had already 


alternative of two courses: 


ained, or else she must build fleets, and meet 
Tt could hardly be 
donbttul which of these two courses she would 


g 
her enemy on the sea. 
pursue. The race of Romulus was not likely 
to stop short in the career upon which it had 
entered. The Romans would Juild a fleet, 
detend their own coasts from assault, meet and 
overwhelm the foe on his chosen element. 
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Thy Ce 
vessels of thi 


were no Roun slips larger 
or ondley of three ike ot? 
ours. Patan theet wits conipesed of 
et bulk then kuown to the 


ship-earpeute They were quinqueremes 


or valleys of five ene les, ponderous and strong, 


Acninet these the \cditer triremes would avail 


nothing in dial. Meanwhile Neptune, not 
unmindtul of the -orrows of 2Eneas, heaved 
upon the cout of Bruttinm one of the huge 
qningueremes of Carthage. There lay the 
wreek, and Rome found a model. Then were 
the dock-yards enlarged; the Roman forests on 
the slopes of the Apennines fell with a erash ; 
and the ominous hulks of one hundred and 
twenty vessels of war were seen in outline 
aiinst the western horizon of Latium, 

Tn B. C. 260 the first Roman fleet, of sev- 
enteen ships, put to sea under command of 
Cxeius Corvette Scipio. The squadron was 
surprised in the harbor of Lipara, and arma- 
ment, erew, and consul were captured by the 
Carthaginians. Nothing daunted, the other 
consul, Carvs Duitirus, sailed with the re- 
mainder of the squadron, and met the enemy 
off the coast of Myhe. Here the first sea- 
battle of the Romans was fought. Knowing 
the superior tactics of the Carthaginians, ana 
aware of their own want of skill, the Romans 
invented the grappling-hook and boarding- 
bridge, with which cach ship was supphed, 
and by which it was toe be lashed to the en- 
emy’s vessel, side by side, thus converting the 
double deck into a battle-field, on which the 
‘errible soldiers of Rome could do their work 
as usual. 

Calmly eonfident of victory, and unaware 
of the hoarding-bridve contrivance, the Car- 
thaginian ships bore down swiftly upon the 
Toman squadron, but were suddenly surprised, 
on the dropping of the grappling-hooks, to tind 
themselves Jashed vessel to vessel, and their 
inveterate foemen pouring over the sides. The 
result: was a complete vietory for Duillius, 
who returned to Latium with the wrecks of 
the Carthaginian armament, and was granted 
a trimuph in honor of his great achievement. 
The vietory was commemorated by the eree- 
ton ofa pillar called the Columna Fostrata ; 
for it was decorated with the beaks (rostra) of 
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the enemy> slip-. Thus by a single heroic 
blow was the maritime supremacy of Carthage 
shattered and dispelled. 

But the strugele was by no means decided. 
Tt was now an open question with the Romans 
whether in followins up their success, they 
would carry the war into Africa, or limit their 
present operations to the conquest of the islands 
in the western Mediterranean. The latter plan 
was adopted, and expeditions were at once 
fitted out against Corsica and Sardinia, An- 
other army was sent against Hamilear, who 
now commanded the Carthaginian forees in 
Sieily. All of these movements were attended 
with success. The first two islands mentioned 
were speedily overrun, and Hamilear was 
driven back to the western end of Sicily. In 
B.C. 257, a second naval victory was gained 
by the Romans in the battle of Tyndaris. 

All of these achievements were backed up 
with the greatest energy by the Senate and 
people. New levies of troops were ordered, the 
fleet was enlarged, and preparations made on an 
elaborate seale to transfer the war to Africa. 
The eommand was given to the two consuls, 
Marcus Atinivs Recutus and Lucivs Man- 
Livs Vuiso. While coasting Sicily on the south, 
off the town of Eenomus, the squadron met 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Hamilear 
and Hanno. The latter were superior in ships 
and men, having, aceording to Polybius, three 
hundred and fifty vessels carrying a hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers; while the Roman 
foree was reckoned at three hundred and thirty 
ships and a hundred and forty thonsand men, 
Nevertheless, the Romans gained another great 
vietory. The Carthaginian fleet was so badly 
shattered as to be unable longer to oppose any 
serious obstacle to the progress of the Roman 
fleet toward the African coast. .\ landing was 
effected near the town of Clypea, and there 
the consuls established their camp and base 
of supplies. 

This part of the African coast was populons 
and wealthy. It was a favorite neighborhood 
with the Carthaginian nobility. Here they 
had their villas. Tere, on every hand were 
These were 
overrun by the Romans with little opposition, 


flourishing towns and villages. 


and enormous spuils were sent home to Italy. 
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Carthage itself was in imminent dar 


eapture. The authorities made overs. 
peace, and the same night hav bn: 
eluded on terms expecially faveruble tol 
but the conditions preseribed | Co} 


were sv humilating to the Carthaeininns as to 


PLNLO Weiss, 


the resources of his military genu 

lle i aya 
his colleagues the nec sity of a new pho os 
battle, Hitherte they had chosen the hill 
country, thereby sacrificing the advantage of 


the Carthaginian eominanders. 


using their elephants toa supposed superiority 


BATTLE OF ECNOMUS. 


make their acceptance impossible. 
peration, Carthage now displayed the greatest 
energy. New levies of troops were made, and it 
was determined to fight the Romans to the last. 

At this juncture the besieged city was 
greatly encouraged by the arrival of the Spar- 
tan general, Nanrnrprvs, who at onee added 


In her des- | 


of position. Nauthippus now induced them 
to the hills, offer battle to the 
ebemy jn the epen plain. Regulus hesitated 


leave and 


not to aceept the challenge, and in B.C. 255, 
a ereat battle was fought iu whieh Revulus 
was taken prisoner and the consular army dis- 
astrously defeated, 
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The remnants of the Roman forces were gath- 
ered up by the fleet, and borne away for ltaly; 
but off the Sieilian coast, the squadren was 
overtaken by a terrible storm, and the shore 
for miles was strewn with the wrecks of the 
The 


whole fortune of war seemed to be suddenly 


armament and the bodies of dead men. 


reversed, and the proxpects of Rome grew dark 
to the horizon. 

It was, however, in crises such as this that 
the splendid recuperative power of the Ro- 
In the 
very next year after the disasters just de- 


mans revealed itself most strikingly. 


seribed, a new fleet of two hundred and twenty 
vessels was equipped and sent to sea. The 
squadron bore down at once upon the coast of 
Sicily, and, hefore the enemy was aware of the 
presence of the armament, surprised and cap- 
tured the stronghold of Panormus. So sig- 
nal was this suecess that the expedition was 
continued to Africa; but the Carthaginians 
now guarded their shores with such vigilance 
that the Romans were unable to regain a foot- 
The fleet returned to Ttaly, but, like its 
unfortunate predecessor, was caught in a storm 


ing. 


off the coast of Lucania, and a hundred and 
fifty vessels were dashed to pieces on the shore. 
The disaster was such as could not be imme- 
diately repaired, and for several years neither 
party was able to renew the conflict with the 
accustomed energy. All Northern Africa and 
the two Sicilian towns of Lilybeum and Dre- 
pana were held by the Carthaginians, while 
the rest of the island and all of her own do- 
minions remained to Rome. 

Carthage was the first to renew the contest. 
In B.C. 251, Hamilear made a deseent on 
Sicily with a large army and cue hundred and 
forty elephants. Ulis progress was not mueh 
resisted until he approached Panormus, when 
he was given battle and completely overthrown 
by the consul Levers Merenievs. The victory 
was so signal as to restore the fortunes of Rome 
and send great discouragement to Carthage. 
The latter again offered to make peace, and to 
this end sent an embaxsy to Italy. Regulus 
was taken from prison and made one of the 
enyoys who were dispatched to Rome to nego- 
tiate a settlement and an exchange of prison- 
ers. And here follows that celebrated tradi- 
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tion, coined perhaps by the Roman pocts, which 
recounts the story of Regulus as ambassador of 
Carthage to Rome. The Carthaginians bound 
him by an oath before his departure either to 
secure a peace or else return to his eaptivity. 
True to his country, he refused to plead for 
peace, but urged the Senate to continue the 
war. His family and friends besought him to 
break his pledge and remain in Rome, but he 
He declared that 
the Carthaginians would soon be exhausted ; 


was deaf to all entreaties. 


that no exchange of prisoners should be made; 
that his own life was now nothing since he was. 
legally dead, being a prisoner; that the enemy 
had already administered to him a slow poison 
which would soon end his days; and that he 
would keep the faith of a Roman by returning 
to prison. 
went back to the Carthaginians, by whom he 
was eruclly put to death. True or false, the 
story has obtained a place in the annals of 


He accordingly quitted Rome and 


heroism, and is not likely to be forgotten,— 
The embassy came to nought, and the war was 
continued, 

Rome now bent all her energies to the ex- 
pulsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily. As 
already said, the fortress of Lilybreum, in the 
western extremity of the island, was still held 
by the enemy. A siege of this stronghold was 
hegun, and continued for ten years. The works 
were built on a promontory, and had been ren- 
dered well-nigh impregnable. The assaults of 
the Romans proved of no avail. Meanwhile a 
consular army, commanded by Publins Clau- 
dius Puleher, was sent into Sicily to operate 
avainst Drepana. Before this town a great 
hatile was fought, in which the Romans were 
disastrously defeated, losing cight thousand in 
killed and twenty thousand prisoners. So sig- 
nal was the overthrow that Rome was for a 
season consternation. — Shortly 
afterwards the other consul, Lucius Justus 
Prins, was conducting a fleet of cight hun- 


thrown into 


dred transports along the coast of Sicily, on 
his way to supply the army before Lilybeum, 
when he was overtaken by a storm and lost 
his fleet to a ship; not a single transport was 
saved from the sea. 

These continued losses and defeats affected 
somewhat even the iron purpose of Rome. She. 
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had now lost four great armaments and one- 
sixth of her fighting population. The Sicilian 
fortresses still held out as stoutly as ever. The 
enormous spoils of her first eampaigns in Sicily 
and Africa could hardly eompensate for the 
destruction with which she had subsequently 


been visited. Fifteen years of war had not 


<= 
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Lee 


He was made Suffete in B.C. 
247, and remained in command tor six years. 
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During this time he conducted the war with 
the greatest ability. In Sieily he seized Mount 
Herote, which commanded the town of Panor- 
mus, and was able to threaten the Romans in 


their stronghold. In like manner he secured 
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materially augmented her territury. The in- 
dustries of Italy were paralyzed. The people 
became suHen and gloomy, The warlike spirit 
subsided, and for the next six vears the mili- 
tary operations of the Romans were limited to 
the blockade of Lilvbaum and Drepana. 

At the same time that diseonragement was 
thus prevailing in Rome, the fortunes of Car- 
thage were revived by her great general, Ham- 


Mount Eryx, overlooking Drepana, and for 
two years menaced that fortress of the enemy, 
Ayainst every coast where the Romans had an 
interest he direeted his expeditions, and even 
the shores of Latium trembled at his approach. 

In the inean time the maritime power of 
the Romans had deelined, and the squadrons 
of Carthage sailed everywhere at will. In this 
ebb of her fortune and fame Rome suddenly 
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and built aouew dheet of two 


The command vase given to 


aroused Lie reel 
hundred =i 
the copsit Caivs Liragie~ Cagriie=, whe at 
The Cartha- 


ginians had naw vrowr careless with confidence, 


once made a descent on Sicily. 


Their fleets were scattered abroad ou maraud- 
ing and mereantile expeditions. The army in 
Sicily was thus left without proper support. 
Catulus found time and opportunity te land 
his forces, and to dill them carefully for the 
approaching conflict. Drepana was again block- 
aded before Uamilear was able to intcreept the 
movement. 

But it was now the bevinning of the end, 
In a short time (B. C. 24) the two fleets 
met off the .Evatian islands, and a decisive 
battle was fought, in which victory declared for 
Carthage again found herself deprived 
The etfeet of 


the naval defeat was to deprive the blockaded 


Rome. 
of her supremacy over the sea. 


armies at Lilybeum and Drepana of the 
means of subsistence, and to compel a surren- 
der. Hamilear was granted honorable terms 
and permitted to carry his arms and ensigns 
to Carthage; but it was evident that he would 
not for the present be enabled to renew the 
contest. 

The Carthaginians were virtually exhausted. 
The spirit of the people was broken by the 
recent defeats. The mercenaries who composed 
the army were sullen and discontented. It 
was determined by the Carthaginian council 
to renew the negotiations for peace, and to this 
end Hamilear was authorized to treat with 
Catulus. 
signalize his term of service by bringing to an 


The Roman consul was anxiens to 


end a war which had continued for twenty-four 
years, The conditions were soon avreed upon, 
and peace was conelnded on terms which were 
Tt was 


stipulated that Carthage should evacuate Sicily 


im general favorable to the Romans, 


and recounize Piero as king of Syracuse; that 
she should restore all her prisoners without 
ransom and pay a war indemnity of three 
thousand two hundred talent. Thus closed 
the First Punie War with an culargement 
of the resources of Rome at the expense of 
her rival. 

The two ereat nations that had thus grap- 
pled with each other in deadly conflict for 


CHE INELEN IT MOE, 


nearly a quarter of a century now eutercd 
Upon a period of peace of twenty-three years’ 
duration. But the lenefits of such a period 
were, In the case of Carthave, overcome by 
These 
troubles were parthy civil and partly military. 
About the time of the close of the war the 
Affican dependencies of the Carthaginians 


the internal commiations of the state. 


revolted; and when the mercenaries, who for 
the most part composed the army of Hamilear, 
returned from Sicily, they mutinied for want 
of pay. These mutineers and the insurgents 
of the Affican provinces made common cause 
The rebellion made 
great headway, and at one time all the Libyan 
towns except Carthage were in the hands of 
the mutineers. 


against the government. 


It required the utmost exer- 
tions of Hamilear and three years of war to 
suppress the insurrection. The revolt was Ji- 
rectly traceable to the vicious military system 
of the Carthaginians, which, instead of orgun- 
izing a native soldiery, interested by family 
and patriotic ties in the honor and success of 
the state, substituted a horde of mercenaries, 
gathered from the ends of the earth, and inter- 
ested in nothing except being paid and ot 
being killed. 

Rome employed the interval to better ad- 
vantage. Husbanding her resources and goy- 
erning the allied states with lenient sway, she 
grew stronger year hy year. She knew, as 
well as Carthage, that the treaty of B. C. 241 
would wltimately be broken, and that another 
war more sanguinary than the last would be 
the result. To prepare for the inevitable 
strugele and to stand ever on gnard ayuaiust 
any possible advantage of the aival power 
became the poliey of both the states while 
Iveathing from one fight and waiting for 
the next. 

From this period in the history of Rome is 
dated the heginning of her Provincial System. 
The same began incidentally with the conquest 
Ob minim, an) Iss 522i. 


heen a dependeney of Carthage, but had taken 


This island had 


advantage of the late war to threw off the 
yoke. After peace was declared Carthage 

made an attempt to reissert her supremacy, 
but was met by Rome, who presumed to regard 


| such a step as a threat of war. She accord- 


ROME 


ingly interdicted her vival from inter fh rence 
in Sardinian affairs and compelled a siirencder 
of the She alo obliged 
Carthage to pay one thousand two hundred 


island to herself. 


talents as the cost of this supposed menace to 
The 


was given up along with Sardinia, and both 


Roman domination. island of Corsica 
were organized under one government as a 
province of Rome. A system of taxation was 
devised, and a governor, called a prietor, was 
appointed to execute the laws, maintain order, 
and collect the revenues. In the sume vear 
Sicily, which since the close of the war had 
been subject to the will of the conqueror, was 
organized as the second Roman province. Such 
were the beginnings of that vast svstem of 
provineial government by which for several 
centuries a large part of the world was held in 
subjection to the Senate and peeple of Rome. 

Having thus obtained control of the prin- 
cipal Mediterranean islands, and having no 
longer cause to fear the loss of their supremacy 
at sea, the Romans began to look abroad for a 
further extension of their dominions. An ex- 
cellent oceasion of war was soon found with 
the people of IHyria. The tribes of this coun- 
try had made the useful but not very proper 
discovery that piracy yields a readier rev- 
enue than yulgar industry in the field and 
shop. The Illyrian coast was peculiarly favor- 
able, from its innumerable inlets and hiding- 
places, for the work of buccanecrs, and the 
eraft of these marauders swarmed in all the 
upper Adriatic. 
the caster coast of Italy, always taking eare 


Many times they ravaged 


to escape before the legions could be brought 
against them. Rome now found time te square 
the account with the pirates, and at the sanie 
time to advance her territorial interests beyond 
the Adriatic. 

In this work she proceeded with her usual 
circumspection. At the time referred to Tlyria 
was ruled by QuEeN Trura, who was engayed 
ina hroil with Demetrius of Corevra, who was 
her subject. To him the Romanus offered their 
assistance on coalition that the island should 
be added to the Republic. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and not only Coreyra, but Epidamuus 
and Apollonia, following her example, were 


added to the doniinions of Rome. 
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Tt was at this time Dot | 
heean to he established i lee ik 
The ee 
cially in the western part- «i Uh i 


and the Greeks, 
svinpathized with the Italian Reputable te vone 
she suppressed violence and estab! bed coh 
in all her borders, but amore partieululy be- 
cause the Romans were of the same race with 
themselves, having like traditions and. reliy- 
ions, and perhaps a common ancestry, It was, 
therefore, with delight that in B. C. 228 the 
Greeks sent an invitation to the Roman people 
to participate in the Isthmian vames. The 
Athenians hailed the people of the West as 
Kinsmen and heres, and gave them the free- 
dom of their city. By a special act, the 
but 
Greeks had ever before been adimitted, were 


Eleusinian mysteries, to which one 
opened to candidates of the Roman race. 
Thus by degrees was the influence of the Re- 
public extended over the dissolving frayments 
of Grecian greatness. 

Until the present time no effort had been 
made to extend the dominion of Rome on the 
north. The upper boundary of Etruria and 
Umbria had continued to be the territorial 
limit of the Republic. 


the Po and the ridges of the northern Apen- 


The great valley of 


nines were still possessed by the Gauls. These 
people, expecially the Boii and the Scnones, 
were engaged in almost constunt war with the 
tribes on the nerth and weet. It was this cir 
cumstanee, no doubt, which had prevented the 
Crauls, at those times when Rome seemed to 
be under the foot of the Carthaginians, from 
again pouring down and devastating the fruit- 
ful regions of Central Italy. 

After a time, however, the Gauls became 
sufficiently consolidated to undertake again 
what had been so successfully accomplished in 
the days of Marcus Mantis. 
vided with contempt, 


Nov was such 


ao movement to be yr 


even by the Senate and peaple of Nome. It 
was believed that the Trans-alpine tribes would 


es and swell 
the deluge whieh was to roll over Italy. A 


pour through the mountain pas 


ereat army of Bojan and Senonian Gans, 
augmented by large bodies of their brethren 
from beyond the Alps, was organized for the 
expedition, and Rome, whose iron jaws had 


Tos 


munehed the bones of the Carthaginians, trem- 
bled at the name of the Gaul, Even the gods 
of the city were excited and sent forth omens 
and portents, The Capitol was struek with 
lightning, and the SibyHine hooks were found 
to contain the following prophecy: ‘t Beware 
of the Gauls, when the lightning strikes the 
Capitol.” 
said that the Roman Forum should one day be 


Another tradition of the augurs 


oceupied by the Gauls and the Greeks. Then 
came the priests, and said that the prophecy 
might be averted if two Greeks and two Gauls 
should be buried alive in the Forum. So Su- 
perstition lifted her horrid spade, and Rome, 
who had conquered Italy and faced Hamilear’s 
elephants, felt relieved when four innocent 
human beings were entombed alive in her 
public square. 

Nevertheless the Republice—so wise does 
human reason grow, even in the presence of 
the priest—failed not to prepare what human 
agencies soever she could, to meet and repel 
the northern invaders. New legions were en- 
rolled and sent to the front. Every city was 
required to accumulate supplies and put itself 
And then, when all 


her preparations were complete, crafty Nome 


in a position of defense. 


sent emissaries among the Cenomani and Ve- 
neti, advising those nations, as soon as the 
Gauls should begin the invasion of Italy, to 
fall upon their rear and despoil their country. 

The Roman army of defense was siationed 
at Ariminum, from which direction it was ex- 
pected that the attack of the Gauls would he 
made. The allied states joined their eontin- 
gents, and made common eause for the pro- 
tection of their homes. The Gauls, however, 
disappointed the expectation of the Roman 
consul, and, moving to the west, advaneed on 


While 
making the adyanee, they fell in with the 


Rome by an undefended highway. 


reserves, who were on their way to join the 
army at Ariminum, and inflieted on them a 
severe defeat. The surrounding districts were 
then pillayed; but the barbarians, now laden 
with spoils, concluded to make good what was 
already gained by carrying away their plunder 
into Cisalpine Gaul. By this time, however, 
the consul Arinivs Recuius, commanding at 


the north, was hard on their track; and the 
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other consul, having landed at Pisa, with his 
army recently from Sardima, intereepted the 
enemy's retreat. The Gauls were thus hemmed 
between the two consular armies, and im a de- 
cisive battle at TrEAMON, Were utterly routed 
and dispersed. 

Meanwhile, in B. C. 252, the question of 
the distribution of pubhe lands was again agi- 
tated, and ted to the adoption of a new agra- 
vian law. After the previous vietory gained 
over the Gauls at the Vadimonian lake, a 
large portion of the ager publicus in Northern 
To preserve 
the quiet of these regions the Romans had 


Italy had remained nnoeeupied. 


planted on the frontier the two important col- 
onies of Sena and Ariminum. In the year 
above mentioned, the tribune Carus Fuaey- 
ius secured the passage of a law by which these 
public lands of the North were distribnted 
among the veterans of the army and the poorer 
The Senate, although that 
body had not for a long time claimed the 
right of annulling an aet of the people, vio- 


elasses of citizens. 


lently opposed the adoption of the statute pro- 
posed by Flaminius; but the measure was 
earried, and the publie domain opened to the 
The same tribune 
then signalized his administration by the con- 


oecupation of colonists. 


struction, as far as Ariminum, of the great 
military road known as the FLaursran Way. 

It was not to be expected that the Romans, 
after the overthrow of the Gauls, would for- 
bear to press their advantage by extending the 
dominions of the Republic in the direction of 
the Alps. In B.C. 222, a sueeessful cam- 
paign, conducted by the consul Marcvs Ciav- 
pits MarceLius, was made against the Insn- 
bres, and their capital, Mediolanum, was taken. 
Expeditions were then made in different diree- 
tions, until the whole valley of the Po was 
overrun, and the territorial limit of Rome 
earried eompletely around the vast region of 
Cisalpine Gaul. To secure these great eon- 
quests the two additional colonies of Placentia 
and Cremona were established, and oceupied 
by settlers from the eapital. 

While these movements were taking place 
in Italy, Demetrius, by whose instrumentality 
the Romans had seeured their foothold on the 
Vivrian eoast. renounced his alliance with 


ROME.—THE 


them, and went over to ANTIGONUs of Mace- 
donia. Believing that the struggle between 
Rome and Carthage must soon be renewed, he 
sought to secure his own interests by entering 
into friendship with a new master. To sipnal- 
ize his defection, he organized a fleet, put to 
sea, and hegan in the character of a pirate to 
prey upon the commerce of Rome and her 
allies; but he had mistaken the men with 
whom he had to deal. The consul Lucius 
Aeuitivs PAULLUS was sent against him, and 
Demetrius was glad to eseape with his life. 
Fleeing into Macedonia, he endeavored to per- 
suade the young king Puinip to declare war 
against’ the Romans; but that discreet mon- 
areh was wary of such an antagonist, and De- 
metrius found opportunity to repent in exile. 

The time was now at hand when the smoul- 
dering enmity between Carthage and Rome was 
destined again to break forth in the flames of 
war. The Carthaginians had in the mean time 
suceeeded in reducing their mercenaries to obe- 
dience, and in restoring order in the depend- 
The civil condition of the state, how- 
ever, was hy no means happy. There had been 
a division of parties, which had destroyed the 
political unity and disturbed the peace of the 
commonwealth. 
racy, claiming, as such bodies always do, the 


encies. 


The old Carthaginian aristoe- 


exclusive privileges which they had inherited, 
refusing to recognize the principles of progress 
and the natural growth of the state, had ar- 
rayed themselves, under the leadership of 
Hanno, against the party of the people led by 
The bale- 
ful influence of this division was manifested in 


the great soldier, Hamilear Bareas. 


the factious opposition of the Senate to the war 
measures of the generals in the field. The Tat- 
ter were frequently thwarted in their move- 
ments and plans by the refusal of the aristo- 
eratic party to support them with men and 
means. This opposition of the civil authorities 
of Carthage to the proceedings of the party of 
war had been felt disastrously during the prog- 
ress of the first strugele of Carthage with Rome, 
and was now destined to distract the state in a 
still more alarming devree. 

lt was under the influence of thexe disturb- 
ing political conditions that the veteran Ham- 


ilear, atter the suppression of the mutinecrs’ 
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159 


rebellion, gladly retired from Carthage, and 
undertook the conquest of Spain. This coun- 
try now offered the finest possible field for mil- 
itary adventure. The possession of Hispania 
indeed had hbeeome almost essential to the 
The gold of the 


East—notably those of Asia Minor—as well as 


Western nations. mines 


the silver mines of Grreeee and of other coun- 
In both of 
these great. resourees of wealth, the Spanish 
Her stores of 
gold and silver surpassed those of all of the 


tries, were well-nigh exhausted. 
peninsula was espeeially rich. 
rest of Europe combined. The country, more- 
over, was beautiful and varied in climate and 
produet, and the people were among the most 
brave and hardy of the West. 

For nine years (B.C. 286-225) Hamilear 
waged successful war in the southern part of 
the peninsula. In that portion of the coun- 
try between the Ebro and the strait the au- 
thority of Carthage was thoroughly established. 
But in the midst of these sueecesses Hamilear 
was killed in battle, and the command was 
devolved upon his son-in-law, Hasprupan. 
The latter was also an able and prudent gen- 
eral, who maintained and promoted the cause 
of his country, both at home and in Spain. 

The Romans now became alarmed at the 
progress of the Carthaginian arms to the north, 
and in order to prevent the further extension 
of the power of her rival declared themselves 
to be the protectors of the Greek cities in the 
Spanish peninsula, as well as those of the Med- 
jterranean islands. An alliance was made with 
the towns of Saguntum and Emporie, and 
Carthage was notified that any aggression on 
the countries north of the river Ebro would 
be resented as an act of hostility done to the 
allies of the Roman people. Hasdrubal was 
obliged to assent to this declaration of policy. 

Hamilear Bareas left to his country and the 
world a son greater than himself. This was 
Hawyipan, to whom any historians other than 
his eneniies would have conceded the title of 
Great. 
in the discipline of the camp. 


From his youth he had heen sehooled 
At the age of 
nine he was taken by his dather—then about 
to depart for Spain—to an altar in Carthage, 
aud there made to swear eternal enmity to the 
Romans. He afterwards accompanied his father 
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SNH Rome, 


to leon wet tf 


power was till alo with the 


V1yriaus; bat the eed) unsettled condition of 
Spain amd Adeiea terbude, and two yeurs 
elapsed before a snfficient degree of security 
had been reached to permit him te pursue his 


TEES ANCOR! MICH TT). 

toms nel cic eee Ot lioee “Tle or- 
ities of that Pe ye te Teint! tite List the 
work of Vhouibal, sud) te cise hin itp tis 2 
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bate ensued. The Carthacin 


though the party of Thamno was still powerful 


wi Seagate, al- 


in that body, was Httle disposed to surrender 
the son of Tiauilear to the tender mercies of 
At dast Quintus Fa- 
hius, who was the chief oracle of the embassy, 


a Roman prison-keeper, 


QUINTUS FABIUS DECLARING WAR TO THE CARTUAGINIAN SENATE, 


purpose, In the spring of B.C. 218, how- 
ever, he proeceded to Sacuntum, which, under 
the rather flimsy pretext of being originally a 
Greek towu. had claimed the protection of 
Rome. Phe Roman Senate sent a warning to 


Tannibal to stand) afl aud leave the Sagun- 


tines In penees bat the young general was hy 


no omeuns fo he deterred, Ile proceeded 
aginst the town, besan a siege, pressed it 
with erent vigor for cic¢ht months, and conm- 
pelled the place to surrender, 


Rome, now thorouchly aroused, made haste 


gathered up his cloak, and said: ‘Ye men of 
Carthage, here in this toga T carry peace and 
war; which de yau choose?” + Whichever vou 
will,” was the answer, *t Then,” said) Fabius, 
dropping the folds of his tema, ‘we pour out 
war upon you.” And we accept it,” was the 
reply. And thus began one of the most mem- 
orable couthiets recorded in the annals of the 
aneient work, 

In the mean time the eity of New Carthage ! 
had been founded as the capital of the Cartha- 


MThe modern Curtagena, 


ROME. FILE 
ginian dominions in Europe. Thither repaired 
Hannibal, as soon as he had brought the ~icuc 
of Saguntum to a suecessfal conchision, and 
there began to prepare for the now imminent 
strugule with Rome. It was his purpose to 
adopt no halfway measures, but to make his 
enemy at once feel the blow by carrying the 
war into Italy. 

AW things considered, the general advan- 
tages were in favor of the Romaus.  Through- 
out Italy there was peace. Liberal concessions 
to the commons in the way of agrarian laws 
and many extensions of popular rights had re- 
moved the causes of discontent, and the system 
of mutual checks established in the govern- 


ment prevented a recurrence of the ancient dis- 
orders. The Roman army was composed Jargely 


of citizens in whom the old instinets of patriot- 
ism stil] prevailed over mercenary motives; 
and of those who had been reeruited from the 


allied states, the most were loyal subjects of 
the Republic. 
filled, and the revenues were managed with 
economy and prudence, 
dition of affairs was less anspicious. 


The Roman treasury was well 


In Carthage the con- 
The pop- 
ular or war party was now in the ascendant, 
but the conservatives, under the Jead of Hanno, 
were stil] a powerful faction in the state. The 
farthaginian army was composed mostly of 
mercenaries, Whose patriotism extended no fur- 
ther than pay aud booty. The treasury had 
been bankrupted by the first war with Rome 
and the waste and ruin attendant upon the 
mutineers’ rebellion. Of late, however, the 
resources of the government had been greatly 
improved by the yield of the Spanish mines, so 
that in resources wherewith to conduct a long 


war the two powers were not unequally matehed. 
The impetuous Hannibal was not dixposed 
to leave every thing to the naked contest. of 
armies. Tle zealously sought to strengthen 
himself by friendly alliances. Negotiations | 
were opened with young Philip of Macedon, | 
and with the Cisalpine Gauls, and both were 
urged to make common eause against her who 
had either been or would be a common enemy. 
The Roman colonies recently established among 
the Gauls furnished good ground for discon- 
tent, and Uannibal was not without hopes 


that all the nations of the North could be won | 
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over to his eause, and thet conntyy 
base of operations against [ta No 


heyond his expectations that the Daitin 

and several of the ltallan states, reviving che 
untayonisins of the past, mizht be induced to 
revolt against the power which had so long 
controlled them. 

By the beginning of the year B.C. 218, 
the Carthaginian was ready to begin his Malian 
emmpaign, His army consisted of ninety thou- 
sand foot, twelve thousand horse, and thirty- 


The 


his way into Europe by way of the Spanich 


seven elephants. leader chose to make 


peninsula. He aceordingly crossed the river 
In the 
country below the Pyrenees he met with seri- 


Ebro, and entered upon his invasion. 


ous opposition, and nearly a fourth of his 
forces were wasted in battle before he reached 
the mountain passes. Before leaving Spain he 
left his brother, Hasdrubal, with ten thousand 
men, to hold the conquered territory, aud with 


Tiere 


the Gauls had mustered an army to prevent 


the remainder pressed on to the Rhone. 


his passage: but he performed a flank move- 
ment, crossed the river at another point, and 
casily routed the barbarians. 

In the mean time there was at Rome no 
The 
The 


consuls were apparently ignorant of Hanni- 


spirit commensurate with the oecasion. 
peril was not reearded as imminent. 


bal’s plans, and the preparations made were 
altogether inadequate, as well as misdirected. 
One of the consular armies, commanded by 
Tipertvs Semprontus Loxavs, was sent into 
Sicily, with the ulterior object of crossing itto 
Africa. The other force, led by Puniits Cor- 
NELIUS ScrTPIO, Was dispatched to Spain under 
the belief that Hannibal was_ still that 
country. On arriving at his destination Scipio 


in 


learned that his antagonist was already beyond 
the Pyrenees,  Poallowing in his track the con- 
sul renched the Rhone, and there Ilenmed that 
Hannibal was on his way to Rome!  Seipio 
then sent the larger part of his army back to 
Spain under his brother Cyerces, and with the 
remainder embarked for Rome. On reaching 
home he proceeded into Northern Italy, where, 
at the head of the troops to be gathered en 
route, and in Cisalpine Gaul, he proposed te 


meet the enemy. 


Th 


While these preparations were making on 
the side of the Romans, Hkannibal was steadily 
though not without great difficulty, advancing 
to his After the of the 

thane, he proceeded to the Isere, and ascended 
this stream to the foot of the Little St. Ber- 
From this point he commenced the 
The native tribes of this 


purpose, passage 


nard. 
passage of the Alps. 
region attacked him with great audacity, and 
miny of his troops were cut off Many more 
perished amid the solitudes of the mountain 
passes. Most of the elephants pitched from 
the precipices, and went down roaring into 
fathomless chasms—a scene without a parallel 
in history. At last the survivors emerged 
in the valley of the Duria, and soon found 
themselves on the sunny plains of Cisalpine 
Gaul. 


half in numbers, and the rest were chilled and 


The Carthaginians were reduced one- 
exhansted. A few days’ rest, however, brought 
the veterans again into condition for battle, 
and Hannibal signalized his first week in Italy 
by the capture of the capital of the Taurin- 
jans—the modern Turin. So decisive and en- 
ergetic were his blows that the other Gaulish 
tribes took counsel of discretion and sent in 
their submission to the invader. 

Meanwhile the consul Scipio gathered what 
forces he could from the colonies of Placentia 
and Cremona, and with no adequate idea of 
the character of his antayonist, advanced to 
mect him. The Roman march was up the Jeft 
bank of the Po as far as the Ticinus, where 
the consul encountered a part of the Cartha- 
Ife 
was himself badly wounded and compelled to 
Here 
on the hanks of the Tresra he made a stand, 


ginian array, and was severely handled. 
save his army by a retreat to Placentia. 


and awaited the arrival of Sempronius from 
Sicily. 
to return to Italy, and his troops had heen 
From this point 
the army marched rapidly to Placentia, and 


The latter had already been ordered 


embarked for Aviminum. 
formed a junction with Seipio. 

The Romans were now superior In numbers 
to the Carthaginians, and the consuls no longer 
avoided battle. It was already midwinter, B. 
C. 218. The December rains had filled the 
Trehia bank full. 
gloomy, the air thick with sleet and snow. 


The weather was cold and 
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Tfannibal succeeded by maneuvering in draw- 
ing the Romans from their position on the 
other side of the river and joining battle on 
a field of his own choosing. The consuls 
proved no mateh in generalship for the Car- 
thaginian. ‘Phe contest was hotly waged for 
a brief time, but the Romans were presently 
thrown into confusion by a charge of the Nu- 
midian cavalry, and driven back to the river. 
Those who 
were not slain or drowned escaped across the 
Trebia and took refuge within the fortifications 
The defeat was decisive. The 
in a mass 
standard. 
North as 
well as to the sun-born imagination of Africa 
the spoils of all Italy seemed waiting to be 
devoured. 

Rome was now thoroughly aroused from 


The slaughter became excessive. 


of Placentia. 
Gaulish populations of Cixalpina rose 
and joined themselves to Hannihal’s 
To the barbaric imagination of the 


her apathy. She came suddenly to understand 
that there was a herd of African lions loose 
within her borders. After the battle of Trebia 
she began to prepare resistance with her old- 
In the spring of B. C. 217 four 
Two 


time energy. 
new legions were levied and equipped. 
of these were sent forward, under command of 
the recently elected consul, CNETUS SERVILIUS, 
to Ariminum, and the other two, commanded 
by Caius FLamintus, were dispatched to Arre- 
tium. The latter general was the favorite 
of the Roman people, being the same who as 
tribune had secured the passage of that agra- 
rian law by which the northern lands had 
heen recently distributed to the poor; but he 
was by no means possessed of such military 
talents as to make him a match for Hannibal. 

The Jatter now crossed the Apennines, and 
reached the valley of the Arno, whence he 
proceeded towards Perusia, leaving the consu- 
Jar army under Flaminius in Arretium. The 
Roman consul followed in his track as far as 
Lake Trastmenus, where the Carthaginian 
had posted himself for battle. The latter took 
possession of the heights commanding a narrow 
defile, through which the Roman army mnst 
pass. On the day of the battle the region 
about the Jake was surrounded with a thick 
fog, and the Romans, uninformed of the pasi- 
tion of their enemy, advaneed into the defile, 
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HANNIBAL CROSSING THE ALPS. 
Drawn by H. Leutemann., 
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of-ald Postumiuns tind done 


‘4 Ca Pork. The trap bid been atte 
alls coon us the reargtuud hid 
fae rl bh foe Rotnuos were assiled: on 

ery stele 1, dram the cht above, and 


in the rea J iuvisihle cneiny, inagnified 
into terrible proportions by the phantom of the 
mist. Caprepared for battle, weiebed down 
hy their bagenee, npeded in the attempted 
excention of any maneuvers by the sides of 
the narrow pass, the soldiers fell into inextri- 
cable confusion, and were slaughtercd by thou- 
sands. Very tew succeeded in escaping; the 
remainder were killed or captured. 

In the use which he nade of his victory, 
Tfannibal exhibited the keenest penetration 
into the political condition of Ttaly. In dis- 
posing of his prisoners he carefully diserimi- 
nated between the Romans and their allies. 
Hoping to wean the latter from their allegi- 
them without 


auce, he dismissed 


assuring them that his purpose in invading 


Tansom, 


Italy was to make war on Rome and liberate 
the Halians. 
however, the Carthaginian was completely dis- 
Not a single state was shaken 


In the results of this policy, 


appointed. 
from her allegiance. All remained steadfast 
in their loyalty to the great power which, 
though it oppressed, had hitherto shown itself 
able to protect. 

The effeet of the battle of Lake Trasimenus 
was to wrest all Etruria from the Romans, and 
to open the way for the invader to the capital. 
It was confidently expected that UWannibal 
would. immediately follow up dis success Iv 
marching on Rome, The Senate accordingly, 
in anticipation of such a step, ordered the 
lridves over the Tiber to be broken down, and 
taok such other measures of defense as scemed 
best calculated to keep the African Hou at 
bay. Meanwhile Servilius was ordered to lead 
his legions to the defense of the eapital, and 
Quintus Fanivs Maxnres was appointed dic- 
tater without the constitutional prerequisite of 
a nominution by the consuls. 

Hannibal, however, asain disappointed ¢x- 
pectation by turning aside, crossing the Apen- 
nines, and invading Umbria and Picennm. 
This movement was doubtless dietated by the 
hope whieh he still entertained, that the Vtal- 


TEE NGL NA MICE), 


lin states would renounce their allesinnee to 
Jiome and join ins standard. Te accordingly 
continued his march from town to town, as far 
south as Aputia and as far cast as the Adriatie; 
but the lovalty of these old- cities of Magna 
Grveia ronained sound to the core, and Han- 
mibal received such conifort only as he could 
extort by the uplifted sword. 

Tn the mean time the Roman Senate was 
by no means idle. A levy was made of four 
new legions, and, Fabius being now in supreme 
conmmiund, there was no further lack of? mili- 
tary umity in the measures which were adopted 
The dictator ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to inspirit the 
army and the people, and at the same time 


for Hannibal's expulsion. 


adopted a new plan of strategy, so different 
from that to whieh the Romans had been ae- 
customed as to reecive the name of ‘ Fabian,” 
which The new 
policy embraced the avoidance of battle and 


it has ever since bome. 


every other eritical hazard with the enemy, 
and the gradual reduetion of his resourees by 
cautious and indeeisive moy ments. 

Fabius advaneed into Apulia to a position 
within easy distance of Hannibal's camp. In 
rain did the latter strive to bring on a general 
engagement. The dictator was proof against 
all provoeations. He held steadily to bis pol- 
icy of risking nothing, in order that he might 
At length Hannibal broke 
up his eneampment, marched past his antag- 


gain every thing. 


onist, erossed the mountains, and cntered Cam- 
pania. This rich district, the most populous 
and fertile in all Italy, was ravaged by the 
African army, more in the hope of bringing 
on a battle than of gathering spoils. Some 
of the leading knights of Capua had given 
Hannibal cause to beheve that they wonld 
deliver the city into his hands and join his 
standard. But their promise was without ful- 
fillment. Capna remained faithful until taken 
by foree. The Carthaginian then gathered up 
his enormous beoty, and again retired inte 
Apulia. 

Tn these movements Fabius followed elose 


While 


crosing the mouutains the dictator took pos 


after bis enemy. UWannibal was re- 


session of one of the passes, as if to dispute 
the progress of the Carthaginians; but the 


ROM: 


latter in their uw 
favorable locality. 


el dxctthe tu p> titi 
nude their wah i 
Apulia throuzh “ather pass, In iis: 
this movement Hanssbal outwitted Ii. 

onist by tying torches to the horns of 64.1 
and driving them to the hilltops hy vicina, 
thus deceiving the Romans in regard to tls 


course which he was taking. Hannibal pro- 


DEES CNT OSES: 


Fabian party wae. 
A eertuus Mi 


of the horse, gated ia 


army. 


ehemiy, and was imp 
eae 


The asstildly ob che 


eluumpion of a new policy by 
was to be overthrown, 
tribes at Rome voted to divide the cou anand 
hetween this parvenu officer and the exper 


THE STRATAGEM OF HANNIBAL. 


ceeded without molestation into Apulia, and, 
having pitehed his camp at Geroninin, sent 
out a part of his forces to gather supplies 
from the surrounding country, and with the 
remainder continued to confront Fabius. 
With the apparently overdone caution of 
the latter the Senate and people now became 
greatly cissatisfied, The helief gained ground 
that in the case of the dictator strategy and 


inefficiency meant the same thing. An anti- 


The latter hore the interference 
with equanimity, aud when Minucius at the 


eneed Fabius. 


earliest opportunity rushed rashly into battle, 
and was ahout to be destroved, the old general 
came promptly to his aid, and the disaster was 
li was the end of the fiasco. Mi- 
nucins returned to his command, and the 
The title of 

IIow often in the history of the world has 
this bit of military experience been repeated | 


avoided. 


former poliey was resumed.? 
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Cunctater, or the Delayer, which the Romans 
had conferred in mockery upon Fabius, be- 
eame his badee of distinction. 


‘ 


The winter of B.C. 217-216 was passed 


by Hannibal at Geronium. Tis hopes of an 
Italian uprising had proved completely abor- 
tive. No material aid had been given bim 
from any quarter, and the astute genius of the 
Carthavinian pereeived that he must beat or 
be beaten by the Romans single-handed. The 
latter, meanwhile, divided into parties, though 
both were azreed on the main issue of prose- 
cuting the war. After the defeat of Flamin- 
ius, who was the popular leader, the nobility 
gained the ascendeney. Fabius himself was 
of this party, and it was hoped that under his 
auspices the old aristocratie principles would 
in some measure be revived. But in the new 
consular cleetion of B. C. 216 the people's 
party was again trinmphant, and Caius Ter- 
ENTIUS Varro was elected over Lueius .Emil- 
ius Paullus. 

The season was already well adyaneed when 
Hannibal broke up his eamp at Geronium, and 
posted himself at Caxy ve, on the south side of 
the river Aufidus, in Apulia. 
followed in midsummer by the Romans, who 


Thither he was 


took up a position on both sides of the river 
within striking distanee of the Carthaginians. 
Varro was now in command. Tt was his de- 
termination not any longer to avoid  hattle. 
Choosing his own field he arranged the legions 
with great care, the cavalry guarding the wings, 
his right resting against the Aufidus. The le- 
gionaries of the center were commanded by 
Servilius and Minueius; the right wing, by 


Tlan- 


nibal’s arrangement was In the same manner; 


Paullus; the left, by Varro in person. 


the infantry occupying the eenter; Uasdrubal, 
with the Spanish and Gaulish eavalry, holding 
the left, and Tlanno, commanding the Numid- 
The battle was begun on 
The conflict was 


ian horse, the right. 
both side. at the sume time. 
the fier est which had ever been witnessed in 
Ttalv; but from the first it was evident that 


Instance the career of the braggart Gates, who 
for the time supplanted Washington in public 
confidence. Instance the fate of the reckless 
Hood, who for a day llazed meteor-like, and then 
Went out in the presence of the cautious Johnston. 
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the Romans had staked every thing only to 
lose. Nothing could stay the territie charges 
of the Carthazinian eavalry. The Roman le- 
gions were crowded together against the river, 
and the carnage beeame dreadful. The Car- 
thaginians wave no quarter. Eseape there was 
none, Seventy thousand Roman soldiers—so 
Livy records the butehery—were heaped in 
piles of dead on that fearful field of slaughter. 
Of the general officers only Varro exeaped. 
All the rest, including eighty members of the 
Senate and many knights, were slain. Never 
was the annihilation of an arniy more com- 
plete. The Juss of Hannibal was six thou- 
sand men. 

Any people less resolute than the Romans 
would haye been overwhelmed with such a 
disaster. Sinee the days of the Ganls no such 
a ealamity had fallen upon the city of Romu- 
lus. Great was the alarm in the eapital, for 
it was confidently expected that the knock of 
the Carthaginian would soon be heard at the 
gates. 
were unshaken. 


The nerves of the Senate, however, 
A tone of eonfidenee, born 
of native energy and fearlessness, was assumed, 
and the people were redssured. In sueh times 
of peril the factions in Noman polities gener- 
ally made common cause. So in the present 
danger the feuds of the commons and the aris- 
toeracy were laid aside to the end that the state 
might be rescued from the clutches of her as- 
sailant. 

The course pursued by Hannibal after his 
great vietory of Cann has been the sihjeet 
of mueh By some it has been 
thought that he became the vietim of a strange 


discussion. 


futuity whieh prevented him from pressing 
home his adyantage and destroying Rome. 
Certain it is that he failed to reap what ap- 
peared to be the natural fruits of his triumph. 
Why did he not at once mareh on Rome and 
fulfill on her the oath made to his father? 
Many and diverse answers haye been given. 
Maharbal, the able commander of the Numid- 
lan cavalry, besought him to press forward and 
eonsummate the work. ‘Give me the horse,” 
said he, *tand in five days you shall dine in 
the Capitol.” But the general had his own 
Perhaps he still hugged the delu- 
Perhaps. 


purposes. 
sion of an uprising among the states. 


ROME. 
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he had, after all, a profounder penetration | Northern Ttaly to resist the advance of the 


the 
Perhaps, 


into the spirit and reserved forees of 
people with whom he had to deal. 
like many other great heroes, the vietory, the 
rout, and slaughter of the enemy in battle, 
were to Hannibal an end rather than a means 
unto an end, Perhaps the after thut was a 
question beyond the scope of his genius. At 
any rate, instead of marching upon Rome, he 
sent thither an embassy to seek an exchange 
of prisoners and to make proposals fur peace ! 
Never did the character of the Romans ap- 
pear in stronger light than in their conduct 
towards the Carthaginian envoys. The lutter 
were forbidden to enter the eity! The attitude 
of the Senate was that of a body im a position 
and with the purpose to dictate rather than 
receive dictation. Hannibal contented hin- 
self with returning into Campania, where he 
established his winter-yuarters in Capua. 
Meanwhile a few of the less important 
peoples of Southern Italy went over to the 
Carthaginians, but there was no general de- 
fection. 
son to send his brother Maco to Carthage with 


Hannibal took advantage of the sea- 


accounts of his great victory, and to ask for 
supplies and reinforcements, These were tar- 
dily voted, for the party of Hanno still op- 
posed the war measures of the Carthaginian 
Senate, and the support of Hannibal had to 
be carried against their factious resistance. 
The winter spent at Capua has been repre- 
sented as fatal to the discipline of the African 
army, The climate was conducive of ease and 
indulgence. It is said that the veteran Car- 
thaginians, under the stimulus of high living, 
the of the 
camp, and that Hannihal himself gaye way to 
Be these things as they may, certain 
it is that with the opening of the next season 


broke over necessary restraints 


excess, 


Rome was renewed in courage and the African 
less able to cope with her reviving energies. 
The second Punie War now assumed wider 
proportions. Other countries became involved 
in the contest. Indeed, during the progress 
of Hannihal’s invasion of Italy, there was no 
time when interesting, though perhaps not 
critical, movements were not on foot in for- 
eign parts. It will be remembered that when, 


in B. C. 218, Publius Scipio was called into 
11 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Carthaginians, he dispatehed a part of bis 
army, under command of his brother Cneius, 
to continue the war in the Spanish peuinsula. 

The diversion was in the course of the fol- 
lowing year attended with considerable success. 
Nearly all of the country hetween the Pyr- 
enecs und the river Ebro was recovered hy 
In the latter part of the 
year Publius was himself ordered to return to 


the Roman arms. 


Spain with an army of eight thousand men 
aud a fleet of thirty sail. 
vigorously carried forward hy the two broth- 


The campaign was 


ers, for the double purpose of regaining the 
territories which had heen lost and of pre- 
venting the passage of reinforeements to Han- 
nibal. Many of the native tribes threw off 
their temporary and enforced alliance with 
Carthage, and made common cause with the 
Romans. 

Among the chief measures adopted hy the 
Carthaginian Senate for the maintenance of 
the war in Italy was the levying of twenty- 
thousand troops in Spain—this in accordance 
with the immemorial usage of the state of re- 
cruiting her armies from among the provineials. 
In order to prevent the success of this levy, 
the two Seipios advanced into the country 
south of the Ebro, and in the battle of Iprra 
defeated Hasdrubal so severely that his atten- 
tion was limited to the security of Spain rather 


The 


effect of the victory was to encourage the 


than the support of his brother in Italy. 


Spanish tribes in their disposition to go over to 
Rome, and to prevent that suceor which the 
principal actor in the great drama was expect- 
ing from the African government. 

Hannibal ceased not to seek and to incite 
the enemies of Rome wherever they might be 
found. Remembering the career of Pyrrhus, 
he sought to instigate Philip of Macedonia to 
join him the conquest of Italy. Between him 
and the Carthaginian embassies passed back 
and forth, and the Macedonian king wax about 
to yield to the temptation of a war with Rome 
when his messengers were seized by the con- 
sular authorities, and the whole scheme ex- 
posed. Philip soon found enough to do te de- 
fend his own dominions from the menace of 


the power which he had provoked. 
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The summer following the battle of Cannie 
was passed without any important military 
movements in Italy. The Romans busied 
themselves asx never before with preparations 
Ai the 


men of military age in the Republic were 


for the expulsion of the invader. 


suled into service. Prisoners were treed and 
slaves were armed for the great emergency. 
A fleet of a hundred and fifty vessels was 
built, and twenty-one legions were organized 
Meanwhile Hannibal gained 
His brother, Has- 


drubal, now in Spain, was obliged to aet on 


and equipped. 
no accession of strength. 


the defensive, and the Greek cities of South- 
ern Italy, with few exceptions, were held in 
subjection by force rather than affection. The 
year B. C. 215 passed with the greatest ang- 
mentation of resources on the side of the Ro- 
mans, and no material gain on the side of 
Hannibal. 

The first revival of the Carthaginian’s pros- 
pects came from the quarter of Sicily. So 
long as Hiero reigned in Syracuse—and the 
whole island was under the influence of Syra- 
cuse—the insular state remained faithful to 
For the Senate had made Hiero 
With his death, 
however, a new state of circumstances super- 


the Romans. 
a sveius of the Republic. 


vened, 
“ame to the throne at the age of fifteen, and 
being at that ripe epoch of his lite wiser in his 


Hieronymus, son of the late king, 


own esteem than his father, he turned to the 
Carthaginian party. Hearing of this, Hanni- 
bal sent to Syracuse as his agents two of his 
officers, Hippocrates and Epicydes, with in- 
structions to strengthen the young king’s 
purposes and aid in the overthrow of Roman 
authority. 

For a brief season every thing looked favor- 
able for a restoration of Carthaginian su- 
premacy in the island; but Hieronymus was 
presently assassinated and his party driven 
from the city. The latter took refuge in Leon- 
tini, and persuaded the people to renounce the 
Syracnsan government and expel the Roman 
wurison, This act brought upon them the 
vengeance of the pretor Marcellus, who laid 
sieve to Leonting, and soon carried the place 
hy storm. In the use which he made of his 
vietory he behaved with so much harshness 


towards the Roman deserters who were found 
in the town that the Syracusan soldiers put 
themselves under Hippocrates and Epieydes, 
and the Roman party in Syracnse was again 
suppressed. 

The Carthaginian interest was thus com- 
pletely triamphant, and Marcellus was obliged 
to begin a siege in the hope of regaining 
by foree what he had lost by folly. The in- 
vestment continued with varying successes for 
the space of two years. A Roman fleet of 
sixty vessels was added to the land forces of 
the pretor, but these were rendered of’ little 
avail by the wonderful contrivances invented 
by Archimedes, who—if the tradition is to be 
credited 


constructed huge grappling hooks 
or cranes, which, hanging out over the bay, 
reached down their insensate arms from above, 
clutched the Roman ships, lifted them from 
the water, and dashed them to pieces by drop- 
ping them as an eagle would a tortoise on the 
rocks! Still more apocryphal is the story of 
his great concave mirrors, which he is said to 
have set up as burning glasses on the beach, 
in the ght of whose concentric eyes of flame 
the ships in the harbor took fire like tinder! 
So the siege was delayed. 

Meanwhile a Carthaginian army landed in 
Sicily and marched to the relief of the city. 
Agrigentum was taken and Marcellus was 
brought into a strait place, when he suddenly 
improved his fortunes by the carelessness of 
the enemy. By an oversight a certain part of 
the ramparts was left unguarded, and the Ro- 
mans, taking advantage of a festival, which had 
absorbed the attention of the besieged, made a 
dash, and gained the beights of Epipolke, which 
in part commanded the city. At this juncture 
the Carthaginian army arrived before Syracuse, 
but the Romans were now able to retain their 
position. In a short time a violent epidemic 
broke out among the African soldiery, and they 
were obliged to decamp in order to save their 
lives. Soon afterwards a Spanish officer, hav- 
ing charge of the walls next Ortygia, opened 
the gates to the Romans, who on the following 
day yained pos-ession of the entire city. The 
lives of the people were spared, but Syracuse 
was sacked by the soldiers, whose appetites were 
whetted by the delays and hardships of a twe 
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The art treasures of the city were 
preserved by Marcellus and transported to 


years’ siege. 
Rome the first of many such stupendous rob- 
beries, In the course of the followirg two 
years the reconquest of the island was com- 
pleted. Agrigentam withstood a protracted 
sieve, at the conclusion of whieh the leading 
defenders of the place were put to death, and 
The 


@ominion of home over Sicily was completely 


the rest of the inhabitants sold as slaves. 


reéstablished. 

While these events were taking place in 
the vicinity of Italy, the war was continued 
The power of Car- 
thave in the peninsula was rapidly broken 


by the Seipios in Spain. 
down. In B. C. 215 Saguntum was retaken, 
and the African coast began to be threatened 
oy the 
dropped away. 


Romans. The Carthaginian allies 
Syphax, a leader of the Nu- 
midian clans, deserted the cause of Atvica for 
that of Europe. 


obliged to relingnish the Spanish possessions, 


Finally, Hasdrubal was 


the hard-earned fruits of Hamilear’s victories, 
and return to Carthage to defend the home 
kingdom from the dangers with which it was 
menaeed. He was soon enabled to secure the 
alhance of the Numidian chief Grula, with 
whom he made a joint attack on Svphax, who 
was overthrown. The success was so marked 
that Hasdrubal recruited his forees, and, re- 
turning to Spain, was enabled to assume the 
The latter had 
indiscreetly divided their army, and thus ex- 


offensive against the Scipios. 


posed) themselves to the blows of an antag- 
onist of whom previous experience ought to 
have taught them to be wary. Taking advan- 
tage of the separation of his enemy's forces, 
Hasdrubal attacked euch division in turn and 
gained an overwhelming victory. Phe Romans 
were utterly discomtited. The whole army was 
Both the Scipios 


The vreater part 


either dispersed or killed. 
were found among the slain. 


of Spain was recovered by a single blow, and 


‘It was during the sack of Syracuse that Ar- 
chimedes lost His life. The philosopher sat intently 
gazing upen sone geometric figures which he had 
drawn in the sand, when he was rudely approached 
by a Roman soldier, who asked bint a question. 
Archiniedes, heeding not, simply said, ° Don't dis- 
tnrhimy circles.” Thereupon the rutfian slew bim 
on the spot. 
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Italy avain lay open to invasion by way of 
the Pyrenees. 

dut the Roman Senate proved equal to the 
emergency. Ut was immediately resolved to 
recover the Spanish peninsula, at whatever 
cost. To this cnd a new expedition was or- 
ganized, and intrusted to the command of 
Pusiivs CornxeLivs Scrpro, son of the consul 
recently killed in Spain, a young man of bnt 
twenty-seven, who until now had never held 
The en- 
terprise was one of the most hazardons and 


any office higher than that of adile. 


daring upon which any general of Rome had 
In the fall of B. C. 210 he set 
out on his campaign, and, arriving in Spain, 
Here 
he devised his plans, a knowledge of his pur- 


ever centered. 
took up his head-quarters in TParraco. 


poses being shared by a single person. Nearly 
two years were spent in developing and dis- 
eiphning his army, and obtaining information 
of the position and movements of his enemies. 
Early in B.C. 207 he broke up his camp, and 
advancing rapidly upon New Carthage, sue- 
ceeded in effecting its capture before the Car- 
Shortly 


afterwards a battle was fought with the army 


thaginians eould come to the resene. 


of Hastdhimbal, at Beecula, in Andalusia. 

The result was not decisive, but was so far 
favorable to the Carthaginians that Hasdru- 
bal was enabled to make his way to the 
north and earry out the Jong-cherished plan 


s His de- 


parture from Spain enfeebled the opposition 


of reinforcing his brother in Italy. 
to Scipio, who in B. C. 206 fought a second 
battle, on the field of Biecula, with a second 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisvo, The result was 
a complete rout of the Carthaginians, whose 
recently wide-extended possessions in the Span- 
ish peninsula were suddenly reduced to the 
single city of Gades. 

The effects of this defeat were exceedingly 
disastrous to Carthage. The Jevalty of the 
Spanish nations—never to he depended on— 
In Africa 
a defection occurred which was still] more se- 
Mastissa, the son of the Numidian 


was now eompletely broken down. 


rious, 
chief Grula, who with his father had aided 
in the overthrow of Syphax, having con- 
ceived a sudden admiration for Scipio, aban- 
doned the Carthaginian cause and went over 
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to the Romans. In the course of the nevo- 
tiations between the young Numidian and 
Scipio, the latter crossed over into Africa, and 
was entertained for some days at the court of 
Syphax. 
that Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, who had suffered 
the recent defeat in Spain. 


It is related that he here also met 


While Scipio was absent a serious trouble 
oceurred in the Spanish army. A large di- 
vision of the troops, having been neglected in 
the matter of pay, mutinied, and at the same 
time several of the vacillating native tribes 
rose in rebellion against the Roman anthority. 
But on the return of the general the mutineers 
were reduced to obedience and the insurgent 
The city of Gades 
was presently (B.C. 206) invested and taken, 
and thus the last foothold of Carthage in Spain 
was obliterated. 

The circumstances just narrated will ex- 


natives quickly subdued. 


plain in part the inefficiency of the support 
given by the home government to Hannibal 
anelital ys. 
Ttaly, the broken allegiance of the Numidians, 
the natural difficulties of transporting troops 
and supplies to such a distance, and the jar 


The continuance of the struggle in 


of an opposing faction in Carthage, all con- 
spired to hinder any movements for the relief 
of the great leader, whose hold on the throat 
of Rome was weakening from year to year. 
The interval of B. C. 216-214 was passed 
without any material successes in Italy. Neither 
could Hannibal again reduce the Romans to 
the desperate straits in whieh he had once held 
them, nor could they sueceed in his expulsion 
from the peninsula. The war had thus far de- 
veloped no general who was his equal, unless 
Cornelius Scipio should be so rezarded—and he 
The attention of the Car- 
thaginian was now directed to the capture of 


was still in Spain. 


Tarentum, and of the Romans to the recovery 
of Capua. Both of these purposes lagged in 
In B. C. 212, however, Han- 
Taren- 


the execution. 
nibal succeeded in securing his prize. 
tum was taken—though not without an act of 
His 
attempt upon Cum failed; for the place was 
defended by Seuproyivs Graccnvs, the first 
Han- 


nibal was also defeated, with a loss of five thon- 


treachery on the part of its defenders. 


great Roman of that illustrious name. 


él 


sand men, in a battle betore Nola—a disaster 
About the 
same time Fabius erossed the Vulturnus, and 


to his cause not easily repaired. 


gained some advantages in the neighhorhood of 
Capua. 
Loxavs in an engagement at Grumentum ; 
and Marcellus, sallying forth from Nola, over- 


Hanno was defeated by Sempronivs 


ran nearly all of Samnium. A defection of 
the Numidian eayalry and a body of Spanish 
infantry still further reduced the now slender 
army of Hannibal, who, with cach succeeding 
loss, was less likely to receive ueeded  suceor 
from home. 

After the capture of Tarentum, however, 
he tumed his course to the north, and with 
the greatest audacity undertook the capture 
of Rome. The consuls were now engaged in 
an effort to reconquer Capua, and the Cartha- 
ginian imagined that he might be able to force 
his way into the eapital. In this enterprise 
he was completely foiled. Rome, no longer 
alarmed at his approach, shut her gates and 
bade him defiance. The army before Capua 
was divided, and one-half sent to the relief of 
the 


Hannibal was obliged to retire. 


‘apital. At the approach of this force 
He had seen 
Rome! 

The year B. C. 211 was marked by the 
siege of Capua. The Roman armies, now 
swollen to great proportions, began a recular 
investment. Hannibal, realizine the import- 
ance to his waning eause of holding the city, 


He 
made an attack upon their lines from Mount 


made a vreat effort against the besicvers. 
Tifata, but was repulsed. He then attempted 
hy ravaging the surrounding country to divert 
the efforts of the Romans from the siege; but 
all to no purpose. Capua was taken, and was 
punished with almost unparalleled severity. 
The city, one of the most refined and cultured 
in Italy, was given up to pillage. Nothing 
was spared. The art treasures were either 
destroyed or earried away to Nome. Seventy 
Capuan senators were beheaded for their ad- 
herence to the cause of Hannibal. Three 
hundred nobles and officers were thrown into 
prison. The rest of the people were sold as 
slaves. The tewn—so much as remained of 
the rnin—and the adjacent territory were con- 
fixeated to Rome, and colonies were sent out 


M2 


to repeople the devastated region. The old 
Capua, founded and cultivated by the Greeks, 
Was no more, 

The same year was signalized by still further 
successes of the Romans. The preetor VALERIUS 
Levines secured a treaty with the &tolian 
Jeader Seopas, by which the country of the 
latter was interposed as a barrier between 
Another ecompaet of 
similar import was made with Ptolemy, of 


Macedonia and Rome. 


Egypt, who was induced to cultivate the 
friendship of the Romans in preferenee to 
e Carthaginians. Thus by vigilance and di- 
th C c . o 
plomaey the horizon of Rome was widened at 
the very time when she was engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to free herself from an army 
of African invaders. 

After the fall of Capua and the consequent 
oss of Campania, Hannibal was obliged to 
] of € g 
retire from Central Italy. He still strove to 
maintain himself in the South, but dangers 
Roman legions 


Those 


cities of Ttaly that had been indueed, after the 


menaeed him on every hand. 
rose as if by magie from the ground. 


battle of Cannie, to expouse his eause became 
suspicious and began to take counsel for their 
own safety, Silapia and other Samnian towns 
were put into the hands of the Romans. But 
even in this eondition of affairs the consuls did 
not dare to badger Hannibal too closely. In 
one instanee the general, Putvius, to whom 
the reeovery of Apula had been intrusted, 
made an attempt to capture the town of Her- 
donea. While engaged, without due caution, 
in the prosceution of this enterprise Hannibal 
cuddenly burst upon him out of Bruttium, and 
gained a signal vietory. 

Tn the year B.C. 209 the Romans achieved 
several successes in the South. The Lucanian 
and Bruttian towns were mostly recovered, 
Fabius Maximus added another to his long 
list of triumphs by the rceapture of Tarentum. 
The city and its people, who, aceording to the 

foman standard of lovalty, had been alto- 
gether too well satisfied with Carthaginian 
rule, were treated as in the ease of Capua: the 
town was sacked and the inhabitants sold into 
slavery. In B.C. 208 the veteran Marcellus, 
believing perhaps that the time had at last 
eome when the Roman Iesionaries could meet 
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the Numidians in the field, ventured on a 
general engaement at Venusia. The action 
resulted in a defeat for his army and death 
for himself. 1}is body fell into the hands of 
Hannibal, who honored the memory of his 
dead antagonist with a proper funeral. Rome 
was thus obliged from time to time to relearn 
the lesson of experience and to fall baek on 
the potiey of Fabius. 

Notwithstanding the great present prepon- 
derance of the Roman armics—in spite of their 
suceesses and the isolation of Hannibal from 
his own eountry and even the sympathies of 
his countrymen—the contest was not yet de- 
eided. In B.C. 200 an event oceurred whieh 
showed that Rome as well as her assailant had 
as much of the eontest as she could well de- 
sire, In making the demands for that year 
upon the Latin towns for the annual contri- 
butions of money and men twelve ont of the 
thirty cities responded with the declaration that 
their resourees were exhausted—they could 
give no more. The response of ithe other 
eighteen members of the old leagne was more 
favorable, but the ominous echo of ‘ exhaus- 
tion” had been heard in the land, and the 
shadow of overthrow was still seen walking 
speeter-like on the horizon. 

At length eame the news that the long- 
delayed movement of Hasdrubal from Spain 
into Italy had been accomplished. That leader 
had sueeeeded in eluding his opponents in the 
peninsula, made his way—by what route is 
not eertain—aeross the Alps, and had de- 
bouched into the valley of the Po. At first 
the intelligence was hardly accredited, but 
when it was known that the movement had 
aetually been accomplished Rome responded 
with her usual vigor. Two new legions were 
added to the army, and every nerve strained 
for the great contest which was now imminent. 
Hannibal also learned of his brother's approach, 
and made the most unwearied efforts to favor 
lis progress. To this end he broke up his 
own camp in Bruttium, marched to the north, 
and met the newly elected consul NERO on 
the field of Grumentum. Here a battle was 
fought, hotly contested, but without decisive 
ras enabled to 
continue his progress to Canusium, where he 


results. _Uannibal, however, 
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posted himself to await his brother’s arrival, 
or, at any rate, news of his approach. 

Meanwhile the other consul, Marcus Livits 
Satryator, had marched to the north to con- 
front Hasdrubal and prevent his provress. 
The two consular armies were thus interposed 
between the two of the Carthaginians, In 
this situation of affairs Nero, as it appears, 
grasped the solution of the problem. He con- 
ceived the plan of retirmg unuoticed from 
before Hannibal, marching quickly to the 
north, joining his colleague, and crushing 
Hasdrubal by a combined attack of both annus. 
The latter general had in the mean time Jaid 
his plan to advance into Umbria, join his 
brother, and then march on Rome. 

Nero’s scheme was successfully carried out. 
Selecting his best soldiers he escaped from his 
camp without exciting the suspicions of Han- 
nibal. Marching rapidly northward he joined 
his colleague at Sena, taking care by a night 
entrance into the eamp of Livius not to vive 
the enemy notice of his approach. Neverthe- 
less, Hasdrubal detected by the sound of the 
trumpets and the increased numbers in_ his 
front that the other consular army, or a por- 
tion of it, was in his front. From this he 
drew the inference that his brother had heen 
defeated, perhaps destroyed, and that the 
He 
therefore determined to seek a stronger posi- 
tion on the other side of the river Metaurus, 


whole issue now depended on himself. 


which was just in his rear. But in attempting 
to retire across this stream he was pursued by 
the Romans, and missing the fords was obliged 
to give battle on the south side of the river. 
The struggle that ensued was one of the most 
desperate of the war. Though the Carthagin- 
ans were exhausted as well as foiled in their 
attempt to retreat to a more defensible posi- 
tion, they fonght with almost savage heroism ; 
but the legionaries gradually drove them back 
and crowded them against the river. The 
slaughter and rout heeame general. Hasdru- 
bal, despairing at last of the battle, threw 
himself upon the Romans and was slain. His 
army was well-nigh annihilated; only a few 
escaped in hroken detachments. 

As soon as the victory was complete, Nero 


hegan his march to Cannusium. He was the 


17s 


Hannibal had 


learned nothing of what was done. 


| herald of his own triumph. 
On arriv- 
ing safely in camp, Nero sent to the Cartha- 
vinian his brother's hea? as an earnest of the 
news. Two prisoners were also sent to Han- 
nibal’s quarters to tell him in their own way 
the story of the Metaurus, “I forexee the 
doom of Carthage,” was the melancholy com- 
ment ot Ilannibal when his brother's head was 
thrown over the rampart into the eamp. 

It is the quality of the greatest not to de- 
So did not Hannihal. He saw that It- 
aly was lost—but perhaps not hopelessly. As 
for himself, the Romans had never vet beaten 
He would 
Look- 


ing around the horizon, he saw that the best 


spar. 


him in an open battle of the field. 
remember his oath of eternal enmity. 


course for him to pursue was to retire into the 
hill-eountry of Southern Italy, and there con- 
tinue the struggle according to the suggestions 
of destiny. 
_ nusinm, and fell back into the Bruttian pen- 
Here, on account of the nature of the 


He accordingly retired from Ca- 


insula, 
country rather than from the now slender forces 
at his command, he was enabled to take such 
positions as to give him comparative immunity 
from attack, 

Meanwhile Publius Cornelins Scipio, hav- 
ing completed the eonquest and pacification 
of Spain, returned to Ttaly, and wax elected to 
the consulship.’ To him the people now began 
to look with confidence for the completion of 
the war. For himself, he had long entertained 
the design of invading Africa, and repaying 
Carthage in her own dominions for the devas- 
tation of Italy. 
thusiastic Senate was little disposed to favor 


The conservative and unen- 


| his plan—indeed, opposed it; but the popular 
party were heartily for the daring Rcipio. The 
vote of the popular assemblies was unanimous 


for his measures. The Senate, having assigned 
him Sicily as his provinee, gave a reluctant 
eonsent to the African invasion, but crippled 
the enterprise by voting no adequate support 
to the proposed expedition. Scipio was left to 
the expedient of raising an army by volunteer- 
ing, and the first year (B.C, 205) of his au- 


‘Tt will he remembered that this remarkable 
man had never yet held a higher office than that 
of wile. 


1i4 


thority was consumed in developing and sup- 
plying such a force as could be relicd on in so 
hazardous an cnterprise. 

Carthave, with her political wrangles, still 
a not dis- 


Th 


one dustanee, after the defeat and death of 


looked on across the Mediterrancan 
interested spectator of the tates of Ttaly. 


Tlasdrubal, the home government made an at- 
tempt tu succor Tannihal, Dado, his young- 
est brother, was sent out with a reinforcement 
of tourtecn thousand men to create, if possi- 
ble, in Northern Italy 2 diversion which should 
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offensive. With a well disciplined army of 
about twenty-five thousand men, he embarked 
from Lilybeum in the spring of B, C. 204, 
and passed over to Aftmea. He marched di- 
rectly against Utiea, and began a siege which 
continued during the summer, The city, how- 
ever, Was so Vigorously defended that at one 
back and 
obliged to entrench themselves at Fair Prom- 


landed. 


Seipio was joined by his admirer, Masinissa, 


time the besiezers were driven 


ontory, where the expedition had 


but opposed by Syphax who made common 


ANCIENT UTICA, 


liberate the great leader from the hills of 
Bruttium. Mazo made his way into Liguria, 
and his effort to rouse the transapennine pop- 
ulations to rebellion was attended with some 
success. Many of the Ligurians and Gauls 
were won over to his standard, but he was 
presently cueountered by a Roman army un- 
der Quistinivs Varvs, and defeated in hattle. 
His army routed and himself wounded, the di- 
version was of ne practical benetit to Hannibal, 

By the beginning of the second year of 
his command Scipio was ready to assume the 


| 


| 


eause with Hasdrubal, son of Gizeo, to whom 
Aet- 
ing on the advice of Masinissia, Scipio made 


the defense of Utica had been intrusted. 


an attack by uight upon the eamp of the en- 
emy before the citv. The movement was a 
surprise, and the Carthaginians were reuted 
attack was also 


from their position. A second 


sucecestul, and Syphax fled into Numidia, 
Thither he was followed by Masinissa with a 
division of the Roman army, and was pres 


All of Nu- 
midia was thus secured tu the eause of Rome. 


ently overtaken and captured, 


ROME.--THE 


The general effect of these continued suc- 
cesses of the Romans was to strenythen the 
The adherents 
of Hannibal were discouraged and put under. 


anti-war party in Carthave. 


It was, moreover, evident to the most patriotic 
of the Carthaginians that the prospects, imme- 
diate and remote, were exeeedingly gloomy as 
Nego- 


tiations were accordingly opened for peace. 


it respected the fate of their country. 


Scipio himself was not adverse to a settlement, 
provided the same could be made on conditions 
sufliviently advantageous to Rome. The ap- 
proaching exhaustion of Roman resourees, as 
it respected both means and men, was a pow- 
erful general reason, and the desire of éclat 
in bringing the war to a successful conelusion, 
a strony personal motive for his wishing to end 
hostilities. The general, therefore, submitted 
an outline - the terias which would be satis- 
factory to himself, subject, however, to the 
approval of the Senate. The conditions em- 
braced the surrender of all prisoners and de- 
serters held by the Carthaginians, a renuncia- 
tion of territorial claims in Spain and the ist- 
ands of the western Mediterranean, the calling 


home of Hannibal and Mago from Italy, the 


PUNTO Waites. 


thousand talents as a war indemnity to Rome, 
These preliminaries being aecepted by the 
Senate of Carthage, an armistice was declared, 
anil the Ro- 
man prisoners 
were set at lib- 
erty in antici- 
of 
like aceept- 


pation Al 
anee bythe Ro- 
mans. Hanni- 
bal and Mago 


were recalled 
io Carthage, 


and it was eon- 
fidently be- 
lieved that the 
war was at an 
end. 

These open- 
of 


peace were 


ing buds 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS (BRONZE), NAPLES, 


in the severe air of the Roman Senate. That 
body had rightly divined that the condition 
| of Hannibal in Italy, the progress of Scipio 


quickly nipped 


LUCIUS SCIPIO BARBATUS, CONSUL, B. C. 293. 


CNEIUS SCIPIO ASIMA, Cousul, 260, 254. 


I 


Lema Soins, ame, 


= 


PUCLIUS Scipio AsINA, 
Consul, 221, 


Pusrirs Serio, Consnl, 21s, 


PUBLIVS SCIPIO AFRICANUS Lecits Scipio AStaticrs, 
MAJOR, Co.usul, 205, 194=—.Emelia. Cousul, 10. 
| Lucins Sa@pio Asiaticus, 
({yuwestor, 167, 
Lucius Scipio Asilicus. 
| 
LUCIUS ScIPIO ASTATICTS, 
Consul, s3. 


Lucius Licinius Crassus Scipio. 


|—— 


Publius Scipio Africanus. Cneius Scipio Africanus. Corns 
| 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, Tribune. 


recognition of Masinissa as king of Numidia, 
the reduction of the Carthaginian navy to 
twenty shipe-of-war, ana the payment of five 


CAIUS GRACCHUS, Tribune. 


| 
CNEIUS SCIPIO CALVTS, Lucins Scipio. 
| sCansil 220 | 
PUBLIUSSCIPIO NASICA, 
Consul, 191. 
PUBLIUS SCIPIO Nasica Cone TULUM, 
Consul, lhe 
PUBLIUS SCIPIO NASICA SEEATIV, 
is 
PUusBLiIvs SCIPIO NASICA, ( 
| 


I] 
ENTITS Scipio TISPALLvs, 
Cousul, 171, 


Creius seaple Tispallas, 


Pirivtor, 154, 


Cneius Scipio Tispallus. 


asl 171, 


Publius Svipio Nasica, Pretur. i» Licinia. 


Qnintus Cyecilius Met lus Pius Scipio. 


Cornclia=Tiberius (iraechus, 


THE SCIPIOS 
AND 
THE GRACCHI. 


Sempronia= 
Pablius Saipio Africanus Minor, 


‘ia=Puhblius Scipio 


Nasiea Coreudnain 
Putts ScIPlO JEMILIANUS AFRICANUS Minor, Consul, 147, 134=Sempronia 


on the other side of the Mediterranean, and 
especially the overthrow of Syphax in Nu- 
micha, were the inevitable preeursors of the 


176 


ruin of Carthage: and when did Rome's iron 
purpose ever relent in the presenee of a toe 
tottering to his tall? The ambassadors sent 
to Italy by the Carthaginians were dismissed 
with ill-disyuised contempt, and the thought 
of ratifying the preliminaries proposed — by 
Scipio was not entertained for a moment. Tt 
that the 
corded to her ambassadors preceded their own 


ix said news of the treatment ac- 
arrival at Carthage, and that the indignation 
ereated by the pertidious course of the Romans 
Was so great as to restore the war party to 
power; for who could oppose the war when he 
himself? was obliged to fight by the merciless 
intolerance of his enemies? 

Meanwhile Hannibal, after having for four 
years beaten back his foes, like a baited lion, 
in the hills of Bruttium, being now called 
home, landed at Hadrumetum, and became 


The 


presence of their great leader reinspired the 


the herald of an additional uprising. 


Carthaginians, who now felt that they had in 
their own country a general whom they conld 


The 


elamor of the peace-party was suddenly hushed, 


mateh against the victorious Scipio. 


and the spirit of war revived throughout the 
remaining dominions of Carthage. The nego- 
tiations opened by Scipio having failed of prac- 
tical results, the general at once renewed the 
conflict. 
to contend with, and proceeded with great 
caution. 

The latter part of B.C. 203 and the sum- 
mer of 202 were consumed in preparations for 
Nor were the Carthagin- 


He now had a different antagonist 


the final strugele. 
jans slow in gathering together their last re- 
The battle 
was fought at Zama, on the river Bagradas, 


sources tor the closing eonflict. 
in October, B.C. 202. Hannibal’s general- 
ship was as couspicuous as ever, and his in- 
terior forces were managed with the greatest 
skill. 


superior to his own. 


But the tacties of Scipio were even 
In order to prevent 
the clephants, which, notwithstanding many 
years of experience, still continued to be 
the bites noires of the Roman soldiery, from 
breaking his Vines. Scipio arranged his troops 
after a new method, so that the eolumns could 
he opened for the passage and repassage of 


the huge beasts, whose progress could not be | zeal to the interests of his country. 
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otherwise opposcd. The battle was jomed with 
great fury on beth sides; but the Romans 
gradually pressed their adversaries trom the 
field, and gained an overwhelming victory. 
The ghost of vanquished Atrica was seen for 
a momeut hovering on the outskirts of the eon- 
fliet, and then fled into the shadows. 

It was now evident that no further successful 
resistaunee could be offered to the progress of 
Nome. The resources of Carthage were utterly 
exhausted, It only remained for the conqueror 


to dictate what terms of peace soever she 
might be pleased to concede to her fallen foe. 
Hannibal frankly advised his countrymen not 
to attempt a continuance of the struggle, but 
to limit their exertions to securing the best 
possible terms of peace. The Senate announ- 
cing the conditions of a settlement was as in- 
exorable as ever. The general outline of the 
treaty, which was now forced upon the Car- 
thaginians, was the same as that proposed hy 
Scipio in the previous vear; but the concdi- 
tions were made more onerous by a change in 
the war indemnity from the sum in gross of 
five thousand talents to an annual tribute of 
two hundred talents to be continued for fifty 
years, and by exacting a pledge that Car- 
thage henceforth would never, either in Africa 
or elsewhere, undertake a war without the ap- 
proval of Rome. 

Thus after a continuance of more than sev- 
years, Punic War 
The resolution of the Roman 
people had again won the victory over her 
rival, led, as the latter was, by the greatest 
military genius of the age. 
of the result fell to Scipio. 


enteen the Second was 


ended. iron 


The chief glory 
On his return to 
Rome he was received with wide-open arms, 
The triumph which was voted him by the Sen- 
ate wax one of the most splendid ever wit- 
nessed in the Eternal City. In honor of his 
great achievements he was given the title of 
AFRICANUS; nor were any of those marks 
of pride and eontidence which nations foud 
of glory are aceustomed to bestow on their 
heroes withheld from him who, though still in 
his youth, was now the first man in Rome. 
As for Hannibal, whose career seemed now 
at an end, he still gave himself with untiring 


His influ- 


ROME. 


ence at Carthage was perhaps greater in the 
day of her humiliation than ever hetore. He 
undertook and earried through successfully a 
The 
effete oligarchy which, under the influence of 


reform in the constitution of the state. 


tradition and prejudice, had still retained its 
influence in the state, was now suppressed, 
and more popular forms of political society 
organized on the ruins of the old order. A 
better system of finances was instituted, and 
many measures proposed well calculated to 
revive the drooping energies of the king- 
dom. 

Hearing of these reforms and recognizing 
their restorative influence in the city to whom 
she had so recently given the cup of bitterness 
to drink, Rome, in B. C. 196, sent an embassy 
to Carthage to inquire into the business which 
was fostered by Hannibal, and to uphold the 
waning aristocracy. Hannibal perceived in 
the counter revolution thus eflected the end 
of his usefulness, and perhaps the close of his 
career. He accordingly made his escape from 
the city of his birth and took refuge at Ephe- 
sus, with Antiochus, king of Syria. By hin 
the Carthaginian was received with many 
marks of favor, and him the exile, by every 
means in his power, endeavored to persuade 
Thus 
would he still remember the oath of his youth, 
and keep ever uppermost eternal enmity to 
Rome. 

But when the war which thus ensued was 
ended by the overthrow of Antiochus the latter 
was compelled, as a condition of peace, to agree 
to the surrender of Hannibal; but the fugitive 
escaped from the country and sought refuge 
with Prusias, king of Bithynia. But no re- 
treat in the world’s extreme could hide him 
jonger from the deadly hate of the Romans, 
Prusias was commanded to deliver him up, 


to take up arms against the Romans. 


and tearing to refuse, he agreed to the requi- 
sition. Hannibal, however, naw sought the 
final remedy. For years he had carried with 
him a phial of poison ready for the last emer- 
gency. 


on the farthest horizon of his greatness, then 


He stood a moment like a tall shadow 


drank the subtle potion, and lay down to that 
eblivions sleep which could never again be dis- 
turbed by the blare of a Roman trumpet. 


LEE PUN IC WATS. liz 


The political condition of the Mediterrancan 
countries was considerably changed at the close 
of the Second Punie War. Carthage was re- 
duced to the rank of a dependent state. The 
Spanish peninsula acquired by the campaizns 
of the Scipios was organized into two Roman 
provinees. The small territory surrounding 
the city of Syracuse, which had hitherto main- 
tained her independence, was absorbed in the 
province of Sicily. The annihilation of the 
Carthaginian navy lett Rome without a rival 
in the Mediterranean, and the pathways of 
the sea, whose farther termini lay in the ports 
of distant nations, were opened to the aggres- 
sive descent of her galleys whenever eaprice or 
interest should lead her to engage in foreign 
conquests. 

For the present, however, she devoted her 
energies to the pacification of Italy, and 
the redrganization of the enlarged Republic. 


As it respected those cities and states—espe- 
cially the provinces in Southern Italy—which 
had broken their allegiance and espoused the 
eause of Hannibal, their domains were confis- 
cated and repeopled with Romans from the 
capital. Large districts of Cizalpine Gaul 
were treated in a similar manner; nor was 
any effort spared—so far as artificial agencies 
could accomplish such a result—to unify and 
Romanize the whole of Italy. The outposts 
of the Republic were strengthened hy the 
establishment of frontier towns and fortresses. 
Thus in B. C. 183 was founded in the Istrian 
peninsula the colony of Aquileia as a protec- 
tion to the state in the direction of Mlyria 
and Macedonia. The Transalpine Gauls were 
driven back to their own place and the passes 
of the Alps henceforth guarded against the 
recurrence of an The last of the 
races on the hither side of the Alps to he sub- 
dued were the Ligurians, who among the fast- 
nesses of the northern Apennines maintained 


invasion. 


a semi-independence for nearly half a century 
after the dowmall of Carthage. 

The first half of the second century B.C. 
was marked by the extension of Roman influ- 
ence in the East. The general condition of 
the oriental kingdoms in the times sueceeding 
the death of Alexander the Great has already 
been narrated at some length in the preeeding 
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Book.’ Tt will be remembered that the coun- belonged several of the .sEgean islands, and 


tries dominated by the Conqueror had finally, 


after many strugeles wunong his generals and 
their successors, been reduecd to four separate 
kingdoms. These were, first, Eyrr, embrac- 
ing, besides the valley of the Nile, the coun- 
tries of Palestine, Phoenician, and Ceele-Syria 
in wAsia, Cyrenaica in Africa, Cyprus in the 
Mediterranean, several of the .Egean islands 
and uct a few of the towns and settlements on 
the eoast of Thrace. The second of the Mae- 
edouian kingdoms was Syria, with its capital 
at Antioch. The territory of this state was 
custly extended, includiug—though in many 
instances nominally—most of the Asiatic do- 
ninions of Alexander. The third fragment 
of the great Empire was the kingdom of 
Tunace, extending on beth sides of the Bos- 
phorus, and including several of the provinces 
of Asia Minor. The fourth power was Mac- 
EposIA, cnibracing the major part of Greece. 
At the time of which we speak, B.C. 205, 
Feypt was ruled by Ptolemy V., surnamed 
Epiphanes, who coming to the throne at the 
ripe age of four vears fell under the influence 
ofa recent, who, as a safeguard avainst the men- 
aces of Syria and Macedonia, put the kingdom 
under the protection of Rome. Syria was, at the 
beginning of this century, ruled by Antiochus 
L,surnamed the Great, whose reign extended 
from B. C. 238 to his death in 187. Thrace, 
it will be remembered, had in the division of 
the Empire fallen to Lysimachnus, under whom 
aud his successors the kinudom eradually de- 
clined until it was finally absorbed in Macedo- 
donia, to be varried over with the conquest of 
that power to the dominions of the Romans. 
The Macedonian kingdom fell in B.C. 220 to 
Philip V., who in that year sueceeded his 
uncle, Antivonus Doson, and becanie immedi- 
ately embroiled in the war then raging between 
the .Etolians and the Achean League. 
Besides the vreat states here enumerated, 
there were in the East, especially on the shores 
of the Propoutis and in otber parts where Greck 
eivilization still eluny in frazments, many petty 
principalities, which in the vicissitudes of the 
times had still succeeded in maintaining their 
independence, To this class of small powers 
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more particularly the two great cities of By- 
zantium and Cyzicus, the first on the Bospho- 
rus, and the second on the Propontis. In the 
same category should be mentioned the Repub- 
he of Rhodes, which, owing to its favorable 
position, its liberal institutions, its poliey of 
free trade, and its artistie and literary renown, 
had, in the beginning of the second century 
B. (., achieved a great reputation among the 
states of the eastern Mediterranean, Such was 
the genera] condition of the East at the time 
when Rome, disengaged by yvietory from her 
struggle with Northern Afriea, found herself 
free to mark out new highways of conquest. 
The condition of Greece at this epoch may 
After the death of 
Alexander the Great, the Greek states were 


he briefly referred to. 


ultimately divided in their politieal sympathies 
into two parties, the one being headed by the 
2Etolian, and the other by the Achiean Leagne. 
The latter was by far the more powerful, em- 
bracing among its members Arcadia and Cor- 
inth, as well as a majority of the Peloponnesian 
states. Around the banners of this confederacy 
were ranged the hetter elements of what re- 
mained of the civilization of the Greeks. The 
poliey of the League was generally directed in 
an enlightened way to the end of Grecian inde- 
pendence; nor can it be doubted but that for 
the inauspicious eondition of the times and the 
remains of old faetions stil] working distress and 
bitterness among the members of the confed- 
eration, the final celipse of Hellas might have 
The wEtolian League was 
less patriotic in its origin and Jess salutary in 
its influence. The cEtolians were themselves 
the least eultured of the races of’ Central Greece, 
and the confederacy of which they became the 
leaders was selfish and narrow in its prineiples 
and methods. It will be remembered that dur- 
ing the progress of the Second Punie War the 
Romans had made use of the Etolians to neu- 
tralize the sympathy of Philip of Macedon, 
abont to he aetively expressed for Hannibal in 
Italy. Asx for Athens and Sparta, who had 
for »o many generations shared the glory of 


been postponed, 


Greceee between them, they had now sunk ito 
comparative insignifieance, and were of less 
importance in the polities of Hellas than were 


ROME. 


several of those states which they had toruerly 
despised as barbarous. 

When, after the battle of Canne, the tide 
of success swelled high in Hannibal’: tavor, 
Philip V.,instigated to such a course by Deime- 
trius of Pharos, sent ambassadors into ltaly to 
conclude a Carthaginian alliance avainst Nome ; 
but the envoys were captured aud delivered 
over to the consuls. Philip then stood aloof 
for a season, and the league was not eoncluded 
until B.C. 215. A Macedonian fleet was then 
sent into the Adriatic. The town of Oricum 
was captured, and Apollonia invested by Phil- 
ip’s squadron; but Marcus Vatenivs L.rvi- 
nus, one of the consuls for the year, came sud- 
denly to the scene of these aggressions, und 
quickly recaptured all the places which had 
been taken by the Macedonians. 
obliged to burn his fleet and tly to his own do- 
minions for safety. For three years he was 


Philip was 


glad to act on the defensive against the power 
which his rashness had provoked. 
episode in the great war with Carthage that 


Tt was this 


enabled the Romans through the ageney of 
Lievinus to stir up the Mtolians to make war 
against Philip. The monareh was so severely 
beaten by these adverse winds that he had 
more oceasion to seek aid from Carthayve than 
the latter had need of him. The Grieco-Mace- 
donian war (B. C. 211-206) continued for five 
years, and was then concluded with a treaty 
between the -Etolians and Philip, to the terms 
of which the Romans themselves assented. 
The half-decade succeeding these events was 
employed by the Macedonian king in extend- 
ing his power throughout Greece, and in ac- 
ecumulating the requisite resources for another 
Tu the furtherance of his plans, he en- 
tered into an alliance with Antiochus IT]. to 


war. 


divide between them the dominions of the boy 
Epiphanes of Egypt, while the latter, as al- 
ready narrated, applied to the Noman Senate 
for aid. Philip struck right and left all around 
the horizon. 
and <Attalus, king of Pergamus. 


lle made a double war on Rhoades 
He sent a 
division of four thousand soldiers to join Han- 
nibal in the battle of Zama. 
enterprise which seemed likely to conduce to 


He pressed every 


the streneth of his kingdom or hinder the 
further progress of Rome. 
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Meanwhile the latter power, after the duwn- 
fall of Hannibal, vent au embassy to the East, 
to prevent the contemplated partition of Eeypt. 
Philip was plainly told that he must resurren- 
der to Ptolemy those dependencies which he had 
taken away. He was also forbidden to make 
any further aggressions on the cities of Greece. 
It seemed, however, quite impossible for the 
latter to keep his claws from the delicious 
chestnuts which lay in the smoulderiug ashes 
of Hellenic civilization. The first pretext was 
eagerly seized for violating the interdict of 
Rome, and war was the immediate result. 

Two young men of Acarnania, while vis- 
iting at Athens, betrayed their vulgar boor- 
ishness by intruding wpon a celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. For this they were 
seized and put to death by the pious Atheni- 
ans. <Acarnania, not appreciating the deli- 
‘ate issues involved in the sacrilege, resented 
the death of her citizens, and sent an embassy 
to King Philip to implore at his hand a proper 
punishment of Athens. He told then: in an- 
swer to make war on their enemies, and that 
he would join them in ravaging the Attic ter- 
ritory. 
hassy to Rome, and the Senate sent immedi- 


Hereupon the Athenians sent an em- 


ately a menace of war should he not desist in 
annoying the states of Greece and Egypt. 
The latter, however, was now thoroughly 
aroused. A defiant answer was returned, and 
declaration of war (B. C. 199) followed hard 
after. 

For the first two years of the coutlict hos- 
tilities were carried on in a desultory and 
feeble In the third campaign the 
eopumand of the Roman forces was intrusted 
to Tirus Qurxctivs FLAMiNius, who at once 


manner. 


passed over into Grecee and began the war in 
varnest. By liberal proclamations he speedily 
won over to the Roman cause nearly all the 
Je then pressed on with his 
united forces, and, in B. C. 197, brought 
Philip to a stand on the field of CyNocePHAL”. 
Here he inflicted upon the Macedonians a de- 
feat so sienal and decisive as to end the war 


Greeian states. 


with a blow. 
His temerity eost hint dearly. 


Philip cagerly sued for peace. 
All the terms 
off the previous treaty were relmposed by the 
vietorious consul, and to these were added the 
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payment of a war indemnity of a thousand 
talents, the reduction of the Macedonian navy 
to five ships and of the army to five thousand 
men. Hereupon—so complete was the destrue- 
tion of the power of Macedonia—the Roman 
garrisons were withdrawn trom the towns and 
fortresses of the Hellenie peuinsula, and at the 
following cclebration of the Isthmian vames 
the consul Vlaminius, in the midst of the ap- 
plause of the assembled states, made by the 
mouth of a herald the paradoxical proclama- 
tion of the independence of the cities of Greece 
under the protectorate of Rome." 

While the Macedonian campaign of Fla- 
minius was progressing Antiochus HT. availed 
himself of the opportunity to promote bis own 
inteiests in the East. Acting with bad faith 
toward Philip, and leaving that monarch to his 
fate, the Syrian king overran Phoenicia, Pales- 
tine, and Cwle-Syria, adding by conquest these 
He then 
made an expedition through Asia Minor into 


countries to his own dominions. 


Thrace, but was met in the latter country by 
an embassy fron: the Romans, and was warned 
to desist from his aggressions. At this june- 
ture, however, a rumor eame that Ptolemy 
Epiphanes had died, and Antiochus was re- 
called by this supposed event rather than by 
the menace of the Romans. 

The settlement of the attairs of Greece was, 
for the most part, well reeeived by the states 
of that long-distracted eountry. The .Etoli- 
ans, however, were dissatisiied, not se much 
on account of the conditions which were im- 
posed, as from the fact that their own part. in 
bringing about the result had been ignored in 
the Roman proclamation. Acting under the 
influence of the jealousy thus excited, they 
instigated the king of Sparta to break the 
peace. and at the same time invited Antiochus 
to become the arbiter of the affairs of Greece. 
Him they induced to believe that the Greek 
states were disaflected towards the Roman pro- 
tectorate, and would gladly joiu his standard. 
The Syrian king accepted without hesitation 
the tempting offer thus held out to him, and 
proceeded into Greeee with a large army. 
Searcely, however, had he reached that coun- 
try when he was met with a declaration of 
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war by the Roman Senate, and by the eonsm 
Manes Actmivs Giabeio at the head of the 
legions. Surprised at this sudden display of 
foree Autiochus hastily retired to Thermopyke, 
where he took a strong position and acted on 
the defensive. Learning soon afterwards that 
the AStolians had been put to rout by a divis- 
ion of the Roman army under Marcus Porcivs 
Caro, the king of Syria discovered that disere- 
tion was the better part of valor, and hastily 
left the country. The 2Etolians were thus left 
unsupported to reap the fruits of their own 
folly. After a brief resistance they were in 
B.C. 192, overpowered at Naupaetus, but 
were surprised at the liberal terms granted to 
them by Flaminius, who permitted them to 
‘apitulate and return to their allegiance. 

It remained te punish Antiochus. In B. 
C. 190, the consular army, led by Seipio, 
crossed into Asia Minor, and met the king on 
the field of MaGyesia. Here was fought a 
decisive battle, in whieh the power of Anti- 
ochus was broken at a single blow. He was 
obliged to pay the forfeit by aceepting the 
usual conditions which Rome was accustomed 
to impose on those who had offended her. An- 
tiochus was compelled to make a cession toe 
the king of Pergamus as the friend of the Ro- 
man people of all his dominion west of the 
Taurus, and to reduee his navy to ten ships, 
which were to be restrieted heneefurth to the 
waters east of the Calyeadnus, in Cilicia. 
The payment of a war indemnity of fifteen 
thousand talents was also exaeted as the priee 
of peace, and to this was added a requisition 
for the surrender of Hannibal. So marked 
had been the success of Seipio that he was 
honored by the Roman people with the title 
of Asrarimus, after the manner of the sur- 
name Arricanus, which had been given to his 
brother. 

After three years of quiet, the /Etolians 
were again found in insurrection. In B.C. 
tO, a Roman army, led by Marcus FLavics 
Moutnror, was Ianded at Apollonia, which 
place was subjected toa siege. After holding out 
tor a season, the town was taken, as was also 
Ambracia, the capital ef the province. The 
JEtolians, tinding their country ruined by war 
and themselves deserted by their allies, made 
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a humble suit for peace; and this was granted 
by the Romans, but with a toss of independ- 
ence to the insurgent state. The ®tolian 
League was at an end. Each of the confed- 
erate states sought the best terms that eould 
be made with the concneror, and the country 
was absorbed as a Roman province. 

The overthrow of the tolian confederacy 
was specially favorable to the associated states 
of Southern Greece. The Achean League had 
fur a long time been the dominant political 
influence in the atthirs of Greece. Its leader- 
ship dated back to B. C. 251, when the Sicy- 
onian Aratus was elected chief of the confed- 
eracy. Soon afterwards Corinth was admitted 
as a member of the league, and in B. C. 208 
the celebrated Philipemen, called the *‘ last 
of the Greeks,” succeeded Aratus as general of 
the allied states. Sparta joined the League 
in B.C. 191, which then included nearly 
all the commonwealth of Peloponnesus, besides 
Athens in Central and several towns in North- 
For nearly fifty years the decay- 
ing institutions of Hellas were preserved from 


erm Greece. 


further decline by the interposition of this 
Achwan contederacy; and the wisdom of its 
management during this long period was such 
that not even the punctilious Senate of Rome 
could find any reasonable ground of complaint. 

Tn the recent war with Antiochus, which, 
as just narrated, was ended with the battle of 
Magnesia, the Romans had been materially 
aided by their friend, Philip V., of Macedon. 
This monarch was encouraged to believe that 
when the conflict should be brought to a sue- 
cessful conclusion he might recompense him- 
self for his trouble by annexing the territory 
of his friends, the A¢tulians. Not so, however, 
the result; for no sooner was the war ended 
than the Romans instigated the /Mtolian towns 
to appeal to them against the encroachments 
of Philip. By this ill-disguised duplicity the 
king was prevented from gathering his share 
of the spoils. THe 
was told that he must confine himself within 


Vain were his complaints. 


the limits of Macedonia, and not interfere 
with the independence of the friends of Rome. 
This perfidy rankled in the heart of Philip 
during the rest of his life, and he died with 
the unfultilled purpose of revenge. 
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The successor of the Macedonian king was 
the celebrated Perseus, who inherited his fa- 
ther’s plans and more than his tuther’s genius. 
By carefully husbanding the resources of his 
kingdom, by opening new mines, by a judici- 
ous system of taxation and customs, and by 
encouraging agriculture aud commerce, he col- 
lected a large treasury and brought into exist- 
ence an efficient army. He carefully cultivated 
and was rewarded 
allegiance of that 
fickle people from the Romans to himself. The 


the sympathies of the Greeks, 
by securing a transter of the 


Greek states had—not without cause—come to 
consider the Romans as oppressors rather than 
The social condi- 
tion of the eountry had become deplorable, 


as the guardians of liberty. 


and predatory bands preyed upon the spoils of 
cities, once the repositories of art and learning. 

Perseus having availed himself of this con- 
dition of affairs, easily put himself at the head 
of the Greek principalities, and for the mo- 
Tis 


conduct, however, speedily estranged those 


ment bade a passing defiance to Rome. 


who had aceepted his protection; nor were 
his movements marked with the expected 
prudence and vigor. Meanwhile the Roman 
Senate looked on, well satisfied with this pre- 
cipitation of a state of affairs which would give 
them a good excuse for a measure long con- 
templated, namely, the obliteration of the 
nominal independence of the Greeks. In pur- 
suance of this end an army was sent over into 
Epirus, in B. C. 171, for the purpose of 
breaking the alliance between Perseus and his 
confederates. In an engagement hetween him 
and the Romans the Macedonian was victo- 
rious, but he does not appear to have reaped 


The 


consular army retained its foothold in the 


any decided advantage from his suecess. 


country, and was presently transferred to the 
command of Lucivs .Eurbtus PauLtus, who 
in B.C. 168 gained a great triumph in the bat- 
tle of Pypwa. 
pletely routed and himself soon afterwards 


The army of Perseus was com- 


made prisoner. 

This conflict put a virtual end to the Mac- 
edonian monarehy. The country was divided 
into four provinces, and an annual tribute was 
The Senate did not, 


however, for the present, assume the govern- 


imposed on the people. 
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ment «1 the distriet=, but left them) to them- 
selves. Phey were made independent of one 
another, but all dependent on Rome, The 
leading men of the kingdom, especially those 
who had taken a prominent part in upholding 
the poliey of Philip and Perseus, were, together 
with their adult sons, transported to Italy, 
where they could no more disturb the peace. 

Returning to Rome, Paullus was honored 
witha magnificent triumph, Ie had stretched 
the tremendous arm of the city to the JEgean 
and the borders of Thrace, and had overthrown 
the suceessor of Alexander the Great. The 
festival whieh was celebrated in his honor far 
surpassed any spectacle ever previously wit- 
nesse] in Rome. Three days were required 
for the completion of the procession. During 
the first, two hundred and fifty vehicles, laden 
with the magnificent art treasures of Greece— 
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at various times sent as evidences of their 
subservient loyalty to the Macedonian court. 
Then eame Lucius .Enilius himself, seated in 
his chariot of war, dressed in the garb of the 
Capitoline Jove, carrying the lure) branch 
of triumph. Finally, the rear of the proces- 
sion was occupied by the army, bearing the 
emblems of victory, singing battle songs, and 
indulging, after the manner of the triumph, in 
jests and satire at the expense of the general. 
The festival was then coneluded with a saeri- 
fice of animals on the bill of the Capitol. 
Rome was politic, as well as strong. In 
assessing the tribute upon the people of the 
Macedonian provinces, the sum was fixed at 
only one-half the amount previously paid to 
the king. Albeit, the new master must appear 
a better one than the old. So also in making 
the levy upon the Greek states care was taken 
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paintings, sculptures, bronzes— passed along 
the Sacred Way, and were exhibited to the 
thonsands. On the second day, the splendid 
arms and other military trophies of whieh the 
Macedonians had been despoiled headed the 
procession. After these came three thousand 
men, carrying the silver coin and vessels 
which had been captured from the enemy. 
On the third morning, the procession was pre- 
ceded by the animals intended for the sacrifice, 
and then were borne along the treasures of 
gold which ages of war had heaped together 
at the court of Macedon, After this display 
came the royal chariot of Perseus, his armor, 
and his crown. Then followed on soot the 
king himeclf, and his children and sery- 
ants—a pitiable spectacle of wretehedness and 
despair. Close after the monarch were four 
hundred footmen, bearing an equal number 
of golden crowns, which the Greek cities had 
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that the burden should be less onerous than 
hefore. This measure, when coupled with 
the transportation of the leading men of 
the varions cities to Ttaly, tended powerfully 
to produce in the conquered states a condition 
of quict, a docile acceptance of the situation 
not to have been expected, especially of such 
a people as the Greeks. 

When it came to removing those who had 
civen her trouble, Rome found that the leaders 
of the Achwan League were a host. No fewer 
than a thousand persons were selected as proper 
characters for banishment. These were sent 
into Etruria and imprisoned. There they re- 
mained for seventeen years, without ever hay- 
ing the privilege of defending themselves by 
trial. Rome thus shut up in her jails a large 
part of the remaining genius of Greece. There 
many of the wisest men of the times lay Jan- 
euishing. Their countrymen at home heeded 
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not, or turned away in despair of bringing 
relief. Others of the Roman party in (rreece 
rejoiced at the foreed emigration of their rivals 
in politics. Such was Callicrates, an adherent 
of Rome, who after the banishment of the 
Achean leaders obtained the mastery of the 
League. Among the exiles in Italy was the 
historian Polybius, to whom the world is so 
much indebted for one of the trucst aceounts 
which have been preserved of the best period 
of Roman greatness. Not until B.C. 151 
were these unfortunate victims of the heartless 
policy of Rome liberated and permitted to re- 
turn to Greece. Their numbers were reduced 
to three hundred, and these were in rags and 
prematurely gray from the hardships of their 
long confinement. Their arrival at home pro- 
duced a profound indignation and desire for 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile other powers in the East were 
in hke manner humbled and degraded. The 
Republic of Rhodes was robbed of its depen- 
dencies. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, another 
friew! of the Roman people, was brought into 
subjection; and the king of Syria—for better 
reasons—was driven out of Egypt, and eom- 
pelled to keep the peace under the dictation 
of the Senate. 

The year B. C, 146 was marked by the 
Jast act in the drama of Grecian civilization, 
The temper of the people of Central and 
Southern Greece was greatly aroused by the 
return of their countrymen from Italy. The 
poor wretches who came tottering into the 
streets of the cities were fine examples of what 
the freedom of Hellas under the protection of 
A trivial con- 
AU cer- 


Rome was able to accomplish. 
tingency fired the train of rebeilion, 
tain Andriscus, claiming to be a son of Per- 
sens, advaneed his claim to the kingdom of 
Macedonia and called to lis aid the Greeks. 
The members of the League were in the bu- 
mor to go toe war with any power for any 
provocation, They accordingly took up arms 
only to lay them down again. They were de- 
feated in two battles by the consul Metellus, 
whose term of office, however, expired before 
the Achwans yiclded. He was succeeded in 
the consulship by Mumaivs, who drove the 
insurgents Inte Corinth, and having taken the 
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city by storm, burned it to the ground. The 
devastation was completed by selling the in- 
habitants into slavery, and transporting the 
vast art treasures there accumulated to adorn 
the public buildings and private villas of 
Ronie. 

In the same year that witnessed the de- 
struction of Corinth, the coup de grace was 
given to Macedonia. The four provinces which 
had, since the capture of Perseus, been allowed 
io retain a shadow of independence, were now 
consolidated, and together with Dyrrhacium 
and Apollonia constituted the province of Mace- 
donia, over which a proconsul was appointed, 
To this 
officer was intrasted also the management of 


as in the ease of Sicily and Spain. 


the fragmentary principalities which were once 
glorified under the name of Greece. It was a 
century and a quarter before these fragments 
were gathered together and honored as a dis- 
tinct provincial government under the naime 
of ACHAIA. 

The policy pursued by Rome in thus widen- 
ing her borders is worthy of special note. The 
system Was as methodical as it was merciless. 
The cold-blooded purpose to build upon the 
riuus of others was never better illustrated. 
The aggrandizement of the Republic at what- 
ever eost of principle, was the sole crite- 
rion of conduct in this aggression upon the 
liberties of the nations. The particular method 
employed by the Senate was to send envoys— 
spies—into foreign states to learn the political 
condition and the internal broils with which 
the neighbors of Rome might chance to he af- 
flicted. 
mation, the envoys were instrueted to foment 


Acting upon the basis of this infor- 


existing diffieulties, and engender new ones to 
the end that one or the other of the parties 
might appeal to the Romans, either to interfere 
directly, or to act as arbiters in the various 
controversies, 

It thus happened that real or factitious issues 
in surrounding countries were more and more 
referred to Rome for decision—a circumstance 
whieh she never failed to turn to her own ac- 
count. This policy was often carried ont with 
a eynieal ciabolism whieh would have done 
credit to the Ttalian diplomacy of the Middle 
Aces. It had the merit of being easier and less 
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expensive than the method of Alexander, who — close of the Second Punie War she stood aloof 
conquered by the sword and held as he had — from the entanglements on the other shores of 
won, The Loman envoy was generally like the Mediterranean, and endeavored to regain 
Cresur’s Gaul, ‘divided into three parts,” of | hy commerce what she had lost by the sword. 
which the first was lion, the second fox, and | This course fed inevitably to the restoration 
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the third, jackal. In his relations with for- | of the prosperity of the city. Rome saw with 
eign states he was expected to be lion and fox | a jealous eye the Carthaginian ship traversing 


by turns, and jackal always. the sea and Jaden with a foreign cargo, Mean- 


It will now be of interest to revert to | while Masinissa made the most of his position, 
Carthage, Jn the half century succeeding the | as king of Numidia, by attacking the territo- 
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rice of Carthage; and he being a friend of the 
Roman people, the Carthaginians durst not 
repel him by force Without first obtaining the 
permission of Rome. Such were the terms of 
theatre at 0.7 C. 20L, 
the appeal of Carthage was carried by ambas- 


When, however, 


sadors to the Senate, that body made answer 
by assigniny the disputed territory to Masin- 
issa. = This intolerable course was pursued 
until Masinissa was enriched by the towns and 
districts taken from the Carthaginians by a 
process In no wire differing from robbery. 
Time and again the appeal was made to Rome 
for justice, but in each case the ambassadors 
asked for a fish and received a serpent. 
Finally, in B. C. 157, Marcus Porcrvs 
Caro was sent to Africa to adjudicate one of 
these ever-reeurring disputes between Masinissa 
and the Carthaginians, in which the latter pro- 
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Carthaze—so nigh to us is a eity so strong 
and prosperous. I think that Carthage must 
he destroyed.” For several years this distin- 
guished Roman reiterated at every opportn- 
nity the closing sentiment of this speech. 
Whatever might be his theme, he would, when 
his arzument was finished, add the ominous 
words,' Ceterum ceuseo Carthaginen est delendam. 

This hearers were scareely less willing than 
himself to see the birthplace of Tannibal, 
now reviving from the ruin of war, uiterly 
blotted from existence. Nor was it long until 
a cause of’ quarrel was either found or made. 
As on so many previous oceasions, the ever- 
froward Masinissa was the fruitful souree of 
the new conflict which was destined to end the 
existence of Carthage. In that city the pop- 
ular party was now in the ascendeney —a 


. party which embraced the fragments which 


| 
MASINISSA, B. C. 240-148. 


MAcIpsa. 


ADHERBAL, HiemMpsaL I. MICIPSA. 


THE FAMILY 
OF 


MASINISSA. 


tested in the name of the existing treaty and 
the former in the name of self-interest. The 
eontroyversy was decided as usual, but not until 
the Roman ambassadors, particularly Cato, 
were struck with amazemeat at the prosperous 
condition of the city whieh only thirty-four 
years previously had been sacked and ruined 
by the army of Scipio. The region reund 
about was a mosaie of eornfiells, orchards, 
and gardens. The harbor was white with 
ships and the streets thronged with busy mul- 
titurles. 

On his return to Rome Cato Joosed the 
floods of oll enmity by reciting to the Senate 
the things which he had seen. Finally, in a 
dramatie way, he thrust his hand into a fold 
of his toga and drew out a bunch of luseious 
figs, saying as he held them betore the sen- 
ators: ‘*This fruit has been brought from 


GULUSSA 


Massiva. 


MaAsSTANABAL. 


GAUDA. JUGURTHA, B.C, 135-10. 
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JusBa I. 


| 
Jupa II. 


had onee been the magnifieent following of 
Hannibal. The opponents of this party in- 
cluded all those who stood for the Reman and 
Numidian interest. Some of the latter—about 
forty in number—having made themselves 
espeeially offensive to the Carthaginians were 
banished from the eity. Masinissa thereupon 
espoused the eause of his friends and demanded 
their recall. Upon the refusal of the Cartha- 
ginian authorities to reeeive them, Masinissa 
took up arms, marched against the city, and 
inflicted upon the popular party a severe de- 
feat. The eaptured soldiers of Carthage were 
driven under the yoke and then massacred. 
It was this action of the Carthaginians in tak- 
ing up arms to resist the invasion of their 
inveterate enemy without first asking permis- 


'Por the rest 1 think that Carthage must be 
destroyed. 
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THE ATTACK ON CARTHAGE. 
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sion of Rome that furnished to the latter the 
long-sought pretext for a war of extermination 
upon her aucient rival. 

In the struggle that ensued neither Cato, 
its great instigator, nor Masinissa, its oecasion, 
lived to sve the issue. The former at the aye 
of eighty-tive and the latter at ninety, both 
died in the first year of the conflict. 

Carthage now exerted herself to the utmost 
to avert the storm which her simple action of 
self-defense Jad raised. Ambassadors were 
sent to the Roman Senate to explain the situ- 
ation, and to offer such apology as might be 
necessary for the conduct of the state in re- 
sisting Masinissa, The messengers were re- 
ceived with little respect, and in answer the 
Senate demanded that three hundred Cartha- 
giniaus should he given up as hostages. It 
was thought that this concession would placate 
the factitious anger of Rome, but nothing 
could allay her hate. A fleet under command 
of Pusiius Serpio ASMILIANUS was at once 
dispatched to the African coast, and landed at 
Utica. 
the veeasion of this further menace, and were 


The Carthaginians hastened to inquire 


informed that their city and state, being now 
under the protectorate of Rome, and having 
no further necessity to eugage in hostile eu- 
terprises, should deliver up all her arms and 
munitions of war. Astounding as was this 
demand, it was complied with by the Cartha- 
ginians, who knew too well the temper of the 
When this 


business was aceomplished, the Romans threw 


race with whom they had to deal. 


off all disguise and made known the real pur- 
pose of the expedition, which was: ‘ That 
Carthage must be destroyed, and the inhabi- 
tants colonized in a new settlement ten miles 
from the sea,” 
ilized nations of antiquity, there is not per- 


Among the doings of the civ- 


haps another instance of open and formal 
treachery so revolting and pertidious as that of 
the Romans in their course toward Carthage. 

As soon us the peaple of that fated city 
heard of the cruel and insolent demand now 
made upon them, they broke out under the 
inspiration of despair into universal insurrec- 
tion, = The spirit of faction was heard no more, 
and every man, woman, and child rose as one 
to fight to the last the heartless foe whose fell 


| through. 


purpose was no longer concealed. The whole 
city was suddenly metamorphosed into a camp. 
The publie buildiugs—even the temples—were 
converted into shops aud factories. On every 
hand was heard the din of preparation—the 
noise and tumult of that despairing euergy 
which had Jost all sense of fear. A new sup- 
ply of arms was produced as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The women were everywhere present 
with their husbands and brothers, encouraging 
and aiding the work. They cut off their long 
hair, and gave it to the manufacturers to make 
strings for the bows and eatapults. Hasdru- 
Dal was recalled from banishment, and was in- 
trusted with the defense of the city. So ener- 
getic and thorough was the preparation, that 
when the Roman army arrived from Utica the 
Hav- 


ing made one effort to earry the place by storm 


city was found impregnable to assault. 


Scipio, who commanded only as military tri- 
) bune, was obliged to content himself with the 
slow processes of a siege. The Roman army, 
however, was badly equipped for such an en- 
terprise, and little progress was made towards 
the reduction of the city. 

In B. C. 147, Scipio, then but thirty-seven 
years of age, and thus legally disqualified for 
the office, was invested with the consulship. 
Returning to Africa he renewed the siege 
with great vigor. The ramparts were broken 
Square after square was carried in 
the face of the most stubborn resistance. Every 


house was bummed as soon as taken. The nar- 


rowing line of destruction closed around the 
old citadel of Byrsa, where the remnant of the 
people and soldiery had taken their last stand 
At last this 
stronghold was also carried, and with it were 


for the defense of their altars. 


captured the remaining fitty thousand inhabi- 
tants of the doomed city. These were carried 
away into slavery. Scipio, glancing over the 
ruin of what had so recently been the proud- 
est emporium of Northern Africa, is said to 
have had a presentiment of a similar doom for 
Rome, and to have repeated iu sadness a pro- 


phetic couplet of the fliad: 
| 
| “The day shall surely come when sacred Troy shall 
fall, 
And Priam and the people of the ash-speared 
Priam fall.” 
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On his return tu Rome, Seipio was honored | When Carthage was no more, the Roman 


with a magnificent trimmph, and the surname 
of Africanus, which he had already received 
from his adoptive father, was renewed in his 
own right by the voice of his countrymen. 


Senate proceeded to reorganize Africa. The 
recently conquered territory was aunexed to the 
other dominions of Rome on the African coast, 
and Utica was made the capital. The districts 


STORMING OF THE BYRSA, CARTHAGE 
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and towns which hat adbered to the Roman 
sause were left with little disturbance, but 
those whieh had given offense were captured 
and punished. ‘Tributes were assessed and the 
political condition fixed ona basis unalogous to 


lio- 


nan clistomns and institutions were rapidly intro- 


that already existing in Spain aud Sicily. 
duced. The Latin languaye took the plaee of 
the harsh tongue of Syria and the guttural dia- 
leets of the native tribes. The commerce of 
Carthage was transferred to Utiea, and was 
thenceforth conducted by Roman merchanimen. 
The plains of Northern Africa were found to be 
of as great fertility as those of Campania and 
Sicily. An agricultural interest—well in keep- 


GHA PTEeR LN —-THe 


HE final subjugation of 
Greece and the destrue- 
tion of Carthage — both 
of which events oeeurred 
in B. C. 146—may be 
cited as marking the limit 


of formidable opposition 
to the domination of Rome over the states of 
the Mediterranean. Henceforth she was mis- 
tress, and did as she would. Not that there 
were no more wars. Not that Rome was not 
obliged to defend with the sword what she had 
acquired by violence. Not that a spirit was 
wanting among the subjeet nations to rise in 
revolt against the eolossal despotism under 
But 
the power of further successful resistance was 


which they were pressed in’ servitude. 
goue. To go to war with the Imperial City 
becnme an act of rashness which only the most 
reckless and foolhardy dared to indulge, even 
in dreams. Jt will be of interest to glance 
for a moment at the number and character of 
those countries now held in subordination by 
the creat Republic. 

The provincial system of the Romans began, 
ax already said, with the establishment of pro- 
constdar governments in Sicily and Sardinia. 
The kinedom of Numa, in the western part 
of Northern Africa, thouzh not absolutely re- 


| 
| 
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ing with the primitive tastes of the Romans— 
sprang up along the whole coast; and to this 
suuree, more even than to her Mediterranean 
dependencies, the capital city began to look for 
The spite of 
Rome, memiwhile, like that of a savage who 


the ultimate means of support. 


mutilates the hody of his dead eneniy, was 
pleased to plow up and sow with salt the site 
of Carthace, and to pronounee a eurse on him 
who should attempt to rebuild the eity. The 
queen of the Seven Hills was victorious from 
ser to sea. She made herself glorious out of 
the spoils of the nations, and feasted without 
compunetion on dainties prepared by the weary 
hands of slaves. 


IMPEeE RTA Ie rPuebLre, 


duced to a provinee, was ruled by Masinissa in 
the interest of Rome. GALLIA CISALPINA was 
overrun at the close of the Seeond Punie War. 
and the limits of the Republie were thus ex- 
tended on the north to the barrier of the Alps. 
The reduction of Maceponra iu the times of 
Philip V.and Perseus has been but reeently 
narrated. When the paternal dominions of 
these kings were stripped of independence, 
and soon afterwards organized as a proconsular 
government, GREECE was added as a kind of 
The authority of Rome 
was thus extended from the river Strymon to 


subjeet of a subject. 


Meanwhile, to the east of the 
Province or Arnica, the ancient kingdom of 


Cape Matapan. 


the Pharaohs, now ruled by the suecessors of 
Ptolemy Soter, had sought the proteetion of 
Rome on more than one oeeasion, thus paving 
the way for an easy assumption of right on the 
part of the Senate. In the East the Roman 
arms had been felt and the voice of Roman 
dictation heard as far as Ephesus, and the 
whole of Asta Minor but awaited the eata- 
elysin by which all things were to be broken 
up and handed over to the Republic. 

Thus were estaplished by the middle of the 
secon century B. C.—from whieh date Rome 
may be said to have become Imperial—the great 
provinees of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, Cis- 
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alpine Gaul, the Two Spains, the Two Africas 
(Numidia and Carthage), and Macedonia, in- 
cluding Greece. And to these already vast 
dominions must be added many minor depen- 
dencies in the eastern parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, while all the remaining fragments of the 
Empire of Alexander the Great but awaited 
the inevitable absorption. As yet the influ- 
euce of Rome was but slightly felt among the 
barbarian nations of Northern and Central 
Europe. 

In the epoch of which we speak the most 
threatening foreign relations of the Repubtic 
arose from ditheulties in Spain, At the beyin- 
ning of the second century B. C, that comitry 
had been subjugated by Marcus Porcius Cato, 
The authority of Rome was established, but 
rested mainly on the eastern borders of the 
peninsula, The native trihes of the interior 
and the north were still unsubdued; but the , 
towns in those regions offered few inducements 
to the eupidity of the Roman general, and not 
many efforts were made towards the further 
conquest of the country. 

In the year B. C. 154, while Cato was in 
his usual vein insisting that Carthage must be 
destroyed, war broke out among the Celtihe- 
rians, 
ency, undertook the extension of its walls, but 


The town of Segeda, a Roman depend- 
was ordered to desist. It was said that such a 
course was contrary to the existing treaty. The 
authorities replied that the treaty stipulated 
only the huilding of new towns, and not the 
improvement of old ones. The demand for 
tribute and a contingent of soldiers was also 
refused, and the people armed themselves for 
resistanee. When the consul Futvius Noninior | 
proceeded against the insurgents, they marched 
out and defeated him in battle. They then re- 


tired to Numantia, and were received by the 


people of that city. In a second engagement 
the Romans were again worsted, insomuch that 
the Lusitanians, encouraged hy the example 
of a successful revolt, also took up arms and 
added a third defeat to the list of consular 
hacksets. 

In the year 152, a treaty was concluded 
with the insurrectionary tribes, who consented, 
ol condition of Roman protection, to pay trib- 
ute and give hostages for good conduct. In 


the following year, when Lucullus assumed 
the government—having taken the same with 
the hope of gathering mueh booty from the 
Spanish towus—he was disgusted to find that 
peace had already been established. It only 
remained for him to stir up a war with other 
tribes whose offense consisted in doing nothing 
In the mean time an event had ve- 
eurred in Lusitania whieh illustrated the worst 
phase of Roman official character, 

Sunpicivs GALBA had been sent to that 
country to adjust the ditheulties growing ont 


to offend, 


of the recent revolt. By him the Lnsitanian 
ambassadors were received with the greatest 
apparent good will, He entered into friendly 
conferences with them, aud it way agreed that 
the people should be removed to a more fer- 
tile district, and that Rome should protect 
A creat multitude of 
the tribe was aceordingly gathered tozether 
preparatory to the removal, hut when their 
arms had been given up, the Roman soldiers 


them in the removal. 


fell upon them and slaughtered the whole 
band, with the exeeption of a few who made 
their escape. So black was the perfidious cru- 
elty of the transaction that for onee the Sen- 
of its) subordinate. 


Gatha was impeached by Cato, but the wealth 


ate disavowed the deed 


and eloquence of the criminal enabled him to 
escape the punishment which he had so richly 
merited, 

In the breasts of the survivors of the mas- 
sacre all the slumbering fnry of their nature 
What 


could they 


was aroused, good thing—what show 
of justice ever expect at the hands 
of their tormentors? So reasoned old VaARta- 


tTHus, the chief man of the nation, who, swear- 


ing eternal vengeance against the oppressors 
of his people, began a war of extermination, 
With consummate abihty he raised an army, 
He became 
With 


superior knowledge of the country, he heat _ 


and planted himself in the hills, 
a veteran in every species of war-craft. 
back his foes at every approach. lis blows 
fell Hhke thunderbolts in the faces of his assail- 
ants, and they recoiled like wounded bears. 
For ten successive years one consular army 
after another was defeated by this untaught 
general of the mountains. Even Quintus Fa- 
bius 2Emilianus was hurled back like the rest; 
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nor did it appear that there was any likelihood 
of success avainst the ifustrions rebel. Treach- 
ery came to the rescue. In B.C. U1 Vari- 
athus was induced by fair promises to make 
peace. He was for the time declared to be a 
“friend” of the Senate and Roman people; 
hut the whole transaction was for no other 
purpose than to put the great insurgent off his 
guard. In the following year the consul sud- 
denly renewed the war, and Varlathus, at last 
defeated in battle, was compelled to seek peace. 
While the conditions were yet undecided he 
Was assassinated by his own ambassadors, who 
had been hired by the Roman consul Csrpro 
to perform this finishing picee of supreme yil- 
lainy. Thus, in B.C. 159, was Rome set free 
from the terror which the Lusitanian chieftain 
had so long inspired. Then she breathed 
more freely. 

Before the overthrow of Variathus the Celt- 
iberians had again (B. C. 143) revolted and 
renewed the strugele for the overthrow of the 
Roman power in Numantia. The consul, Me- 
tellus, was sent against them, and during the 
first two campaigns gained seyeral suceesses 
Afterwards the tide turned, 
and the Romans were brought to great straits 
Carus Hosrinms Man- 
CINUS was compelled, in order to saye himself 


over the rebels. 
in a serics of defeats. 
and his army, to sign a treaty recognizing the 


The Roman Sen- 
ate was enraged at this act, and repudiated the 


independence of Numantia. 
compact. Hostilius was taken by an officer 
and redeliyered in chains to the Numantians, 
but they refused to take personal vengeance 
on their recent foeman, and permitted him to 
It was thus that alleged 
barbarism set an example of humanity to be 


return to Lome. 


wasted on her who had none. 

Atter the Numantine war had continued 
for nine years Scipio Africanus was sent out 
to bring it to an end. 
army in Spain demoralized and set himself at 
once to the restoration of discipline. The 


He found the Roman 


horde of hangers-on, who for profit or license 
had infested the camp, were expelled and 
every thing speedily brought to a military 
standard. He then advanced to Numantia 
and undertook the reduction of the place by 


siege. Never was the heroism of a people 


hetter illustrated in defense of their country 
than in the conduet of the Arevaci fighting 
They held out until 
fimine came to the aid of war, Then they 
ate the bodies of the dead and then yielded. 


for their last stronghold. 


The whole population, with the exception of 
fifty of the principal citizens, who were reserved 
for Seipie’s triumph, were sold as slaves. What 
remained of Numantia was leveled to the earth. 
Resistance to the will and purpose of Rome 


ceased throughout the peninsula. Colonies of 


Romans—adventurers, merchants, land-specu- 


lators—eame in like a flood. Latin was heard 
at first In the sea-coust comniunities, and then 
in the towns of the far interior. Spain was 
Romanized, and the new order was accepted 
from the Pyrenees to the pillars of Hercules. 
As to Scipio, to whose military genius must 
be attributed the final conquest of the country, 
he returned to Rome to be honored with the 
title of Nwmantinus, in addition to Africanus, 
by whieh he was already distinguished for his 
triumph over Carthage." 

In the same year (B. C. 129) which wit- 
nessed the final pacification of Spain, the first 
Roman province was organized in Asia Minor, 
The cireumstances attending this event were 
anomalons. Attalus JID, king of Pergamus, 
who for a long time had been entitled a friend 
hy the Senate, died in B,C. 155, leaving no 
In his will he bequeathed 
In the 
mean time a certain Aristonicus, a natural son 
of Eumenes, father of the late king, advanced 
his claim to the Pergamine crown, and endeay- 
orel to maintain his right by arms. The 
movement, however, ended in a fiasco. Aris- 
tonieus was defeated and eaptured, and the 
will of Attalus was earried into effect. Perga- 
mus was organized into a proconsular govern- 
ment wnder the title of the Provixncr or ASIA. 

One of the most marked results of the great 


heir to his throne. 
his dominions to the people of Rome. 


11n the army which Seipio led against Numan- 
tia were three young officers who were destined 
in a short time—thongh in different fields of ac- 
tion—to play an important part in the great drama 
of Rome. These were Cains Marins, one of the 
great leaders in the Civil War; Jugurtha, grandson 
of Masinissa and present ruler of Numidia, and 
Tiberius Gracchus, the great commoner of his 
times. 
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conquests made by the generals and armies of 
the Republic was to fill Rome and all Italy 
with multitudes of slaves. The policy of scll- 
ing into servitude not only the soldier popula- 
tion, but all the inhabitants of conquered 
countries was universally adopted. The slave- 
sale was looked for as a matter of course after 
every victory won by the Roman arms. Among 
the upper classes of suciety free labor was 
The vast landed estates of 
the nobles were enltivated by a servile race, 
driven mercilessly to their tasks, punished, 
whipped, starved, killed, with impunity. Nor 
was there any badge of nationality, color, or 
natural inferiority to distinguish the slaves 
from the other classes of population. They 
were not by any means the refuse peoples of 


almost unknown. 


other states, hit were a heterogeneous agurega- 
tion of human beings swept together by the 
surging tides of war from all quarters of the 
world, and embracing every grade and rank 
and tribe from the blackest son of the Libyan 
of 


Tn intelligence and the possession 


desert to the most refined philosopher 
Athens. 
of those arts and refinements which tend to 
humanize mankind, the slaves were frequently 
the superiors of the coarse and brutal masters 
into whose power they had been flung by the 
It was in the nature of 
things to be expected that this immense throng 
of creatures, made wretched by exile and cal- 
lons by the miseries of servitude, would 

some moment of passion, aroused perhaps by 


Vicissitudes of war. 


unusual barbarity and injustice, make a clutch 
at their masters’ throais and repay in an hour 
of fury the wrongs of a generation. 

The first revolt of the slaves occurred in 
Sicily. A certain serf, named Exnvs, 
the leader of the insurrection. The circum- 
stances of the revolt were illustrative of the 


beeame 


condition of society and the spirit of the times. 


Ennus was a prophet. He claimed to be in 


poss 
events, 


ession of the lore of Syria. He predicted 
it, 
Among other things 
he foretold his own royalty that was to be. 
Great was the reputation which this servile 
seer acquired, especially among the desperate 
class to which he belonged. 


as fortune would have 


chanced to come true. 


which, 


He had commu- 
nion with the guds, and could blow flames of 
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fire out of his mouth. To him the slaves of 
the island began to look as a divinely ap- 
pointed leader. Presently the serfs on the 
estate of a ernel tyrant, named Damophilus, 
driven to desperation by abuse, rose against 
their master, 
household, except a daughter who had previ- 


murdering him and his whole 


viously treated them with kindness. 
The outbreak was the spark in a magazine. 


| The insurrection spreall like a flame, and ina 

short time Ennus found himself at the head 

of a host of two hundred thousand slaves. 
Four 
consular armies were sent against them, and 
The town of 

Enna was captured and plundered. 

B.C, 154-152 were consumed by the Romans 
| in futile efforts to suppress the insurrection. 
The rebels gained possession of the town of 
Tauromenium, and made it their stronghold. 
Against this place in B. C. 132 was sent the 
cousul Pusrivs Repriiics with a fifth army. 
The town was besieged and finally taken, as 
was also the fortress of Enna, but not until 
the desperate wretches within the works were 
reduced to the extremity of eating the bodies 
of their comrades in order to preserve life. 


For the time Sicily was at their mercy, 


were as many times defeated. 
The years 


Those who survived were seized by Rupilius 
Ennus, the 
king of the slaves, made his escape and took 


and hurled down a precipice. 


refuge in a eavern, where he was presently 
and destroyed, 
and assisted by ten commissioners 


caught Rupilins, acting as 
proconsul, 
sent out from Rome, then proceeded to restore 
but the repressive 


ures which were adopted by him and his eol- 


order in the island; mens- 
| leagues were so atrocious and cruel as to be 
disgrace alike to the home government and the 
officers who devised them, 

Tt will be of interest in this connection to 
note some of the features of the government 
established by Rome in her principal provinces. 
When a new country was conquered and or- 
ganized, it was assigned to a praetor, who, act- 
ing as proconsul or governor, assumed the 
He conducted 
the attnirs of his district as he would. He re- 
| ceived no salary for his services, but was per- 
mitted to enrich himself by wringing from the 
| provineials the very blood and marrow of their 


management of the province. 


uf 
lives. To this end a svstem of extortion was 
adopted by the pretors unparalleled in ra- 
pacity and barbarity. The only cheek upon 
the absolute despotism of the provineial goy- 
ernors Jay in the fact, that at the expiration 
of their terms of office they might he sum- 
moned before a senatorial court to answer for 
the acts of their administrations. But by this 
time they had generally so enriched themeelves 
with the spoils of their provinces as to he 
easily able to purchase immunity for any 
erimes they might have eommitted. As society 
heeame more luxurious, the abuses attendant 
upon the provincial governorship grew greater 
and greater until the nobles of Rome con- 
tended for the offiee as vultures for the prey. 
Among the dispositions which were de- 
veloped by the politics of Rome may be men- 
tioned—in addition to the lust of office already 
referred to—the greed for titles and other ar- 
tificial distinctions. In order to secure these, 
it beeame customary with the generals in 
charge of expeditions to falsity reports and ex- 
aggerate their sueeesses. To gain the applause 
of the people and the rewards bestowed by 
the Senate, trivial encounters were reported as 
great battles, and even defeat made to read as 
victory. «As 
method of winning fame, the Senate was 


a cheek against this factitious 


oblized to enact a law that no general of 
Zome should be allowed to triumph unless he 
had slain five thousand of the enemy in a gen- 
eral battle. When, however, such a distinction 
had really been won, it was expected that the 
eommander wonld be duly honored for his 
achievement. To this end, it was eustomary 
tor the Senate to vote statues and monuments 
to her victorious generals. When these marks 
of publie esteem became common by their fre- 
yueney, the usage prevailed of distinguishing 
the conqueror by some surname significant of 
his suecess in war. So one eeneral was called 
another, Maeedonicus; a third, 


Perhaps no people were ever 


Africanus 
A-iaticus, ete. 
nore delighted with such artificial honors than 
were the Romans, with whom neither toil nor 
sacrifice nor the shedding of Wlood was per- 
mitted toe int spoxe as an obstacle to the ap- 
plause of their countrymen, 

The accumulation of wealth, honors, and 


{ 
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distinctions in the hands of the nobles and sen- 
ators, guve them a monopoly of those influ- 
ences by whieh such things were attained. 
Thus the Just for power was whetted by the 
general tendencies of soeiety. The slow ae- 
cumulations of industry, eommeree, and even 
of usury, were neglected by the pubhe men of 
Rome, who saw in the fertile and populous 
provinces the gold-paved way to sudden opu- 
lenee. The maintenance of privilege at home 
was also secured by the spoliation of the pro- 
vincial districts. Rome was a great center of 
gravity towards which were drawn all ranks 
senators had_ their 
homes. There the commons abounded. There 
the freedmen swarmed the streets and sought 


There 
the slaves, twisted together in desperate knots 


and classes. There the 


the small and narrow ways of fortune. 


of toil and despair, drew from the barren 
breasts of the world the diseased milk of fam- 
ine. These vast under-masses of humanity 
looked up and saw princes and prineesses fan- 
ning themselves in the colonnades of villas. 

It was a dangerous situation. The multitude 
adopted the motte of ‘ Bread and the Circus.” 
The demand had to he met. 
So the preetors, proconsuls, 


Even a tiger when 
stuffed is gentle. 
nobles, grandees, adopted the plan of gratui- 
tous distributions of food to the hungry horde. 
The supplies had to be drawn from the provin- 
ces, The cornfields of Sicily, Africa, and 
Asia were laid under contribution to keep the 
peace Extortion furnished the 
means not only to support the voluptuary in 
his villa, but to appease a savage maw which 
would otherwise have broken through the 


in Rome. 


gates and filled itself with viands. 

As to legal remedy there was little or none. 
Against the gross abuses of the provincial mo- 
nopolies, the knights, being themselves de- 
barred from participating in the plunder of 
the world, set themselves in jealous hostility. 
Many of the worst features of the system were 
thus prevented from displaying their hideous- 
ness in the full light of gratification. Such 
erimes as were praeticed by the provincial 
governor might be properly brought hefore the 
assembly of the tribes, and in that popular 
body it was not likely that robbers and mur- 


But the 


derers would receive much quarter. 
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Senate, from whose ranks the prietors and pro- 
consuls were generally chosen, and whose mem- 
bers looked forward to the day when each in 
his turn should try his hand in the spohation 
of a province, soon neutralized the antagonism 
of the knights hy contriving a new court frou 
the senatorial rank before which nobles anid 
monopolists accused of malfeasance in office 
should be tried. The opulent robber found it 
not difficult to ‘influence ” the decisions of 
such a tribunal. 

The system of making publie distributions 
of corua—though it subserved the temporary 
purpose of placating the temper of the multi- 
tude—became a premium on idleness, a dis- 
count on industry. Why should the Samnite 
peasant coutinue to toil in the fields when he 
could go to Rome and be fed?  Erelong the 
effects of the system were felt throughout Italy. 
The under-elasses opened their mouths and 
Large and fruitful dis- 
The call of 


the laborer was heard less frequently in the 


flew to the center. 
tricts were virtually abandoned. 


field, and the mechanie’s hammer Jay idle in 
the workshop. Meanwhile Rome roared like a 
deluge of waters. 

There were not wanting a few thoughtful 
meu—Romauns of the old Republican stamp— 
who perceived the perilous condition of the 
state, and exerted themselves fo ward off the 
danger. To this class belonged Marcus Por- 
cius Cato, the Censor. 
services in the Hannibalie wars, he rose from 
one position to another until in B. C. 195 he 
was elected consul. 


After distinguished 


He at once set himself 
In- 


corruptible himself, he scorned eorruption in 


like flint against the abuses of the times. 
others. In the time of his axcendeney the no- 
bility were chiefly concerned with measures 
calculated to prevent the admission to high 
places of those who were designated as novi 
homines, or ‘‘new men”— those who had no 
aristocratic lineage. By his profound knowl- 
edge of the law, his fruitfulness in expedients, 
and his powers as a speaker—no less than by 
his irreproachable character—he became a ter- 
ror to the oligarchy. 
he was noue the less ardently attached to the 


Himself a novus homo, 


Roman constitution, and was fain to purge the 
state of its dross and detilement. 


The first public break of Cato with the ex. 
isting order occurred between himself and thi 
Scipios. The latter were now for it was just 
after the battle of Zama—im the heyday of 
their renown. But the fearless Cato, believing 
Lueins Scipio to have been cuilty of receiving 
bribes, induced the tribnne to bring charges 
avainst him, and he was held to answer the 
accusation. His accounts were demanded; but 
when they were about to be read Africanus, 
the brother of the 


them from his hand 


accused officer, snatched 
and tore them to pieces, 
declaring that it was an outrage for one who 
had brought millions into the Roman treasury 
to be thus called on to account for a paltry 
sui. Nevertheless Lucius was condemned to 
pay a heavy fine; and when Africanus at- 
tempted to take him by foree from the hands 
him to 
the au- 
Cato 
did not hesitate to follow up this prosecution 
with another directed against Africanus him- 
self; but the day of the trial happened to fall 
ou the anniversary of the battle of Zama, and 
a conviction was impossible. 


of the officers who were conducting 
prison, the attempt was defeated by 
thorities, and the punishment enforced, 


Scipio shortly 
afterwards removed from Rome, and passed 
the remainder of his life at his country-seat in 
Liternum. Here he died, and was buried with 
this inscription, composed by himself, to mark 
the spot: ‘You, ungrateful country, do not 
possess even my bones.” 

In B. C. 184 Cato was elected censor. 
While holding this offiee he steadily pursued 
the policy to which he had adhered during his 
consulship. No fewer than forty-four times 
did his enemies prefer charges of malfeaxance 
and crime against him, but it was impossible 
to shake the confidence of the people in his 
integrity. 
who abused the trusts of office, and retired 


He continued to prosecute those 


from public lite without the smell of fire on 
his garments. In extreme old age he gave up 
his hostility to foreign eulture, and signalized 
his cightieth year by learning Greek. 

Such was the general condition of Roman 
society in the last half of the second century 
IB 
conquest, and the old heroie virtues of Repub- 
lican, agricultural Rome were well-nigh ex- 


The state was corrupted by luxury and 
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tinct. 
abroad, 


Troubled no longer by formidalle foes 
it only remained for her to rule what 
she had acquired, and to give opportunity for 
the growth For this 
duty the character of her people and the po- 


of the arts of peace. 


litical constitution of her society rendered her 
unfit, The habit of conquest had beeome fixed 
by centuries of indulgence; the disposition to 
take by plundering rather than create by in- 
dustry was now a second nature, whose de- 


mands would not be hushed. The funda- 


and enforee its provisions were resisted hy the 
When 
appeals for relief were made to the govern- 
ment the same power confronted the petition. 
It was evident that nothing less than a blow 
struck at the fundamental principle of land- 
ownership could bring about the needed equi- 
librium in Roman society. 

At this juncture there arose the two broth- 
ers, ‘Tipertus and Carus Graccavs. They 
eame in the character of popular relormers to 


combined power of the aristocracy. 


a, 


CORNELIA AND THE GRACCHI. 
Drawn by H. Vogel. 


mental difficulty in the state arose from the 
question of landed property. The multitudes 
of small farms whieh bad heen the pride of 
the Republie were now absorhed in a few wast 
estates The 


land-owners had become impoverished, and 


owned by the nobles. forn.er 


had gone to Rome. Their places were taken 
The poor freemen heeame the cli- 
ents of the rich. 
required that the lands of Italy should be eul- 


by slaves. 
The old Lieinian Law, which 


tivated—at least in part—by free labor, had 


hecome a dead letter. All attempts to revive 


_ dition against Carthage, and 
Lan foie 


remedy the ills to which the state was subject. 
They were the sons of Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus and Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder. The father of the Gracehi 
had been a governor in Spain, and had hy his 
prudent administration acquired an enviable 
reputation for wisdom and patriolsm. By his 
death the two boys were left at an early age 
to the 
Tiberius Graeehus, 


eare of their mother, famons in story. 
the elder of the two, ac- 
companied Seipio Aumilianus in the last expe- 
tradition has 
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preserved a probably authentic stury to the 
effeet that when that ill-fated eity was taken 
Tiberius was the first man to seale the rampart. 
While holding the offee of augur he became 
intimate with Appius Claudius Puleher, who, 
though a senator, was deeply anxious on ac- 
eount of the evils prevalent in the state. At 
a later date Tiberius served as quiestor in 
Spain, in whieh offiee he achieved distinction 
by saving the army of Mancinus from desirue- 


tion. He aided in the conelusion of that treaty 


an act 
whieh eaused him to go over to the political 


which was rejected hy the Senate 


party ealled the Populares—as opposed to the 
Optimates or the senatorial party. 
dba TB Ue 


from Spain, was elected tribune of the people. 


134 Tiberius, after his return 


Now it was that he began to agitate his meas- 
His 


aims were to relieve the poor and to restore 


ures for a general reform in the state. 
the farming interest in Italy. He first secured 
the cooperation of his father-in-law, Appius 
Claudius, Publius Crassus, who was at that 
time pontifex maximus, and Publius Mucius 
Scevola, one of the hest lawyers of Rome. 
With the eounsel and assistanee of these 
three influential eitizens Tiberius matured his 
measures, whieh were really as eonservative as 
any patriotic land-owner eould have desired. 
The plans proposed contemplated, first of all, a 
reénaetment of the Licinian Law, which, never 
having been repealed, was still nominally in 
foree, To 


appended with a view of adapting it more 


this statute certain clauses were 
perfectly to the altered eoudition of society. 
Sueh was the sum and substanee of the meas- 
ure to the passage of whieh Tiberius now 
devoted his whole energies. 

The arguments whieh were advaneed in 
favor of the proposed measures of reform were 
This 
point was that sinee the Lieinian Law had 
become a dead letter a new state of eircuum- 
stances had supervened, the undoing of whieh 
by the revival of the old statute would work 
great hardship to the present possessors of the 
lands. ‘Yo this it eould only be answered that 
the present possessors of land, that is, those 


unanswerable exeept in one partieular. 


who held more than five hnndred jugera of 
the ager publicus did so contrary to law and 


OG 


“We have 
inherited the lands from our fathers and grand- 


with a knowledge of the fact. 


fathers,” said the monopolists. ** Your fathers 
and grandfathers did not own them,” said the 
tribune. 

When it beeame evident that the Optimates 
were going to be beaten in the struggle they 
became desperate.t They first suborned Ocra- 
vius, one of the tribunes of the people, to 
interpose his veto against the measures pro- 
posed by his eolleague. This temporary check, 
however, was quiekly removed; for the peo- 
ple, now thoroughly aroused and aeting on the 
suggestion of Tiberius, deposed Oetavins from 
office, and the new statute was adopted. A 
beard of commissioners was thereupon ap- 
pointed to carry into effeet the legislation 
which, though eonservative iu its own nature, 
was radieal in its appheation. 

Great were the real diffieulties whieh now 
appeared in the way of the reform. The ex- 
isting abuses had continued so long that it 
seemed impossible to determine what was at 
present or had been originally a part of the 
ager publieus, and what was truly private prop- 
erty. The condition of Rome, as it respeeted 
her real estate, had been for centuries ehaotic. 
A cosmos had now to be established, and this, 
too, while the disposessed spirits of the old 
chaos still hovered over the tlood and refused 
to be quieted. Believing that if the decision 
of the question as to which was and which 
was not ager publicns, shoukl be left to the 
eonsuls and the Senate—with whom such mat- 
ters were lodved according to existing legisla- 
tion—the whole scheme of reform would be 
defeated, Tiberius adopted the extra-legal ex- 
pedient of a supplemental act empowering the 
eommissioners to deeide all questions of dispute 
The effeet 
of this measure was still further to embitter 


arising under the recent statute. 


the aristocracy, who now denonneed Tiber’us 


'The privileged elaxses of mankind have no 
conscience on the subject of their privilege. His- 
tory does not adduee one instance in whieh a 
nobility or even a monopoly, entrenched in prec- 
edlent and eustom, has ever voluntarily made 
restitution to society of the rights of which she 
had heen despoiled. The iron jaws which elose 
on the marrowy bone of privilege never relax 
until they are broken. 
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as a breaker of the law. His popularity was 
somewhat shaken, and two Senators—SciPro 
Nascra and Quintus Pomretts—zave public 
notice of their intention to impeach the tribune 
as soon as the expiration of his official term 
should expose him to such a proceeding. 

In this emergency Tiberius determined to 
offer himself for reelection; for by that means 
the tribunal office would secure him against 
arrest or molestation. In order to strengthen 
his eause with the people, he announced sevy- 
eral measures of great importance as a part of 
his policy for the futnre. Among these were 
statutes limiting the term of military service, 
eonferring upon the knights the right of sit- 
ting upon juries, extending the appeal to civil 
aa well as criminal causex, and admitting the 
Italian allies to full citizenship. These were 
the issues involved in the election. The day 
for voting was set in the busy season of sum- 
mer, in order to prevent a eoncourse of the 
people. But the public excitement ran high, 
and another expedient had to be adopted. On 
the day of eleetion the nobles interdicted the 
voting with the legal objection that it was un- 
lawful to cleet a tribune as lis own suecessor. 

The partisans hereupon engaged in a violent 
dispute, and the assembly was adjourned to 
meet on the following day. Promptly on the 
next morning the people gathered in a great 
The friends 
and the enemies of Tiberius again confronted 


throng on the Capitoline Hill. 


each other, and a violent riot was threatened. 
It was whispered through the ranks of the 
popular party that the Optimates had made a 
plan to destroy the life of Tiberius; while the 
adherents of the aristocracy were told that the 
tribune, by raising his hand to his head, had 
signified lis ambition to be crowned. 

While this tumult was surging angrily in 
the open space before the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinns, the Senate was holding a session 
near by in the temple of Fides. Tn that body 
Scipio Naxcia addressed the consul, and de- 
manded that the ambitious Tiberius be at onee 
put down by force. Sezvola replied that he 
would not undertake the death of any eitizen 
who had not been condemned according to 
law, but that if the tribune should obtain the 
passage of measures by the assembly contrary 


| to the constitution, he would refuse to sanetion 
| the act. 
Scipio arose, denounced the consul as a traitor 


On this conservative declaration, 


to the cause of the Senate, and demanded that 
all who would aid in saving the Republic 
should follow. 
thereupon rushed forth from the hall, armed 


A large company of senators 


themselves as they might, and fell upon the 
popular assembly. The latter gave way at 
their approach, und Tiberius, being left unde- 
fended, was beaten to death with staves. 
About three hundred others were likewise 
killed, and their bodies cast into the Tiber. 

Thus by violenee was destroyed the leader 
of the people. So great, however, was his 
influence that the senatorial body was obliged 
to stand back from the results of the bloody 
deed. The aristoeracy did not dare to attempt 
the legal abrogation of the Agrarian law whieh 
had been revived by Tiberius. The Senate 
itself divided on the question at issue, and the 
party favorable to the recent legislation gained 
a majority even in that venerable conelave of 
the privileged order. Seipio Naseia, in order 
to save his life, was obliged to be sent on a 
mission to Asia, and neyer saw his country 
more. 

In the mean time Seipio /®milianus re- 
turned from Spain, and became involved in 
the political troubles of the state. At length 
he ventured, in the popular assembly, to justify 
the assassination of Tiberius, and theneeforth 
beeame an object of distrust and aversion of 
the people. Being a soldier, he braved the 
tumult, and, addressing the assembly, said: 
“Ye step-sons of Italy, cease your elamor! 
Do ye think by your noise to frighten me, ae- 
customed to the terrors of battle?” 

Those who had been deprived of their lands 
now found in Seipio a champion of their cause. 
A resolution was adopted by the Senate trans- 
ferring the authority of the land commissioners 
to the eonsuls of the Republic; but the latter, 
fearing to assume such a trust, found oppor- 


tunity to eseape therefrom by going into for- 
eign parts. The law was thns, for the time, 
| left unexeeuted, and no further distributions 
| of land were made. The wrath of the Popu- 

lares was now directed in full foree against 


Seipio. The meetings in the Forum and 
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Senate were characterized hy great violence. 
There were not wanting those who ericd, 
“Down with the tyrant!” meaning .Minili- 
anus. At length, after a day of great com- 
motion, Seipio was found dead in his hed; 
nor was the suspicion absent that he had heen 
assassinated. The great general was buried 
with such honors as bis distinguished services 
to his couutry so well merited. His funeral 
oration was delivered by Caius Leelius; and 
even his politieal enemies, notably the censor 
Metellus, paid reverence to the departed shade 
of greatness. 

The lull, however, was but temporary. The 
disappearance of Scipio from the stage was a 
signal liberation of all those forees which had 
been held in restraint by his influence. 
question of the enfranchisement of the Italian 
allies was added to the land agitation. The 
inhabitants of the Latin cities crowded into 
the assemblies at Rome, and became a power- 
ful faction in alliance with the oligarchy; for 
the revival of the Licinian Law by Tiberius 
had worked a great hardship to the Latins by 


Anew 


dispossessing them of their lands. It was not 
long, however, until the people of the Ttalian 
towns were won over to their natural affiliation 
with the popular party. The break between 


them and the nobility was hopeless, and an 


edict was passed by the Senate requiring all 
alieus to retire from Rome. 

In B. C. 125 the people's party sueceeded in 
carrying the election. Futvivs Fiaccts was 
chosen to the consulship. Expousing the cause 
of the Italian allies, he brought forward a law 
conferring upon them the rights of citizenship, 
including the privilege of voting in the popu- 
Jar assemblies; but before the measure could 
be passed the Senate dispatched him on a for- 
That bedy had also taken the 
precaution to send away young Carus Grac- 
cuvs, brother of Tiberius, to perform the du- 
ties of quiestor in Spain. By these means the 
popular party was deprived of its leaders, and 
the Optimates left free to pursue their own 
The Latin 
towns had the mortification of seeing the bill 
for their enfranchisement defeated, aud them- 
selves left naked to the mercy of existing laws. 


One of them, the colony of Fragelle, raised 
iy 


eign mission. 


course without serious opposition. 


the standard of revolt, but was qu 
powered and ruined for its rashu Ah 
town was destroyed, and the inhaliiauts sen 
tered into other districts. 

Tm BC. 123 
Spain, and was 


Cains Gracehus returned tron 
elected tribune of the people. 
The aristocracy feared him, not less for the 
magic of his name than for hix extraordinary 
natural abilities. The political views of the 
new tribune were more radical than those of 
his brother. In order to prepare the way for 
the reforms which he intended to champion, 
he first procured the passage of a measure 
rendering ineapable of holding office any per- 
The 
ohject was to prevent a recurrence of such 
hacksets to his legislation as had been given to 


son who had been deposed by the people. 


the work of his brother by the factions veto 
of Octavius, His next measure was a revival 
and extension of the Porcian Law, by which 
capital punishment in the case of Roman citi- 
zens was abolished. These preparatory steps 
eleared the way for the introduetion by Grac- 
chus of the six great statutes, henceforth 
known as the SEMPRONIAN Laws, 

The first of the new measures had respect 
Tt provided that 
the tithes of corn hereafter to be colleeted 
from the provinees should be sold at a low 


price to the people of Rome. 


to the distribution of grain. 


By this means 
it was hoped to prevent the further gratuitous 
distributions made by the nobility for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their own asecndeney 
The second law was 
specifically directed to the administration of 
affairs in Asia. 


over the  proletarians. 


It embraced such modifications 
in existing laws as would enable the provineials 
of the East to collect their own revenues and 
pay their own taxes to the government with- 
out the interference of the Roman extortion- 
The third statute stip- 
wated that the provisions of the Licinian Law 


ers and tax-gatherers. 


should be extended into the provinees as well 
as the Italian states, and that the distribution 
of lands should be restored to the commis- 
sioners appointed in the tribunate of Tiherins. 
The fourth act provided that soldiers should 
not be enlisted before reaching the aye of’ sev- 
enteen, and that the military outfit should be 
furnished by the state. The fifth enactment 
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opened the judicial offices to the knivlits as 
well as the senators; and the sixth provided 
that the assignment of the provinces—hitherto 
nade to favorites by the Senate—should be so 
restricted as to prevent the corruption pre- 
All of 


these laws were carried in the assembly, and 


viously attending the appomtments. 


Caius Gracehus himself undertook their en- 
forcement. 

In the following year the great tribune was 
reelected, and the radical measures of his ad- 
ministration were enlarged by further enact- 
ments. The movement for popular reform, 
however, now began to degenerate into fanati- 
Marcus Livits Dresvs, one of Cains’s 
colleagues, outstripped him in the race for 


cism. 


popular favor, and new laws were proposed at 
once revolutionary and impractical, A. redc- 
tion set in, and in the third year Caius failed 
ot a reclection, At the same time his personal 
enemy, Luctts Opts, was raised to the 
consulship. It was evident that the career of 
Gracchus was at an end. Opimius at once 
brought forward a rexolution for the repeal of 
the Sempronian Laws, and the bill came he- 
fore the assembly of the people. 
another great tumult similar to that in which 
Tiberius lost his lite. 
Forum and attempted to address the people. 


There was 
Caius appeared in the 


This was declared to be an interruption of the 
assembly then in session elsewhere. Mezn- 
while, in that body, one of the friends of 
Graechus was struek down, and the assembly 
was dissolved. The partisans withdrew to 
their own quarters, and civil war broke out in 
the city. 
and was slain by one of his slaves, who then 
killed himself on his master’s body. Fulvius 


was also killed, with three thonsand of his ad- 


Caius was pursued across the Tiber 


herents. 
out of the spoils was erected the temple of 
Concord, in commemoration of the forcible 
The judgment of after 


Their property was confiscated, and 


restoration of peace. 
times was divided respecting the character of 
the Graechi, the nobles and magnates denoun- 
cing them ay factions demarogues and destroy- 
ers of the Roman constitution, and the popular 
party praising them as the champions of liberty. 

Whatever inight be the merits of the re- 
speetive parties to the recent contest, certain 
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it is that the oligarchy was now triumphant. 
How rapidly and to what extent they would 
proceed to undo the legislation of the popular 
party was only a question of time and _polit- 
ical prudence. One by one the provisions of 
One 
by one the annulled privileges of the senato- 
rial order were The same condi- 
tions of corruption and bad government which 


the Sempronian Laws were abrogated. 
restored, 


had more than once brought the state to the 
verge of ruin came back in full force, and 
Tialy again lay weltering. 

While the Ruman oligarchy, thus restored 
to authority, was holding on its way, one of 
those events occurred which, rising above the 
wills of men and parties, accomplish the gen- 
eral ends of history. This was the rebellion 
of JuGURTHA in Africa. It will be readily 
called to mind that after the destruction of 
Carthage, a large part of the kingdom was 
assigned to Masinissa, the ally of the Romans. 
This prince on his death left three sons to in- 
herit his dominiens—Micipsa, Gulussa, and 
Numidia was accordingly divided 
Tt was not long, however, 
until Guinssa and Muastanabal died, leaving 
Micipsa sole rnler of the kingdom. This mon- 
arch had two sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, 


Mastanabal. 
among the three. 


and with them he reared Jugurtha, a natnral 


son of Mastanabal. Jugurtha had genins. 
He was sent by his uncle with the Numidian 
troops to aid the Romans in the Numantine 
war. There he made the acquaintance of the 
principal men in the consular army, and be- 
eame familiar with Roman manners and prin- 
Before his return to Africa, he was 


instigated to destroy the reigning family and 


ciples. 


seize the crown for himself. Micipsa, mean- 
while, died and left the kingdom to his two 
sons, Jugurtha soon proenred the murder of 
of Hiempsal and divided the realm between 
Adherbal and himself—taking the better por- 
tion for his own. Presently he made war on 
‘aptured 
Among 


Adherbal, besieged him in Cirta. 
him, put him to death with torture. 
those who were executed were a number of 
Ttalian merchants. At this the Romans were 
invensed, and war was declared by the Senate 
against Jugurtha, 

In the year B. C. 111, the consul Lrerus 


ROME. 


CaLrursivs Bestia was sent with an ariny to 
Africa to punish the crime of the Numidian 
But Jneartha had learned with what 
kind of weapons he should contend in a war 
He bribed Calpurnius and the 
Jegates who aceompanied them, and induced 


prince. 


with Rome. 
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| hennds. The tribune Meaativs earried a reso- 


lution to the effect that Jugurtha should come 
to Rome and divulge the methods which he 
The king 
came, and was about to speak when he was 


had used to procure the treaty. 


prevented by the veto of the tribune Burvics, 
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them to make a treaty of peace which by its 
own terms was to be final: that is, mot de- 
peudent on the 
people. As for Numidia, it was granted to 
Jugurtha as the friend and ally of the Romans. 

Of course, this astounding piece of business 
The 


kuew ono 


ratification by Senate and 


was straightway canceled by the Senate. 


wrath of the popular assembly 


whom he had just bribed to do that very 
thine. Moanwhile Massivo, the son of Gulussa, 
arrived in the city, and preferre.| before the 
Ju- 
He 
then made his own escape from Rome, and 
looking back exclaimed, ‘*O veual city, about 
to perish if it can find a buyer!” 


Senate his claim to be king of Numidia. 
eurtha hired some asaieins to kill him. 


a CONUIEES Wp EISELE ve 


Tn the following year (BL. ©. 119) the war 
was continued by the consul ALvaixts; bot his 
campaign—whether serious or telyned—had no 
SUCCESS, Nor did the consul Acius, whe sue- 
ceeded him, attain any better re-ult-. Rather 
worse; for he and his army were ensnared by 


The Ro- 


man people, unused for a long time to beiny 


Jugurtha and miserably subjugated. 


bated, much Jess defeated, were now thor- 
oughly aroused. Quixrus Caecitivs METEL- 
Lus was sent to Africa in B. C. 108, taking with 
him as leguti Catus Martus and Puerics Rec- 
ginius Rurus. A new order of things was now 
Introduced. 
to discipline, and Jugurtha found that a dif 


The army was at onee brought 


ferent style of procedtwe would have to be 
adopted. 
town to town, and the Numidians were every- 
Jugurtha was obliged to fly 
for his life and seek protection with Bocchus, 


The Roman army advanced from 
where deteated. 
king of Mauritania. Mctellus, however, was 
superseded and returned to Rome, and the 
completion of the war was intrusted to his 
lieutenant, Caius Marius, who was destined 
heneeforth to bear xo conspicuous a part in 
the history of his country. 

Marius was born in B. C. 157, at the Latin 
town of Arpinum. The district of country 
was rude and the people uncultured. Marius 
himself was illiterate and of savage manners. 
His tastes trom boyhood Ted him te the bivouae 
and battle-fiehl. Tis first publie ofhee was 
the tribunate, conferred in B. ©. 119, though 
previous to that time he had distinguished 
himself as a soldier. Tlis next distinetion was 
his election to the pretorship, whieh occurred 
in B.C. 115.) Soon alterwards he went with 
Metellus to Africa. 
will and dauntless courage found opportunity to 
His consti- 


Tfere his unconquerable 


display themselves in full force. 
tution was of so rugged a mould as to enable 
him to endure all manner of hardships. He 
was a eommoner even in the camp. He shared 
the lot of the common soldiers, and sought no 
distinction except what arose from enduranee 
and contempt of danger. 

From an carly age Marius aspired to the 
consulship. He even while serving as a sub- 
ordinate made application to Metellus for the 
privilege of returning to Rome and offering 
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himself for the highest office in the gift of the 
Roman people, Metellus is said to have replied 
eontemptuously: ‘You need not be in such a 
hurry; it will be time enough for you to apyly 
for the consulship with my sun”—the latter 
being a youth who still lacked twenty years 
of chigibiity. But Marius was not to he put 
off with an insulting answer. He more asaidu- 
ously than ever enltivated the good-will of the 
soldiers aml bided the time that should bring 
hin to the goal. A few days before the next 
election he obtained a reluctant leave of ab- 
sence and sailed for Rome. On arriving there 
he was cleeted consul, and as sueh was in- 
trusted with the conduct of the war in Africa. 
Tt was thus that a novus homo was assigned to 
the unfinished task of Metellus. 

Marius at once renewed the war with Jucur- 
tha. The cause of the latter had meanwhile 
been espoused by Bocchus, king of Mauritania, 
Their combined armies were defeated in two 
Jn B.C. 106 Bocehus 
was detached trom the allianee, and made his 


decisive engagements. 
peace with the Romans. Jugurtha also sur- 
rendered, and the war was at an end. The 
eaptive king was taken to Rome to grace the 
triumph of the consul, and was then thrown 
into prison, where he died in a few days.’ 
The western part of his dominions was de- 
tached and given to Boechus, and the remain- 
der was assigned to Gauda, a descendant of 
Masinissa. 

Thus far in her history Rome had had few 
relations with the countries of the North. She 
had taken the preeaution to establish Eporedia 
and Aquileia as outposts in Cisalpine Gaul, to 
keep the passage of the Alps. Meanwhile a 
great thoronghiare, called the Domrrrax Wan, 
had been built [rom the Rhone to the Pyrenees, 
thus connecting the home government with the 
Spanish provinces. As for the rest of the 
peoples beyond the Alps, they were left un- 
molested. 

It yemained for the Cimbri, a Teutonic 
tribe, to foree upon the attention of the Roman 


Mis related that when Jugurtha was turned 
aside from the provession and led into the dun- 
geon of the Mamertine he touched the cold damp 
walls, and exclaimed: “By Hercules! they have: 
cold stoves in Rome!” 


ROME. 


Republic the danger which might be appre- 
This 
people came southward us far as Noviewn, in 


hended from the Transalpine nation-. 


the neighborhood of Aquileia, aud there de- 
feated the army of Paprrics Carno. The 
Cimbri, however, instead of following up their 
advantage and invading Haly, crossed the Jura | 
Mountains to the west. In this region they | 
persuaded other tribes to join them in their 
hostilities to the Romans. In B. C. 109 the 
consul JuUNIvS Stbaxus was defeated by the 
barbarians, and two years afterwards a second 
consular army, under command of Leuctus (4s- 
stus Loncinus, was alinost annihilated by the 
same tribes. The town of Tolosa then rose in 
revolt, but was retaken by the consul and de- 
spoiled of its treasures. In B. C. 105 the 
Cimbri began to retrace their course, with the 
evident purpose of earrying the war into Italy. | 
At the fords of the Rhone they were met by | 
These were, eaeh tn its 


three Roman armies. 
turn, disastronsly defeated. For the moment | 
it appeared that Rome was once more at the 
mercy of the Gauls, as she had been in the 
days of Brennns. This peril of the country, 
as was believed, had been brought about by 
the incompetency of the oligarehy which now 
swayed the destinies of the state, and popular 
fury broke forth against the aristocrats and 
their adherents. A second time, however, the 
danger of invasion was averted by the action 
of the Cimbri themselves, who, instead of 
pouring into Italy, turned aside into Spain. | 
During his absence in settling affairs after | 
the overthrow of Jugurtha, Marius was re- 
elected consul. Such an action was a double 
violation of the law; for the statute reqnired 
the candidate for the consulship to be person- 
ally present in the city, and also forbade his 
reelection until after the lapse of ten years. 
On the very day of the celebration of his tri- 
umph over the king of Numidia he entered 
upon his second term of office, and hegan im- 


mediate preparations for repelling the invasion 
of the Gauls. To him the people now looked 
with entire confidence, as to one who had both 
the will and the ability to see that the Repub- 
lic should reverye no harm. The movement 

of the Cimbri into Spain removed the imme- | 
diate danger of invasion, and Marius availed | 
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himself of the respite ta construct o fiibal trom 
the Rhone to the sea, thus opening a better 
line of communication. 

In the mean time the Cimbri, having satis- 
fied themzelves with predatory excursions into 
the northern districts of Spain, returned inte 
Gaul, gathered other nations to their standard, 
and avain bore down on Ttaly. In doing so, 
however, the barbarian army divided into two. 
One division crossed the Rhone with the pur- 
pose of reaching Italy through the Eastern 
Alps, while the other marehed against Marius, 
who was then encamped on the Rhone, with a 
view of entering Etruria hy the passes of the 
Maritime Alps. 
position so as to command both of the western 
routes into Italy. On came the harharians, 
under the lead of their great warrior Tcuto- 


The consul bad taken his 


hoch, and made a fierce assault upon the en- 
trenched camp of the Romans; but the place 
could not be carried by mere ferocity; and 
the Teutones were obliged to file past the con- 
sular army without bringing it to a general 
engagement. This movement occupied six 
days, so great was the host, and was not inter- 
rupted by Marius. The barbarians, believing 
that the Romans were afraid to give hattle, 
taunted and derided them as they passed, in- 
quiring if they had any messages which they wished 
to send to their wives! 

As soon as the Germanic horde were well 
en route for Italy, Marius broke up bis camp 
and pursued them. At AQqu.£ SEXTLE he over- 
took the enemy and offered battle, which was 
cagerly accepted. A dreadful contlict ensued, 
in which the discipline and valor of the Roman 
legions finally gave them the victory over the 
brute force and personal prowess of the Ger- 
They were completely routed 
and dispersed, The 
was taken, brought into the presence of Ma- 
rius, and reserved for the triumph. While 
the eonsul was about to apply the torch to an 


man warriors. 
tremendous Teutoboch 


immense pile of spoils and arms, which could 
not be appropriated, word was brought to him 
that in the election just held at the capital he 
had been, for the fifth time, chosen to the 
consul-hip. 

In this same year (B.C. 101), the other 
division of the barbarian army had beaten 


O14 PNET i TEES OT core 
back Quintes Lirvrivs Carenes from the 
Brenner pass of the Alp-, and aide its way 
into the valley of the Po. Tn the denn time 
Marius liad procecded to Rome, and was there 
ottered a triumph; bat he declined the honor 
on the round that the Chubri had not yet 
been subdued. As soon as practicable he pro- 
ceeded to the north and joined his forces with 
those of Catulus. After crossing the Po, the 


eonsul made offer of battle to the enemy, but 
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gained his first victory after entering Ttaly. 
As in the previous engagement, the Romans 
were victorious, the barbarian hast was over- 
few of the 
Those who survived the 


thrown and dispersed. Only a 
vast horde eseaped, 
earnave of the battle were reserved for the 
slave market of Rome. 

Now it was that Marius accepted of a 
double triumph. His name was associated by 


the multitude with those of Romulus and Ca- 


THE CAPTURE OF TEUTOBOCH. 
Drawn by H. Leutemann. 


the Cimbri, made cautious by the annihilation 
of their unwilling to 
stake all on the hazard of an engagement. 


countrymen, seemed 
They accordingly entered upon negotiations, 
and sent an cmbassy to Marius, requesting the 
privilese of settling on the lands of Cisalpine 
Gaul; but the consul sternly answered that 
the Teutones had their possessions on the other 
side of the Alps, and that there they should 
remain, A battle was then fought at VER- 
CELL, on the same field where Hannibal had 


millus as the third founder of the city. Novus 
home as he was, he overtopped the whole aris- 
tocracy as the burly oak Iooks down on the 
forest of saplings. Nor was his fame unde- 
served by great achievement. He had pro- 
tected the Republic from foreign violence. 
The civil questions whieh now confronted his 
administration were not Jess serious than the 
eraft of Jugurtha or the recent menace of 
In the course of the Iate wars it 
bad been found in making drafis npon the 


barbarisni. 


ROME. 


provinces for contingents of troops that they 
had none to give. The reason was that the 
Roman publicans of the frontiers, in the char- 
acter of kidnapers, had sold nearly the whole 
The 


aburze had become sa outrageous ax to he no 


class eligible for service into slavery. 
longer endured. A decree was accordingly 
passed that every native freeman of a country 
in alliance with Rome, who might now be held 
in servitude, should be liberated and permitted 
to return to his own country. Multitudes at 
once applied for manmmission. Most of them 
were the property of the Roman knights. Of 
course, it was not to be expected that the mas- 
ters would quietly surrender the means by 
which they cultivated their estates. So the 
law could not be enforced, and the servile rave 
were doomed to the bitter disappointment of 
seeing a freedom which they could not taste. 
A slave insurrection broke out on every hand. 

In Sicily the insurgents found two able 
leaders in SALVIUS and ATHENION, 
had commanded in the eastern, and the latter 
in the western part of the island. Both proved 
to be eapable commanders. They drilled their 
troops according to the Roman tactics, and 
armed only those who were able to act as sol- 


The former 


diers. The old mistake of Ennus in shutting 
kinself in fortresses where he could he be- 
siege and starved into submission was now 


avoided, the slave army keeping to the open 


country. During the progress of the war 
with the Cimbri, the Romans were three 


times defeated by the rebel serfs; but after 
the victory of Marius at Vercelle, the consul 
Martius Aquitius was in B.C, 101, sent against 
them and they were finally subjugated. This 
result, however, was not reached until after 
two years of war and a vast deal of bloodshed. 
The slaves who were taken were cither de- 
stroyed, resold into bondage, or sent to fight 
with wild beasts in the Roman amphitheaters. 
Those who were assigned to the latter fate 
defeated the purpose of them who thought to 
witness their struggles by taking one another's 
lives. 

Such was the desperate condition of affairs 
in Roman soeiety, precipitated as it had been 
by the selfishness of that oligarchy whom the 
gods, wishing to destroy, had first made mad. 
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To Marius, now in the full tide of his renov n, 
Strouely 


imbued with respeet for the constitution and 


the people looked as to a deliverer. 


the lnws he avoided the short road to reform 
which would have been by way of a military 
despotism on ihe ruins of the aristocracy, and 
undertook by constitutional means to bring 
order out of chaes, For this work he was in- 
eompetent. He had neither learning nor ex- 
perience in civil affairs, and was not even well 
So the 
sincere, honest, savage old man fell into the 


versed in the history of his country. 


vooues of 


hands of the politicians and demagog 


Rome. 

Two of the latter—named Leerus Appv- 
LEIUS SATURNINUS and CAtus SERVILIUS GLAU- 
c1A—obtained a great ascenleney over the mind 
of Marius. They were both ambitious and un- 
principled leaders who had their own ends to 
subserve at the expense of the state. Through 
their agency Marius—assisted hy his own over- 
whelming popularity-—was clected to the con- 
sulship for the sith time, and at the same 
Satur- 
ninus, who desired to be tribune, was deteated ; 


election the preetorship fell to Glaucia. 


but Avis Nonivs, his successful opponent, 
was presently set upon and killed by a band 
of the veterans of Marius. 
then assumed by Saturninus. 


The othee was 


Two new Jaws were now brought forward 
by the tnbune. The first provided for the 
revival of one of the statutes of Caius Grac- 
ehus, by which the public grain should he 
sold at a nominal price to the people; and the 
second, that the lands lately held by the Cim- 
bri in Cisalpine Gaul should be parecled out 
to Italian and Roman citizens, thus providing a 
vent for the ever-accumulating forces of the 
capital, These measures were opposed to the 
bitterest extreme by the alarmed and angered 
oligarchy. There were several disgraceful 
riots, but the satellites of the nobility stood in 
dread of the old soldiers of Marius, who now 
thronged the city, and the proposed laws were 
adopted. The senators were thereupon sum- 
moued by the tribune Saturninus to take an 
oath to support the new statutes. 

Now it was that Marius found himself em- 
broiled between the conflicting parties. In or- 
der to extricate himself from his embarrassing 
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situation he adopted a course Jess sincere and | consider briefly the causes whieh led to the 


open than that which had muiurked dis previous 
earcer. Te eame te uuderstand the csscutial 


vnsonndness of those te whom he had com- 
mitted himself, and yet as profoundly as ever 
distrusted the Senate and the whole aristoe- 
fle at first declined to take the oath 


required hy the tribune, but afterwards did so 


racy. 


with some reservations. The senator, Metellus, 
refused outright to subscribe the obligation, 
aud his adherents took up arms to defend him, 
lhut he deelined their services and went into 
exile. Marinus kept away from the violent 
seenes of these days, and helplessly econtem- 
plated the disorders of the state. In the en- 
suing eleetion Saturninus was again chosen 
tribune; but when Glaucia was about to he 
beaten for the consulship by Caius Memmius 
he hired some assassins to attack and kill 
his opponent in the streets. The crime was 
so notorious and outrageous that Glaucia found 
no defense. Marius took eommand of a body 
of soldiers, fell upon Saturninus aud Glaucia, 
and they were both killed, the latter in a pri- 
vate house and the former in one of the cham- 
hers of the Senate, where he had taken refuge. 

By this time the influence of Marius was 
well-nigh broken down. The senators hated 
him as of old, and the people turned from him 
for his refusal to support their unprineipled 
leaders, An African soothsayer had predicted 
that Marius should be seven times consul. He 
was now in his sixth term; but the seventh 
seemed at a great distance. The question of 
the return of Metellns was agitated, and Ma- 
rius, foreseeing his own downfall, left the city 
ou the pretext of performing vows in Asia 
Minor. It appears, however, that his real 
purpose in going to the East was to regain by 
some adventurous enterprise of war his waning 
ascendeney over the minds of the Roman peo- 
ple. The relations at present existing between 
the Senate and Mirarimbatres, king of Pontus, 
promised an carly outbreak of hostilities, and 
Marius hoped to find therein a more congenial 
exercise for the batiled forees of his nature. 
With his retiracy from Rome the redction 
euthered head and Wroke forth into all the 
chuunels of political lte. 

Tt is proper at this point in the narrative to 


the Socran War. The Latins 
had never yet obtained the rights of citizen- 


ship. 


outhreak of 


Measures to secure such an end had 
heen frequently adopted, only to be defeated 
mn their application and results. For thirty 
years the hope of full rights had been hung 
before the Latin subjects of Rome, only to be 
lifted like the mirage. The oppressions to 
which these people were subjected were intol- 
erable, The Roman magistraey sat astride of 
their necks, booted and spurred, and the ernel 
whip of injustice was applied without merey. 
Even the public ofhcers of the Latin towns 
might be beaten like dogs at the dictation of 
the consul. A Roman eitizen was carried on a 
litter through Venusia. A freeman not with- 
out wit said to those who bore it: Are you 
earrying adead man on that litter?” Thereupon 
the supposititious dead arose and made a real 
The grandee had 
And there was no punishment 

Sall the Latin allies hoped 
When, after the departure of 
Marius for the East, the senatorial party re- 
gained full sway, the two consuls, Licinrus and 
Mucrus Scurvo.a, succeeded in earrying a law 
by which every person not a citizen who 
should advance a claim to be a citizen should 
be severely punished. The measure was ley- 
eled directly against the Italians, whose claims 


dead man out of the wit. 
been insulted. 
for the murder. 
for citizenship. 


to the freedom and franehise of Romans were 
thus choked in the very utterance or suggese 
tion of a right. 

The measure was resisted by the allies. 
When the knights were disposed to espouse 
the eanse of the Latins, the Senate undertook 
to deprive the Equites of the judicial offices to 
whieh they were entitled. 
that neither could a knight obtain justice be- 


It came to pass 


fore a tribunal of senators, nor could a senator 
maintain his rights hefore a bar where the 
Equestrians were in a majority. 

Tn its attack upon the judicial power of the 
knights the Senate committed the management 
of the eause to Marcus Livrus Drusus, The 
propositions which he as tribune of the people 
brought before the assembly were that colonies 
should be established in Italy and Sicily to 
relieve the distress of the poor, that three 


ee end —_— a 


ROME, 


hundred new senators should Ie chosen trom 
the Equites, and that Jurymen or judges shor 
henceforth be chosen from the body this en- 
large. The measures were met with plausible 
objections, It was said that there were no 
more lands in Italy and Sicily to be colonized. 
The Senators resented the proposal to dilute 
their dignity by the addition of three hundred 
new members, and the knights were too shrewd 
to be deceived by the bait which dangled be- 
the 


Drusus were supported by many of the best 


fore them. Nevertheless measures of 
nen of the state, who were willing, in the 
desperate condition of the Republic, to aceept 
almost any plan which seemed to proniise 
relief. 

In the midst of great political agitation the 
laws proposed by the tribune were carried. 
Other clauses of more doubtful expediency— 
such as the one providing tor a distribution 
of corn, or that legalizing the plating of cop- 
per coins in imitation of silver—were added 
before the vote was taken; but all the pro- 
visions were included in one statute, so that, 
however objectionable certain parts might be, 
the whole had to be accepted or rejected to- 
gcther, So repugnant to the capitahsts and 
traders were those enactments relating to the 
coinage that the consul Privrerus induced the 
Senate to declare the laws of Drusus uneon- 
stitutional. Thus by their own act did the 
senators annul the legislation which, at least 
in its initial stages, had heen leveled against 
the exclusive rights of the Equestrian order. 
Tn about two 
from the 
It was necessary, therefore, that 


A erisis was now at hand. 
mouths more Drusus must retire 
tribunate. 
his measure for the enfranchisement of the 
Latins must be immediately carried, or else 


fail. 


that civil war seemed imminent. 


The spirit of partisanship ran so high 
Neverthe- 
lesx, Drusus attempted to secure the passage 
of his bill of citizenship; Dut on the day be- 
fore the meeting of the assembly to vote on 
the proposed enactment he was assassinated in 
He fell a vietim tu the mer- 
ciless lust of eanital, which, bind to its own 
true interest, wonld sooner gint itself to satiety 
than to secure perpetuity to the Republic by 
the loss of a few denarii. 


his own house. 
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The fall of Drusus, theneiy i) wal, 
did not wholly paralyze the worl ile 


had undertaken.  TTis colleagues in the tribu- 
nate still supported his measures, and the Ital- 
inns were called to the capital to aid in securing 
the right of franchise. 
the number of ten thousand nen, and marched, 


The Marsians rose to 


towards Rome; but they were met en route by 
ambassadors of the alarmed Senate, and were 
promised their rights if they would return. 
In many of the towns there were unmistaka- 
ble symptoms of revolt. The Roman preetor, 
Caius SeRviLivs, learning that an insurrection 
Was brewing in the Picenian town of Asculum, 
menaced the discontented people with threats 
of punishment. 
him todeath. The other Romans who lived in 
Ascnlum were also killed. Then the flame of 
revolt broke out everywhere. 


Thereupon they rose and put 


The rebellion had been carefully planned, 
AN the details had been discussed. Rome was 
to he destroyed. The town of Corfinium, on 
the river Aternus, was, under the new name 
of Italica, to become the capital of regenera- 
ted Tialy. The forms of the government that 
was tu be were all determined. The Samnite 
language was to be revived, but Latin was to 
of offetal 
The rebels were well armed and disciplined ae- 
cording to the Roman tactics. The day of 
the judgment of battle was at hand. 

The peril of the state evoked a certain 
measure of the old spirit of the Romans. Ma- 
rius offered his services to his country, as did 
also Lucius Sutta and Pusiivs Suipicius. In 
a short time an army of one hundred thousand 


remain the medium intercourse. 


men was at the disposal of the consuls, while 
the forces of the Latins were fully equal in 
numbers and discipline. TTostilities hegan in 
the year B. C. 90, and continued with vary- 
The 


principal fields of operation were in the region 


ing successes through several campaigns. 


between Picenum and Campania and in Sam- 
the first 
rather favorable to the insurgents, but in the 


nium, At onset the results were 
next two campaigns the Romans vained sev- 
eral victories. It appeared that the imsurrec- 
tien would) soon be suppressed and 
restored by force; but Rome had at last cdis- 


covered in the struggle the elements of a contlict 


pedee 
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which w- likely to be renewed te her own 
destruction, and was for this reason willine to 
bring about a settlement on a basis satisfactory 


to the Latin towns, As carly as the close of 


cf 


the first vear of the war, B.C. 
qegislative acts were brousht forward with a 


90, a series of 


view of pacifying the insurgents and bringing 
about a peace. The measures were precipi- 
tated by a threatened insurrection in Umbria 
and Etruria, and at a time when it was evi- 
dent that Rome must cither cifect a settlement 
or envage ina war with all Italy. The eonces- 
sions now proposed embraced two clauses, The 
first, known as the Juttan Law, granted en- 
franchisement to all Latins who had remained 
loyal to Rome, or who should now, by surren- 
The new citi- 
zens now to be reeognized as a factor in the 


The 


second, known as the Papintan Law, extended 
’ > 


deriny, renew their allegiance. 
state, were to be divided into ci¢ht tribes. 


the rights of citizenship to all Ttalians who, 
being now resident in Ttaly, should, within 
sixty days, register their names with the preter 
of the Republic. 

As scon as these concessions were made 
known to the insurgent states, the revolt he- 
gan to crumble. Rome had virtually conceded 
the very thing for which the Latins and Ital- 
jans were contending, and most of the rebels 
were willing to aceept the present offer rather 
The town of Nola, 
in Samnium, however, still refused to surren- 


than contend for more. 


der, and Southern Haly, remained, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the power of the insur- 
gent armies. 

In the mean time, however, events had 
occnrred at Rome which changed the whole 
current of afthirs, and influenced the suhse- 
quent history of the state. When Drusus was 
killed and his legislation overthrown, a dem- 
avogue named Quintus Varivs, obtained a 
brief ascendeney, and incited the leaders of 
the aristocratic party to prosecute all those 
who had favored the laws of Drnsus. Many 
of the hest citizens of Rome were brought be- 
fore the equestrian tribunals and condemned 
to exile. JEmilius Scaurus was arrested and 
tried, but his popularity was so great as to secure 
his acquittal. These persecutions soon brought 
ahout a reiction, which led to the adoption 


i 


ofa statute, proposed by the tribune PLantivs 
Sinvasts, by which the appointment of the 
judicial officers was taken from the control of 
the knights, and intrusted to the axsembly of 
The 


turned avalnst those who had been the authors 


the tribes. convictions ceased or were 
of the late procecding~, several of whom, in- 
eluding Varins himself, were sent into ban- 
ixshment. 

The concessions made to the Latins and 
Italians proved to be less salutary than was 
expected, The legislation had been contrived 
with the usual cunning which marked the acts 
of the Homan Senate. The eight new tribes 
were set last on the list, so that if twenty-two 
of the thirty-five old tribes should vote fora 
given measure, the recent citizens were not 
called at all. Moreover, the voting-place was 
still in Rome, and to the alles an election in- 
volved a trip to the capital. Some would thus 
he obliged to come from the valley of the Po, 
and others from the peninsula of Bruttium. 
These considerations led to much dissatixtac- 
tion among the allies, who perceived in the 
coneessions another example of how the Ro- 
man Senate, appearing to concede, conceded 
not at all. 
(. SS) it hecame necessary to make a formal 
declaration against Mithridates, king of Poutus, 
Such a step was attended with unusual em- 
The treasury of Rome had 


heen drained to meet the expenses of the ser- 


In the third year of the war (B. 


barrassments. 


vile and social wars, and it was found neces- 
sary to sell the land in front ef the capital in 
order to raise funds for a new consular army. 

A financial crisis was precipitated upon the 
country. 
whom were themselves deeply in debt, were 
cut off from their revenues in the East, and 
Meanwhile the debtors 
added to the general distress by reviving the 


The capitalists of the city, many of 


became bankrupt. 


Genucian Law, by which they were empowered 
to collect from those who had charged them 
usurious rates of interest fourfold the amount 
which they had paid above the legal rate. 
This Jed to an insurrection of the creditors, 
who assembled in the fornm and killed the 
preter, AULUS Scemproyivs ASELLIO, through 
whose influence the old law had been revived. 

As already said, it became necessary to 
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press with vigor the war against Mithridat -. 
By a series of aggressions in Asin Minor, most 
of which were directed against the allies of 
Rome, this ambitious king had compelled the 
Senate to make a vigorous opposition acuinst 
him, or elxe abandon Asia Minor to his sway. 
In B.C. 88, Mithridates expelled from their 
dominions the kings of Cappadocia and Bi- 
thynia, aud in spite of the Roman armies in the 
country, overran uearly the whole of the 
In the 
eampaigns, he is said to have ordered the 


provinee of Asia. course of these 
massacre of at least eighty thousand Roman 
subjeets, and for a while it appeared doubtful 
whether a vestige of the authority of the Sen- 
ate would be Jeft in the country beyond the 
AEigean. 

In the choice of a general to command in 
the Mithridatie war, the lot fell to Leervus 
CORNELIUS SULLA, now one of the consuls of 
the Republie. 
whom Byron has designated as the ‘ man- 


This remarkable character, 


slayer,” and deseribed as ‘tthe most lueky 
among mortals anywhere,” is one of the most 
He was 
born of an aristocratic lineage, in B.C. 138, 
His first pub- 
lie service was in the Jugurthine war, in whieh 


unique figures in) Roman history. 
and lived to the age of sixty. 


he served as a queestor in the army of Marius. 
He remained with that austere commander 
during the times of the Cimbric invasion, and 
in B. C, 103 was elected military tribune. 
From this time forth he beeame the rival of 
Marius, becoming the leader of the Optimate 
party, as Marius was of the old savage repub- 
leanism of uneultured Rome. The feud be- 
tween the two chieftains was for awhile allayed 
by the common perils of the social war. With 
the outbreak of the troubles in the East, both 
desired the command against Mithridates; but 
the rising renown of Sulla, and the adyaneed 
age of Marius—whieh ecireumstanees had al- 
ready raised the former to the consulship—led 
to the choice of the Sulla to command in the 
hazardous enterprise of recovering Asia Minor. 

Great was the chagrin of Marius. The 
slumbers of his old age were disturbed with 
fierce jealousv. He left his home at Misennm, 
and encamped with the young soldiers who 
were drilling in the Campus Martins. 


In or- 


der to heighten his popularity, he exerted 

self to seeure, through the tribune Priv 
SveLvictus, the jutroduction of a new statute 
The 
posed were three in number: First, that the citi- 


fiver of the Italians. measures so pre 
zeus recently entranchised and assigned to the 
eight new tribes should now be redistributed 
among the tribes already existing; secand, 
that all who had Teen condemned to exile in 
the time of the Varian prosecutions should be 
recalled; and third, that every senater who 
owned more than two thousand denarii should 
lose his seat in the Senate. In order to pre- 
vent the passage of these radical laws, Sulla, 
who was now preparing for his eastern cam- 
paign, hastened from Nola to Rome, and ce- 
eared all the remaining days of the year to he 
holidays, for on a holiday no law could be te- 
gally adopted. Sulpicius, however, with the 
support of Marius, raised a foree, and drove 
Sulla from the eity. A resolution was then 
adopted by the assembly transferring to Marius 
the command of the Mithridatic expedition. 
But when two military tribunes were sent te 
the camp at Nola to assume command of the 
army, they were killed by Sulla’s soldiers, who 
demanded to be led against the capital Sulla 
was by no means loath to vive a favorable an- 
swer to their clamor. With six legions he lett 
the eamp at Nola, marched to Rome, expelled 
Marins and Sulpicius, encamped his army in 
the eity, and summoned the Senate.’ A reso- 
lution was adopted by whieh Marius and his 
supporters were declared public enemies; but 
the old republican succeeded in making his 
excape.  Sulpieius was captured and put. to 
death. 

Tn order to seeure the ground thus gained, 
the laws passed during the tribunate of Sul- 
picius were revoked, and three new measures 
adopted, with a view to the restoration of the 
ancient prerovatives of the Senate. The first 
of these laws was a provision limiting the 
power of the tribunes of the people, and re- 
quiring every legislative proposition to be first 
submitted to the Senate, as was the usage he- 
fore the passage of the Hortensian Law. The 


'This was the first occasion in the history of 
tome on which an army had been encamped within 
the city walls. 
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second guvivision revived the old Servian Law 
for voting im the cette ecatucretes while rhe 
third enactment provided for dilime vacant 
seat= In the Senate dy the clection of three 
hundred new members, all to be chosen trom 
the Optimates. Asa ~op for the poor, some 
Causes were added for the establishment of 
colonies, and the reduction of the rate of in- 
terest. 
the election of B.C. 
Tavius and Corxeuics Cixxa—both Opti- 


Having remained in Rome until atter 
SV, in which Cyrits Ov- 


mutes—were chosen consuls, Sulla extorted a 
promise from the new officers that the new law 
should be faithfully executed, and then left 
Ttaly to proseeute the war with Mithridates. 
\fier a perilous escape from Rome the aged 
Marius made his way to Ostia and took ship 
for Afriea; but the vessel was presently driven 
ashore near the Cireeian headland. TTere he 
was left to perish, but found a temporary 
refuge in a fisherman’s hut. Afterwards he 
fled into the swamps of Minturne, and sank 
Here 


his pursuers overtook him, dragged him from 


himself up to his throat in a quagmire. 


the marsh, and before the magistrates, by whom 
he was condemned to death; fora great reward 
had heen offered for his head. Te was aecord- 
ingly pitehed into a dark dungeon, and a 


But 


when he entered the prison and met the un- 


Cimbrie slave was sent to dispateh him. 


quenchable gleam of the savage yveteran’s eves 
glaring at him out of the darkness, he quailed 
betore the apparition and could not perform 
his task. ‘Durst thou kill Caius Marius?” 
said a steady and solemn voice out of the 
gloom, and the slave fled, repeating to those 
who sent him, “T can not kill Caius Marius.” 

The magistrates were also seized with a spell, 
and said one to another, ‘ Let him go and find 
his fate in some foreign land, lest the gods 
who preside over Roman hospitality should 
smite us for our crime.” The exile then ex- 
caped to the island of .Eniria, where he was 
joined by some friends, and thence made Mis 
On reaching the site of Car- 
thave a messenver came to him from the pree- 


Wily, toe Lier: 


tor Spextiuivs, bringing a warning not to land 
in the country under penalty of death. Then it 
was that he who lad been six times consul of 
Rome made to the envey the celebrated an- 
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swers “Co and tell the pretor that you have 
seen Caius Marius sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage.” He, however, obeyed the warning, 
and sailed away with his son to the island of 
Cereina. 

Meanwhile in Rome there remained a strong 
shortly 
after the departure of Sulla the tribunes of the 
people, led by the eonsul Cinna, brought for- 


party favorable to the Marian eause. 


ward a measure looking to the enrollment of 
the enfranchised Italians among the thirty-tive 
tribes, and the recall of those who had been 
banizhed. The other consul, Cneius Octavius, 
at the head of the senatorial party opposed the 
measure with great violence, and civil war 
broke out in the city. The riot grew to such 
frightful proportions that ten thousand people 
were killed. The party of Octavius gained 
the day, and Cinna, with his following, fled 
from the city. 
nia he gained over a portion of the army posted 


Making his way into Campa- 
there, and marehed on Rome. Marius, who 
was watehing from afar, returned in haste to 
Ttaly, captured Ostia, and effected a junction 
with Cinna. Meanwhile the Senate had sum- 
moned home Pompeius from Gaul and Metel- 
With the troops com- 
manded by these generals, an effort was made 
to regain what was lost; but the larger part 
of the soldiers were in sympathy with the 
Marian party, and the Senate was obliged to 
reeognize Cinna as consul. Marius himself 
refused to enter Rome until the sentence of 
outlawry should be revoked. When this was 
done the army marched through the gates, 
and a scene began such as Rome had never 


lus from Sanimium. 


witnessed before. For five days massacre held 
Distinguished men 
Octavius was 


murdered while sitting in his chair of office 


a earniva! in the streets. 
were cut down by hundreds. 


Generals and 
When 
Cinna’s vengeance was appeased that of Marius 
The trucu- 


and wearing his consular robes. 
orators were slain in every quarter. 


sti! demanded fresh butcheries. 
Jent old man was now in the height of his 
vlory. After he had = glutted himself with 
blood he demanded and obtained the passage 
of an act by which Sulla was condemned and 
his property confiscated. 

When in B. C. 87 the time for the election 
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WS 
AN 


MARIUS AMONG THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE, 


Drawn by FI. Vogel. 


IL 


CNIS LAST E 


arrived, (is lool himoseff and = Marins pro- 
daimed = consuls withentt the formality of a 
ballot. 


African soothsayer, whe had predicted thet 


Thus was filtilled the propheey of the 


Marius should be seven ties consul of Rome. 
The end, however, was at hand. We wham 
the sword of the Cimbric slave had) spared 
now perished on the sword of lis own passion, 
Tormented with constant apprebeusion of his 
enemies, liaunted by superstition, and finding 
no further vent for his ferocity, he sought ob- 
livion in drink. On the thirteenth day of bis 
consulship ie died, in the seventy-tirst year 
Cinna, however, continued to rule 
for two years longer, Without regard to the 
forms of law, he appetated Lucius VaLernivs 
Fiacets to the consulship, and at the end of 


of his ave. 


the term brought it about that himself and 
Cnreivs Papricvs Carnso should be declared 
cousuls for two years longer. 

Let us now trace the career of Sulla. Early 
in B.C. ST he landed with five levions in 
the Hellenic 
peninsila he paused to capture Athens, which 
Archelatis, who 


Epirus. On his way across 
was sacked by his soldiers. 

had defended the city, made bis cseape and 
joined a second army sent by Mithridates into 
Greece, and now in Beeotia, Sulla met his 
enemies on the field of Cineronea, and inflicted 
on them a severe defeat. In 


year, B.C. .85, another battle was fought at 


the following 


Oncuomusts, in whieh the Romans were again 
victorious. In the mean time Lyerus VaLenivs 
Fracecs, who bad been sent to the East to su- 
persede Sulla in the command, lauded in Greece 
with two legions, and used all his arts to lidiuce 
But Sulla’s 


and 


a detection in the Roman army. 
soldiers adhered steadily to lis cause, 
Flaccus soon afterward Jost his Tite in a mu- 
tiny of his own troops, 

By this time the people of the provincial 
states of the East had had cnouch of Mithri- 
dates. 
gentler master of the two. The Crecks openly 


They had found that Rome was the 


expressed their preference fora restoration of 
Reman authoritv. The victories of Sulla con- 
duced to the same result. The younger Mith- 
ridates was defeated near Pergamus by the 
Norman cenerul Pindbria, whe sueceeded in 


capturing the eity. The king hectic ax ieus 
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to save the wreck of his dominion by securing 
the Dest terms possible from his vanquisher. 
Sulla met Mithridates in I. C. 4, at the town 
of Dardanus, and there the terms of a settle- 
ment were dictated and accepted. The Poutie 
king was compelled to surrender all his con- 
quests, to contine his claims to Pontus proper, 
to surrender his cighty ships of war, and to 
pay an indemnity of three thousand talents. 
Sulla then proceeded ayvainst Fimbria, who, 
being abandoned by his soldiers, fled to Per- 
gamus and committed suicide. The conqueror 
then imposed a contribution of twenty talents 
upon the provinee of Asia, and the inhabitants 
of the country, in order to meet the requisi- 
tion, were obliged to borrow the money trom 
the Roman usnrers at a ruinous rate of 
interest, 

In B.C. 84 Sulla found himself in a situa- 
tien to write a letter to the Senate, announe- 
ing the overthrow of Mithridates and the 
pacification of the East. The Marian party 
now held complete possession of Rome, and 
the news of Sulla’s victory sounded a death- 
knell in their ears. The Senate sent ambas- 
sadors to Sulla, expressiug their desire for 
peace; buat the two consuls, Cinna and Carbo, 
knowing that a reconciliation was impossible, 
prepared for the worst. Cinna, at the head 
of a large force, set out for Greece, but on 
reaching Ancona a mutiny broke out among 
his soldiers, and be was killed. Nevertheless 
preparations continued, and before Sulla eould 
reach Tialy an army of two hundred thousand 
had been raiscd to resist him.  Jis own forees 
munabered but forty thousand, but these were 
veterans who were devotedly attached to their 
leader. In the spring of B. C. 83° Sulla 
landed at Brundusium, and began bis march 
on Rome. The consuls were armed with die- 
tatorial powers, but nothing availed to stay his 
progress, Several of the leaders of the con- 
sular armies went over to his standard. Ie 
detcated the consul Norbanus at Mount Tifata, 
won over the troops of Scipie, blockaded 
Capua, and wintered in Campania. 

Meanwhile Nonbaxts the 
Cares Marivs—thourh the latter was not of 


and younger 


Tecal aee—were chosen consuls, and Sulla and 
lis adherents were deelared enemies of the Re- 
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public. In the spring of B. C. 82 the war was 
renewed, but Marius, in the first battle, touche 
at Sacriportus, was overwhelmingly deteated, 
At this the preter, Damasippus, acting ander 
the orders of Marius, put to death the Jeading 
Optimates in Rome and evacuated the city. 
Many eminent senators were murdered in their 
own seats in the chamber. Both of the cediles 
wud the pontitex maximus, Quintus Mucins 
Scevola, were murdered before the desperate 
Sulla 


soon entered the city without opposition, but 


Marians relaxed their grasp on Rone. 


presently set out to the North to join Metellus 
acuinst the consul Carbo, who still commianded 
a large army in Etruria. 

While these movements were taking place 
an unexpected turn was given to the tempes- 
tuons tides which were surging through Italy. 
The Samnites and Lueanians, still harboring 
the grudges of centuries, rose in revolt, and 
under their able leader, Pontius TrLesencs, 
marehed first on Preeneste and then on Rome. 
Pontius saw amid the distraetions of the civil 
war a final opportunity of avenging the wrougs 
of centuries. To him the party of Marius and 
the party of Sulla were both alike, and lhe 
declared his purpose to avenge the wrongs of 
generations by destroying the lair ‘in which 
the Roman wolyes had made their den ”— 
meaning Rome. 

The Samnite leader came near entering the 
city. 
who, hearing of the peril, turned back from 


Only the opportune arrival of Sulla, 


Etruria, prevented the catastrophe. As it was, 
Telesinus reached the Colline Gate, and was 
One of the 
fiercest: battles ever fought in Italy ensued, 


there confronted by the veterans. 


and Sulla was on the point of suffering an 
overthrow; but he suddenly bethought bin af 
the gods, and prayed to the Pythian Apollo. 
Then the tide tumed, and the Samnites were 
utterly routed. Three thousand prixoners were 
taken into the Campus Martius and butchered, 
Tt was the end of the Samnite nation. 

The scenes 
Sulla, as the 


master of Rome, threw the reine to the Opti- 


Then began the proseription. 
that ensued beggar deseription. 


mates and set them ihe example of destrue- 
tion, 
party. 


The aim was to annihilate the Marian 
It was to be torn out root and branch. 
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To this end the relentle-- dor Rome 
drew up a proseription list, which inelided not 
only those who had taken an active part in 
the recent strugele, but also the leading citi- 
zeus und even prominent Italians at a distance 
A reward was oflered tor the 


heads of all the proscribed. 


trom the city. 
Their estates 
were confiscated. None inivht offer them shel- 
ter. When the first list was exhausted another 
AWS htaly: 
Forty- 

The 


estates of those who were destroyed were put 


was prepared, and then another. 
Wis a seene of ever-reeurring murder, 
seven thousand persous were butchered. 


up at anetion; but none dared to hid for the 
confiscated property exeept the known friends 
of Bulla. Jt beeame the order to kill men 
merely to secure their property. To have a 
villa was equivalent to a death-warrant. In 
many killed and their 
names added to the proscription list afterward. 


instances men were 
All these atrocities were sanctioned by the 
Senate, which body not only formally approved 
of all things done under Sulla’s consulate, but 
proceeded to order an equestrian statue to be 
set up in the forum, inseribed to Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sulla, the Adappy General. 

The kindly consul next proceeded to reyo- 
lutionize the government by a restoration of 
the ancient régime. All the old prerogatives 
of the Senate were restored to that body, and 
every popular feature which had been intro- 
duced into the political system of Rome was 
abrogated. It was one of those unreasoning, 
haekward movements in the poliey of states 
te which no amount of force or statecratt has 
Sulla 
was made dietator with unlimited powers to 
Tle proceeded in the 


ever been able to vive permanency. 


redrganize the Republic. 
exercise of his authority to reduce the tribunes 
to a state of miserable dependency, and to 
close the office to all but members of the sen- 
atorial order. Tt was also enacted that the 
consulship, as of old, must follow the prietor- 
ship, and the pretorship succeed the questor- 
ship. The law forbidding the reclection of a 
consul was abrogated, and that requiring an 
interval of ten years between a first and see- 
ond vlection was revived. The college of prw- 
tors was increased from six members to eight, 


and that of the questors from twelve to twenty 
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Three 


the Senate, all of them being from) the cques- 


audred new mnembers were cleeted te 
trian order. The judees were ew restricted 
tu the senatorial rank, the college of the priests 
was made a close corporation with power tu 
fil] its own vacancies. The presidency of the 
criminal courts was assizned to the prictors, 
and a new order was established by which in 
the trial of civil causes a single judge should 


In 


addition to these measures, certain sumptuary 


preside instead of a bench of jurymen. 


laws were enacted by which the amount to he 
expenied at banquets and funerals was limited. 

In no part of this reietionary legislition 
were Sulla and his party doomed to greater 
disappointnent than in his scheme of coluni- 
zation. The contiseated land: of the Italians 
were for the most part bestowed on the vet- 
erans of the army, and the Optimates were 
so little skilled in the nature of man and the 
tendencies of the times as to suppose that these 
old soldiers whose Hist of plunder and destruc- 
tion had been gratified in so many eampaigns, 
could now be converted into industrious citi- 
zens by the simple expedient of a colony. 
How dull and insipid to a centurion who had 
reveled in the excesses of the Mithridatie war, 
and afterward in the greater leense of the 
evil conflict in Etaly, must have appeared the 
apple trees and sheep on a farm in Pieenum ! 
The history of subsequent times soon reveals 
the fact that this old soldier clement was the 
most inflammable and dangerous of all Haly. 

Hitherto no one had held the office of die- 
tator for a longer period than six months. 
Sulla kept his power for nearly three years, 
during which time the Roman Republic was 
Suddenly in B.C. 
79, without previous notifieation of his inten- 


absolutely at his disposal. 


tions, he resigned his office and deelared him- 
self ready to render an aceount for his deeds. 


No one durst bring charges against him. He 
retired withont molestation to his villa at Pu- 
teoli, and there began to take his rest. Ele 


zealously sought the pleasures of privacy, and 
allowed his mind to be distracted as little as 
possible with the affairs of the state, It was 
not in the nature of things, however, that his 
influenee should at once eease to be felt either 


in Rome or the provinees. Tle was. still em- 
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ployed as the arbiter of disputes, and was ae- 
eustomed to renders decisions in the same mer- 
He husied 
hhinuself in writing his autobiography, of whieh 
On the 
day before his death he had one of the quies- 
tors strangled diy his bed-ide for some aet of 


eiless way as when in publie life, 


twenty-two books were completed. 


official dishonesty. If was a fitting prelim- 


inary to his exit. He died at the age of sixty, 
aml was honored with the most claborate fu- 
neral which had ever been witnessed in Rome, 
This tomb was built in the Campus Martius, 
and bore the following inseription, composed 
hy himself: ‘* No friend ever did me a kindness, 
no enemy a@ wrong, without receiving a full re- 
qatal.” Por once the epitaph was in keeping 
with the character of the dead. 

After the death of Sulla, the atfhirs of the 
Republic went rapidly from had to worse. 
The extreme oligarchs had their fill of satis- 
faction, bat all other classes of persons were 
Under the new or- 
der—which was the old order with all of its 
worst conditions—the rich grew richer and the 
poor, poorer. 


gloomy and discontented. 


It was an age of plunder under 
The accumulated wealth 
of generations was squandered in debasing 


the sanction of law, 


Juxuries, and the brutal passions of the people 
exelted by the bleody combats of the arena. 
Phe number of gladiatorial shows and funeral 
games was greatly multiplied. Costly ban- 
quets gave opportunity for the expenditure of 
whole fortunes in the attempted gratification 
of insatiable appetites, On one oceasion Lu- 
eullus is said to have expended on a supper 
viven to Cicero and Atticus the sum of one 
hundred and seventy thousand sesterees eqniv- 
alent to seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Under the condition of affairs, the oligarehy 
soon became as weak as it was absolute. Though 
there were many who had Sulla’s spirit, there 
was none who had his abilities. Soon after 
his death the rumbling of discontent began to 
The consul Lepr- 


DUS undertook to revolutionize the revolution, 


be heard in the Republic. 


aud was only prevented from suecess by the 
opposition of the other consul, Carutvs, the 
leader of the Optimates. It was found neces- 
sary, however, to calm the roaring multitude 
with a distribution of corn, and to send the 
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two consuls out of Italy. The rivals, however, 
soon raised armies, and went to war. Lepidus 
was defeated in a battle near the Campns Mar- 
tius, and driven from the country. 

At this epoch the hopes of the Marian party 
This able 
leader contemplated not only the overthrow 
of the aristoeraey, but the establishment of 
independence for the Spanish provinces. He 
became equally influential with the Roman 
population and the native tribes of the peuin- 


were revived by Sertorius in Spain. 


sula. For eight years (B. CG. 7-72) he main- 


tained himself against the most strenuous 
The 


Roman armies which were sent to Spain were 


efforts of the Senate for his suppression. 


suceessively defeated, and at one time there 
was good ground for apprehending that Ser- 
Finally 
the command of the Reman forces was trans- 
ferred to Cnercs Pomperus, afterwards known 
as Pompey the Great, who now appeared on 


torius would earry the war into Italy. 


the stage to begin his distinguished career. 
He was a member of the party of Sulla, but 
was more moderate than the extreme members 
of that faction, He won considerable reputa- 
tion in the Civil War; and at the close of 
that struggle was appointed, in accordance 
with his own request, to suppress the Spanish 
rebellion. 
through the Alps and the Pyrenees, and en- 


In B.C. 77 he made his way 


countered the forees of Sertorius at Lauro and 
Sucro. In both battles Pompeius was worsted, 
and it appeared probable that his ambitions 
would end in eomplete disaster; but his col- 
The 


war then continued with varying suecesses for 


league, Metellus, came to his assistance. 


five years, until in B. C. 72 Sertorius was as- 
sassinated hy a certain Paperna, who was pres- 
ently thereafter defeated by Pompey, and the 
insurrection brought to an end, 

During the Spanish war the Republic was 
disturbed in all her borders. 
fested with and outlaws. 
The Mediterranean swarme with pirates, and 


Ttaly was in- 
bands of robhers 
the brigand tribes of Macedonia openly defied 
the Roman arms. Mithridates, too, had watched 
his opportunity, and lent his aid to Sertorius. 
Against him in B. C. 74 was sent an army 
under command of Lnenllus. Ft thus hap- 


pened that Rome, under the management of 
14. 


the effete oligarchy, was left withww) 1 
quate defense: one army was in Spi 
the other in the East. 
took no thought for the morrow. 
herself up to the passion of the hour, and went 


The capital, hioweres, 


She gave 


to the cireus. 

At this time one of the ehief scurees of 
entertainment to the Roman people was the 
vluliatorial shows. The training of gladiators 
Schools 
were established, in which swordsmen were 
carefully trained for the bloody sports of the 
urena. 


had become a business—a_ profession. 


One of the most flourishing of these 
The 
trained for the combats were mostly Celts and 


institutions was at Capua. men there 


Thracians. Among these, the most distin- 
guished gladiator was Sparraccs. Seizing an 
opportunity he headed an insurrection of’ his 
own class, burst out of the town, and made 
his head-quarters in the erater of Vesuvius. 
The slaves of the neighborhood also rose in re- 
He svon found 
himself at the head of a hundred thousand 
men—desperate savages, who fell upon the 
first Roman force which they could tind, de- 
feated it, and armed themselves with the spoils. 


InRe 


routed by the insurgents, and for a while it 


volt, and joined his standard. 


72 the consular armies were both 


appeared vertain that Spartaeus would aecom- 
plish his purpose of escaping from the eountry, 
crossing the Alps and dismissing his followers 
to their homes. The gladiators, however, 
could not be controlled hy their leader. They 
preferred, even at the peri] of destruction, to 
glut themselves for a season on the riches of 
Etalss. 
assumed the command of the Roman arniy, 


Tn the following year Marcts CRAssts 


and succeeded after a brief campaign in driy- 
ing the gladiators into Southern Ftaly. Here 
Spartacus made a leagne with the Cilician 
pirates, and paid them a large sum to trans- 
pert his forees into Sicily. The treacherous 
buecaneers, however, ax soon as they had re- 
ceivell the money, sailed away and left Spar- 
tacus to his fate. 
for his life. 
but succeeded in lreaking through the lHnes 
amd escaping into Lucania. Thither he was 
followed and overtaken on the river Silarus. 
Here the decisive hattle was fought, and the 


He was now obliged to fight 
He was besieged by Crassus, 
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gladiators after conte-ting the field with the | they joined their interests and proclaimed their 


eourage of despair and having twelve thousand 
A small 
remnant escaped inte Cisalpine Gaul, and was 


of their number slain, were routed.! 


there exterminated by Pompeius, who was 
then returning from his victories in Spain, 
Nor was the latter, who was jealous of the 
inilitary reputation of Crassus, slow to claim 
the credit of the result for himself.“ For,” 


sympathy with the popular party. They pro- 
posed in ease of an election to restore the 
prerogatives of the tribunes. Pompeius by his 
brilliant military reputation, Crassus by his 
enormous wealth, and beth by their lavish 
promises were chosen for the eoveted office. 
The former was granted a triumph, and the 


| latter an ovation, as the eustomary rewards 


DEATH OF SPARTACUS. 
Drawn by H, Vogel. 


eaid he in a message to the Senate, ‘* Crassus 
has defeated the enemy in battle, but TE have 
plucked out the war by its roots.” 

The two generals, however, were not cdis- 
posed to quarrel, but rather to make the most 
of the political situation. They both desired 
the consulship, and both were legally inelig- 
shle to the ofhce, In arder te ent the knot 


Tt was just lefore this battle that the ineident 
eceurrell so numy times related of Spartacus. An 
attendant brought him a herse, but, instead of 
mounting, he thrust hin through with his sword, 
saying, as the animal fell: “Tf 1 am victorious | 
shall have horses enough; if Tam defeated I shall 
have no need of this one.” 


rendered for distinguished services to their 
country. 

The new administration kept its pledge 
with the people. In B. ©. 70 Pompetus se- 
eured the passave of an act restoring to the 
tribunes the power of which they had been 
stripped by the eonstitution of Sulla, The 
reform was next directed to the purification 
of the conrts—a more difficult task than the 
restoration of the tribunate; nor is it likely 
that the monopoly of the judieial offices hy the 
Senate could Lave been broken but for one of 
those circumstances which to the casual obser- 


| ver appearing aeeidental are by the historian, 
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with whom no event is an accident, known to 
be a part of that unvaried scheme in accard- 
anee with which the destinies of the world are 
fulfilled. It was at this juncture that Viernes, 
the provineial governor of Sicily, carried the 
abuses of his office to such a scandalous excess 
as to compel a decision of the question whether 
Of all the 
rapacious and plundering robbers into whose 
hands the Roman provinces had fallen, no 
other perhaps had ever equaled Verres in 


Rome were to be master or he. 


ernelty and vreed. He systematically de- 
spoiled Sicily, not merely to enrich him-elf—to 
fill his already ghutted coffers to overtlowing 
with the treasures wrung from the blood and 
sweat of hundreds of thousands of peasants— 
but also to lay by an enormous overplus or 
corruption fund for the express purpose of 
buying up the Roman courts, before whose 
bar he was liable to be arraigned at the expir- 
ation of his official term. 
continued to reb and accumulate, until at last 


For three years he 


the outery of the starving island reached even 
the dull ears of Rome. Articles of inpeach- 
ment were declared against him, and his pros- 
ecution was undertaken by Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Such was the appalling array of 
damning facts and such the vehemence, abil- 
itv, and fiery eloquence of the prosecutor, and 
such the rising indignation of the Roman pop- 
ulace against the great provincial robber who 
had so unblushingly despoiled Sicily, that in 
order to escape the worst he fled from the 
city and went into exile. 

ILGCIus ATRELIUS 
Corra, the praetor, brought forward a law by 
which it was enacted that one-third of the 
judges should be chosen from the senatorial 
rank, another third from the equestrian order, 


The tides were now in. 


helow the 
The statute was speedily adopted, 
The 
popularity of the Jatter had constantly in- 
creased during their term of office, and this, 
too, without their incurring a positive hostility 
from the Senate. 


and the remainder from citizens 
knights. 
and received the approval of the consuls. 


The two leaders vied with 
each other in the competition for applause. 
The one made a lavish use of his means and 
the other of his milktary reputation — not 
scorning the arts of the demagogue—to make 


themselves the centers of the admiration of 
Rome.? 

The next menace to the Republic was given 
by the Mediterranean pirates. The whole sea 
Twiee in the 
previous history of the country—onee in B. C. 


was infested with their eraft. 


105 and again in 7S—their suppression had 
heen attempted; but they swarmed all the 
more, until from Pheenicia to Spain there was 


not a square mile of sate water. Every coast 


TOMPEIUS MAGNUS. 


was kept in terror by the pirate vessels hover- 
ine along the horizan. Italy herself was an- 
noyed beyond measure by these brigands of 

?An interesting incident is related of this bid- 
ding for popular favor on the part of Pomperus. 
Among the many customs prevalent in the city 
was that which required the Roman knight to ap- 
pear on a certain oveasion betore the censors, to 
give an account of the exploits which he had per- 
formed in arms, the generals nnder whom he had 
served, and to deliver up his horse. Pompeins 
appeared, wearing his badges of office and Jeading 
his steed, and, advancing to the censor, gave in 
humble attitnde an account of his own career as 
a soldier. The officer addressed him, saying: 
“Have you, O Pompeius Magnus, served all the 
campaigns which the law requires?” The general 
replied: “I have served them all—and under my- 
self as general!” Then the people shouted. 
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the deep. They seized the coast towns, made 
their way inland, plundered and burned villas, 
and finally made a toray along the Appian 
Way, seizing and carrying away two Roman 
pretors.| 

The chict seat of the buccanecrs—if seat 
that might be ealled which was only a lair— 
was in Cilicia, in Asia Minar. Here the mal- 
eontents of the Hast congregated, and sought 
by the hazardous profession of piracy to be 
avenged for the wrones which the Roman 
governors had inflicted on their respective 
countries. They heeame the enemies of the 
Tuman race, and regarded all the fruits of 


The life 


led by them was wild, free, contemptuous of 


eivilization as contraband of war. 


danger. More and more they gamed the as 


cendency, and more and more Rome felt the 
distress oceasioned by the destruction of her 


eommeree. At last the tribune GABINIUS pro- 


posed a heroic remedy. He brought forward 


a bill in the Senate and assembly, providing 
that a general of consular rank should be 
ehosen with full power to have command 
of the whole Mediterranean for three years. 
The surrounding ecasts also, to the distance 
of fifty miles inland, were to be under his ju- 


risdietion. He was to have twenty-four sub- 


ordinate eommanders, und a fleet of five hun- 


1 Many amusing things are told of the conduct 
of the pirates in their war upon mankind. They 
were magnanimous rascals, full of jocularity. Of 
course their great enemy was Rome, but their 
booty was mostly derived from the commerce of 
other states. It was the eustom of the times, 
when a Roman chanced to fall into the hands of 
an enemy, for him at once to declare his citi- 
zenship as a subject of the Imperial Republic. 
This was generally snfficient to secnre for him im- 
mediate exemption from punishment or persecu- 
tion. It appears. however, that the Cilician tree- 
booters were net properly inspired with a sense 
of the overpowering inajesty of Rome. Whenever 
they took one of the great race prisoner he would, 
after the manner, ery ont,“ Tamra Roman citizen.” 
Therenpon the pirates would gather around him 
in feigned admiration, get down on their knees, 
salute him as a superior being, ask his pardon for 
their rnde violence to his sacred person, They 
would adjust his garments, being careful to ar- 
range his toga d@ fe mode. Then, when the farce 
had heen carried ont to their satisfaction, they 
would Jet dawn a ladder into the sea, and tell him 
to depart in peace. If he refused to descend, they 
would push him headlong into the brine! 
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dred ships. Tlis military chest was to he 

supplied with six thousand talents; and the 

number of soldiers to be placed at his disposal 
was to be limited only by his own desires. 

) ‘Phe name of Pompeius was not mentioned in 
the Till, but there could he no mistake as to 
whom Gabinins and the people had in mind. 
The measure was violently opposed in the 
Senate, but was enthusiastically adopted hy 

«the assembly. Among those through whose 
influence the law was finally passed was Carcs 
Junius Corsar, already a recognized leader of 

| the democratic party, and just now returned 
from his quiestorship in Spain. 


was ehosen to the responsible position of com- 


mander. For two years after the expiration 


i 

| As soon as the bill was adopted, Pompeius 
| of his consulship he had lived in retiracy, and 
' now in B.C. 67 he was called to the per- 
formance of one of the most onerous duties 
ever imposed on a Roman general. Early in 
| the tullowing year he entered upon his work 
| with an energy fully equal to the high expee- 
tations of the people. The Mediterranean was 


divided into thirteen parts, and a eertain con- 


tingent of ships, under command of a legate, 
was stationed in each to cruise against the pi- 
rates, while Pompeius himself, with the greater 
part of the fleet, beginning at the pillars of 
Hercules and making his way eastward, swept 
the sea clean of the buccaneers. In the space 
of forty days not a piratical vessel was left in 
the Mediterranean west of Htaly, 
was resumed, and eorn began to pour into the 


Commerce 


empty markets of Rome. 

Pompeius then sailed to the east with a 
fleet of sixty ships, and attacked the pirates 
in the seat of their empire in Cilicia, Tle 
drove their craft before him, and finally eom- 
pelled them to give battle at Carascesium, 
They were utterly defeated, and fled each ship 
to tts own biding-place. But Pompeius hunted 
them down in every bay, inlet, and ereck, 
until the whole nest was broken up and de- 
stroved. Twenty thousand of the sea-robbers 
were eaptured and were eompelled to settle 
in the Cilician towns among the colonists of 
Achaia. The whole enterprise of elearing the 
ocean from end to end had occupied hut eighty- 


| nine days. In this brief space of time the 
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navigation of the Mediterranean had been 
made as safe as in the days succeeding the 
overthrow of Carthage. 

In the mean time hostilities had been re- 
newed by Mithridates, king of Pontus. Even 
before the death of Sulla, that monarch had 
to be again subdued in a conflict called the 
Second Mithridatie War. 
of Lucunius and Corra, hostilities had heen 
again renewed, and Mithridates bad heen de- 


In the consulship 


feated in a great battle near the Granicus, in 
which his army of nearly two hundred thou- 
From 


the affhirs of Asia Minor 


sand men was seattered to the winds. 
this time B. C. 


were in an extremely unsettled condition. 


me 


69, 


zl) 


' his most celebrated orations, and Manilius had 
the gratification of seeing the resvlution adopted 
by whieh powers were conferred on Pompcius 
never betore intrusted to a citizen of Rome. 

It is related that the latter shrank from the 
assumption of sv great responsibilities, declar- 
ins his preterence for the privilege of retiring 
to the quiet of private life. But there is little 
doubt of the insincerity of sueh a declaration ; 
for Pompeius showed both in his previous and 
subsequent career that he emulated the fime 
of Seipio rather than that of Cincinnatus. 
Among the first aets of the general was an 
edict annulling the laws of Lucullus, and re- 
instating the old tax-gathering provincial svs- 


CNE1US POMPEIUS, 


Sextus Pomperus=Lucilia, 


Sextus Pompeius. 


Quintus Pompeius, 


7 
Sextus Pompeius, 
SEXTUS PoMPEIUs, Consul, 35. 


| 
SEXTUS PomMPEIVS, Consul, A. D 14. 


CNEIUS POMPEIUS MAGNUS, Triumvir, 4s= | 


CNEIUS TOMPEIUS STRABO, Consul, BoC se 


(1. Autistia. | 

Be on SOLU MULL GY 

3. Muen. 
4. Jutin 

| 5. Cornelia, 


Pompeia 


{ 


Cheius Pompeius Magnus=Claud:a. 
THE FAMILY 
OF fi 
POMPEIUS. Libo Drusus 


Sextus Pompelus Magnus—Seribonia. 


Sessa | 


Pompeis—Faustus sulla 


Pompeia=Scribonius Liho. 
| 


Marcus Lrcinivs Crassus, Consul, A. D, 29=Seribonia. 


| 
t 


CLATDITS 1, 


Marcus Lucinius Crassus. 


Again and again Mithridates raised armies and 
endeavored both by force and intrigue to over- 
throw the the 
East. With a view to a permanent settlement 
of the affairs of the Asiatic province on a 
basis not to be further disturbed, the tribune 
Caius Manilius, in the year B. C. 66, brought 
forward a bill to intrust Pompeius with the 
sole charge of the affairs of the East, embrac- 
ing in the commission discretionary authority 


dominion of the Romans in 


The measure was 
violently opposed hy the oligarchy, or as much 


as to heth peace and war. 


as remained of the Sullan faction, but was ad- 
yocated with equal zeal by the popular party, 
headed by Cesar and Cicero, The latter de- 
livered in defense of the proposition one of 


Cneius Pompeius Magnus—Claudia. 


3 


Lucius Calpurninus Piso Licinins Crassns S riboninnns 


tem, under which the provinee of Asia had 
groaned sinee the date of its establishment. 
We next stirred up Praiites, king of Parthia, 
to make war on Tigranes of Armenia. The 
attention of the latter was thus restricted to 
Mithridates, 
thus left to his own resources, opened nevotia- 


the defense of his own territory. 


tions for peace; but Pompeius would accept 
of nothing less than absolute submission, and 
the conference ended without The 
king then retreated to the river Lycus, where 


results. 


he was overtaken by the Romans, and defeated 
Mithridates fled to the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, and Pompeius made his 


ina great battle. 


way into Armenia, where Tigranes at once 
made bis submission, and heeame dependent 


22() 
on Rome. A payment of six thousand talents 
was extortel as the price of peace; while 
Syria, Phamicia, Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
Lower Ciltela were detached trom dis territo- 
rial dominions. 

Pompeius now found time to pursue Mith- 
ridates. In the course of the autumn he made 
his way as far as the river Cyrus, where he 


In Biece 


6% he continued bis way northward, subdu- 


established Jus army for the winter. 


ing the mountain tribes of Albania until he 
reached the Phasis, which he followed to the 
sea. There he was joined hy his fleet, and 
afterwards turucd back inte Pontus. In the 
years B.C. 64-65 he subdued Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, He found the latter country 
engaved in a fieree civil broil under the two 
The lat- 


ter held the city of Jerusalem, which Pompeius 


leaders, Hyveanus and Aristobulus. 


besieged and captured after a three months’ 
investmeut. The dispute about the high-priest- 
hood was decided in fayor of Hyreanus, who 
became tributary to the Romans. 

The Mithridates availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by Pompe- 


invineible had 
ius’s absence to attempt to regain his kingdom. 
His ambition extended even to an imagined 
conquest of Italy, which was to be aeeomplixbed 
with an army of Seythians; but before the 
now aged king could make any progress in 
this undertaking, he was surprised by the 
rebellion of his son Pharnaees. Thus menaced 
on one side by forcizn foes and on the other 
by fial ingratitude, he sought refuge in self: 
destruction. Foresceing such an emergency 
he had, for many years, experimented with 
poisons, until, as is related, they lost their 
pewer upon him, leaving him invulnerable 


* He aceordingly 


except to more brutal agents. 
induced a mercenary Gaul to run him through 
with his sword. Ie had been king of Pontus 
for fifty-seven years, and during the larger 
part of this period had been the terror of the 
Romans in the East. 


The death of Mithridates left Pompeius 
Thus Lord Byron in The Dream: 
Until 
Like to the Pontic monarch of ald days, 
He fedion poisons, and they had no power, 
But were a kind of nutriment.” 
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complete master of Asia Minor. It only re- 
mained to settle the affairs of the province on 
To this 


end he appointed .EMinits SCAURUS governor 


a basis satisfactory to the conqueror. 
of Syria. Pharnaces, the rebel son of Mithri- 
dates, was recognized as a king tributary. to 


the Romans. A) general pacification ensued 


in which the whole country as far as the 
Euphrates was redrganized into conyenient 
districts as dependencies of Rome. Pompeius 


then xet out on his return to the capital, and 
proceeding by easy stages arrived there in the 
beginning of B.C. 61. 

On returning to Rome he fonnd the coun- 
try ina ruinous condition. The old question 
of Tand ownership bad again revived tm its 
most dangerous aspect. The agricultural in- 
terest had once more been driven to the wall 
by the aggressions of the Optimates and cap- 
The veterans of Sulla, alike unable 
the lands which had 
the Republic, had 


italists, 
and indisposed to manage 
heen assigned them by 
squandered their farms, joined the Proletarians, 
and were strolling in bands through the coun- 
try, ready to repeat the story of the proserip- 
The Senate had sunk 
into a condition of imbecility, and the eques- 


tion and confiscation. 


trian order, during the absence of Pompeius, 
had found no leader of commanding influence 
in the state. Meanwhile the tribunes contin- 
ued their assaults upon the hereditary priv- 
ileges of the nobility, while the latter, generally 
headed by the consuls, endeavored to maintain 
their time-honored prerogatives by impeaching 
the officers of the popular party. At no pre- 
vious time in the history of Rome had the old 
aristocracy and the new power known as the 
People stood out in a more clearly defined an- 
tayonism to each other than at the present. 
Such was the condition of affairs while Pom- 
peius was consummating his work in the East, 

At this time occurred the great conspiracy 
of Lucius Seraius CatTinixne. The insurrec- 
tion found its pabulum in the fact of debt and 
inability to pay. The profligacy and reckless- 
ness which prevailed in all ranks of society 
had heen especially ruinous to the young pa- 
They had wasted their estates in 
No kind of revenues 
; could support the extravagant expenditure 


triclans. 
excesses and riotings. 
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demanded by their appetites and passions, 
Onee at the end of their resourees, they be- 
eame reckless horrowers of the means of oth- 
ers. Then, when their debts began to press 
them, they beat about for some means, fair or 
foul, wherewith to discharge their obligations. 
The memory of the great proscriptions and | 
contiscations of the Civil War was still fresh 
in the minds of all, and the criminal imavina- 
tions of the young proiligates who fed them- 
selves on the viees or Rome constantly suz- 
gested the possibility of an escape from their 
dehts by a repetition of the scenes of B.C. 82. 
The large and desperate class of abandoned 
bankrupts found in Catiline a leader worthy 
of their cauze. 
rank, trained in the school of Sulla, skillful 
He was of commanding pres- 


He was a man of patrician 


in every vice. 
ence, reckless, courageous, subtle, unserupu- 
lous to the last degree. He had heeun lite 
under favorable auspices as a member of the 
Optimate party. In B.C. 68 he was pretor, 
and in the following year obtained the proy- 
inee of Africa. Tn his official duties he was 
cuilty of malfeasance, and on his return to 
Rome was defeated for the consulship. 
Hereupon he determined to take by force 
what the suffrage had denied him. 
spiraey was organized, which readily drew into 
its meshes the larger part of the discontented 
elements of Rome. 
the bankrupt, the adventurer, the injured Ital- 
ian—all who cherished the memory of wrong 
or the hope of plunder—joined the dark-visaged 


A. con- 


The dissolute nobleman, 


group in the midst of which rose the figure 
of Catiline. His ehief confederates were AN- 
Trontus Petrus and Cyems Catpurnius Piso, 
the former a disappointed politician, and the lat- 


ter a dissolute patrician. Their plan embraced 
the murder of the new consuls and the seizure 
of the government. The date was fixed for 
the first of January, B. C. 64, but the plot 
hecame known, or at least suspected, and the 
conspirators postponed the execution of their 
plans until the ides of February. When this 
day arrived Catiline gave the signal prema- 
turely, and the business was again defeated. 
Meanwhile the Senate sat paralyzed in the 
presence of the danger, 

After his first two fiascos Catiline became i 


(ERO BLL. eu 


more desperate than ever. 
plotted day and night. 


He plan i and 
His demeanor was 
that of a man who had set all on the cast of a 
die. TLTe is described by Sallust as) going 
about with his gaze turned to the pavement or 
fixed on vaeancy; stridiug rapidly along or 
stopping short in his walk, asx one might do 
Whose mind was engendering crime or driven 
hy fierce passion.! 

At length the trial of the chief conspirator 
for extortion came on, and he wax acquitted 
by means the most audacious and corrupt. 
Several senators now joined his stundard—-if 
standard that might he ealled whieh was set 
up in darkuess—among whom the principal 
were Carts LENtULUs SuRA and Catcs Cor- 
NELIUS Cetiteevs. When the band was greatly 
inereased in numbers a midnicht conclave wag 
held, in which a scheme of action was diseussed 
and adopted. The plan included the election 
of Catiline to the consular office, the abolition 
of debts, the confiscation of the property of the 
To 
support this scheme and carry it into efleet, 


wealthy, and a general license to plunder. 


the conspirators pledged their lives, and sealed 
the oath by drinking from a eup filled with a 
mixture of blood and wine. 

In B. C. 63, Catiline ard his friend Caius 
Antonius were openly put forward for the con- 
sulship. While the cleetion was pending, a 
certain Fulvia, mistress of Quintus Curius, one 
of Catiline’s confederates, gave the conspiracy 
away to the opposing party. So great a ter- 
ror was diffused hy the knowledge thus ob- 
tained that even the senators—mauy of whom 
had been already marked for destruction in 
case of Catiline’s success—went over to the sup- 
pert of the popular party, whose eandidate, 
Marcus Tuiiivs Cicero, though a novus homo, 
was triumphantly eleeted. Catiline had the 
double mortification of seeing himself defeated 
The lat- 


ter, however, was quickly detached from his as- 


and his co-eandidate Antonius eleeted. 


sociates by Cieero, who sueceeded in gettiny his 
dangerous colleague sent away as governor of 


1“ You may sometimes trace 
A feeling in each footstep, as diselosed 
By Sallust in his Catiline, who, chased 
ty al the demons of all passions, showed 
Their work, e’en by the way in which he trode.” 
—Bynrox. 
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Mareus Tullius was thus left with 
the whole eare of the government at homme, to 


Macedonia. 


which was added the imminent peril of a rev- 
olution, beaded by his deadly enemy. 

The man upon whom was thus, in a large 
measure, devolved the fate of Rome owed his 
preeminenee to his unrivaled powers as an or- 
ator. He had none of the adventitious aids 
By birth (B. C. 106) he was a 
plebeian, being the sen of a farmer living at 
At an early 
ave he was scut by his father to Rome to be 


of fortune. 
Arpinum, in the Volscian hills. 
educated. ITere, under the instructions of 
the poet Arciias, he soon made a revelation 
of his wonderful powers of study and speech. 
From his youth he frequented the Forum, and 
there eagerly watched and emulated the great 
orators who directed public opinion and con- 


trolled the state. He chose the profession of 
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year 66, im which he was elected praetor. Now 

it was that he espoused the cause of Pompeius 
, and aided in securing the passage of the Ma- 

nilian Law, At this time an element of po- 
litieal vacillation appeared in hix character and 
conduct. Beginning lite under the banners of 
the senatorial party, he went over to the pop- 
ular side. In B.C. 64, Cicero, bemg then 
forty-two years old, was elected consul. He 
was thus enabled to make the boast that 
he had been honored by his country with an 
election to all the higher offices of the Repub- 
lie in the very year in which he became eli- 
gible to the respective trusts. To him was now 
committed the duty of confronting Catiline. 
| The great conspirator was )usily engaged 
| in preparations for civil war. So secret were 
| his proceedings, and so powerful his support, 
| that for the time the consul was obliged to 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


Marcus Tullius Cicero=Helvia 


Lucius Tullius Cicero. 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO=! ab pee 
bo. 106-45, | ares sia 


1, Caius Piso Frugi. 
2. Furius Crassipes, 
5. Publius Coruehus Dolabella. 


Tullia— } 


Lentulus. 


law, but found time while pursuing his studies 
to include the various philosophic systems of 
But his ideal was 
the orator—to excel in public address his great 
ambition. 


Greeee in his curriculum. 


In B.C. 80 Cicero made his appearance 
at the bar, and gained much applause by his 
fearless defense of Sextus Roscrvs, a fa- 
vorite of Sulla. Afterwards he continued his 
studies in Crreeee and Asia Minor, where he 
added greatly to his already large aequire- 
ment. In B.C. 77 he returned to Rome 
and began to participate actively in) public 
affairs, Two years afterwards he eondneted 
the prosecution of Verres with such signal 
ability ax to foree that distinguished eriminal 
into exile before the clove of the trial. The 
event raised Ciecro to the position of the first 
orator of Rome. 

The official life of Tullius began with the 


Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


Lucius Tullius Cicero. 


Pompe HVE Oh beel tbs Tullius Cicero, 


Quintus Tullius Cicero. 
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content himself with a defensive policy. At 
length, however, definite proofs were obtained 
and laid before the Senate. 
pated in the debate, and made but little con- 


Catiline partici- 


cealment of his purpose to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 
the consuls should “see that the Republic suf: 
_ fered no harm”—equivalent to arming them 
Meanwhile, Catiline 


A rexolution was now adopted that 


| with dictatorial powers. 
had seenred the eodperation of Caius Manlius, 
commanding a division of the Roman army at 
Fesule, in Etruria, and the states of Capua 
aud Apulia were believed to be ripe for a rev- 
olution in favor of the conspiracy. 

The leaders now had a meeting, and it was 
decided that Cicero should be assassinated, and 
that in the confusion following, the mutinous 
army, led by Catiline, should take Rome and 
proceed to the work of devastation, Cicero, 
however, was warned of the danger, and his 


- - : 
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doors were closed on the day appointed fia his 
murder. He then summoned the Senate to 
meet in the temple of Jupiter Stator. Catiline 
came with the rest, but his fellow senators left 
the bench where he sat and clustered aronnd 
the consul. The latter then arose and dcliv- 
ered his famous First Oration against Catiline, 
in which the plans of the imsurgents were 
fully divulged, and the exposure backed up 
The chief 
conspirator attempted to reply, but was hissed 
from the ball. He hastily left the city and 
betook himself to the camp of Manlius, hav- 
ing first assured his followers in Rome that he 
would presently return with an army. 

Cicero now went inte the Forum and de- 
livered to the people the Sceond Catilinarian 


with the blackest proofs of guilt. 


Oration, explaining the nature of the eon- 
spiracy and the course pursued by the govern- 
ment. The Senate passed a resolution decliar- 
ing Catiline and Manhius to be public enemies, 
and directed Antonius to put them down by 
foree. The detense of the capital was intrusted 
to Cicero. The adherents of Catiline in the 
city were soon detected in’ the treasonable 
business of stirring up civil war in Gaul. The 
Allobroges had sent an embassy to Rome to 
protest against the exactions of the provincial 
governor. These enyoys were tampered with 
by the Catilinarians, who eave them letters to 
be delivered to their chiets at home. The 
treasonable missives were given up by the am- 
bassadors to Cicero, and the writers of them, 
unaware of the disclosure, were summoned to 
the Senate House. There they were contronted 
with the letters. Out of their own mouths 
were they condemned. The prietor Lentulus 
was thus ginned in his own trap, and was 
obliged to resign his offee. An effort was also 
made by some of the sanguine partisans of the 
times to Muplieate Crassus and Cesar; but it 
was never established that either of these dis- 
tinguished men had had participation in, or 
sympathy with, the eause ot Catiline. 

The conspirators were now arraigned for 
trial. It was the oceasion of a stormy scene 
in the Senate. Sinanvs, the consul-elect, fa- 
vored the sentence of death. Ciesar spoke for 
life-imprisonment and confiscation of goods. 
Quintus Cicero took the same view; but Cato 


advoeated the extreme penalty, as dil wis tle 
vonsul, who summed up the argument in the 
Fourth Catilinarian Oration. The vote of the 
senators was for the death penalty; and those 
who had spoken for moderation were menaced 
hy the knights as they retired from the Senate 
lTouse. 

It only remained to carry the sentence into 
execution. So great was the peril of the state 
that Cieero felt constrained to have the war- 
rants Immediately issued and carried into effect. 
The pretor Lentulus and tour others were 
aceordingly strangled in prison—aml Rome 
breathed more freely when they were dead ! 

In the mean time Catiline had joined Man- 
lius in Etruria, and collected an army of two 


legions, Tt was a foree by no means to be 


CIC ER, MADE! 


despised; for the leaders were desperate and 
able, and the soldiers were mostly the veterans 
of Sulla. 


in the insurgent 


When, however, it became known 
that the leaders in 
Rome had been convicted and put to death, 


Pea) 


many of the legionaries deserted, thus thin- 
ning the ranks upon which Catiline placed his 
last dependence. Believing himself unable to 
meet the consular armies im the field, he un- 
dertook to excape into Cisalpine Gaul, where 
he hoped to find a vantage ground for renew-_ 
But the consul Metellus Celer 
was sent around to predecupy the passes of the 


ine the war. 


Apennines, and Antonius was ordered to pur- 
When Catiline fond that 
he could not foree his way through the mount- 


sue the fugitive. 


ains, he turned about and confronted Anto- 
nius, believing, perhaps, that the latter, hav- 
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ing been his friend and co-candidate for the 
consulship, might strike him less fiereely than 
Metellus. 
was wholly unsupported by the facts; tor when 
the battle was about to be precipitated, An- 
tonius feigned sickness, and the command de- 
volved upon PETREIvs, whe had? not the sme 
The two armies 


Nor does it appear that this view 


tenderness for the conspiracy. 
met at Pistoria, and a confliet ensued hardly 
surpassed in the annals of ferocious Jattles. 
The conspirators had made up their minds to 
conquer or die in the struggle, and this reso- 
lution was carried out with a courage worthy 
of a better cause. Tt is said that not a single 
freeman in the army of Catiline was left alive. 


cea 


sole) 


| the law required that a Roman citizen -lould 

not be condemned without being beard in his 

own defense. Besides, there has heen in all 
aves a disposition to sympathize with the fallen 
as against those by whose agency they fell, 
The dead, even the treasonable dead, fight for 
the restoration of their forfeited fiime, more 
desperately than they fought to destroy it 
while living; and posterity generally concedes 
the battle. 
year, Cicero was obliged as best he could to 


Betore the close of his consular 


stem the tide of a reaction which set in in 
The tri- 
bunes-elect—Metellus and Bestin—were both 


favor of the overthrown rebellion. 


of this sympathy, and when at the close of 


LUCIUS C/CILIUS METELLUS, CONSUL, B. C. 251, 247. 


QUINTUS METELLYS, Consul, 206, 


QVINTUS METELLUS MacEponicus, Consul, 145. 
| 


Liwins Metellus, Tribune, 215. 


Marcus Metellus, Preetor, 206, 


Lucits MErerirs CALYTS, 
Consul, 14a. 


QUINTI’'S METELLUS Lucius METECL1USs 
BaLEARIcvs, INADEMATUS, 
Consul, 125. Consul, 117. 


Lucivs METELLUS DALMATICTS, 
Cousul, 11. 


Scaurus, 
Sulla, 


Cacilia~ {}, 


QUINTUS METELLUS NEpos, Consul, 95. 


QuINTUs METELLUS CELER, Consul, 60. 


He himself was found dead far in advance of 
his lines, still grasping his sword and his face 
distorted with a scowl of defiance, which not 
even the agony of death could relax. He 
died as he had lived, fearless, audacious, and 
revengeful. 

Notwithstanding the indisputable evidence 
adduced against those who had been executed 
at Rome, and the stil] more palpable proofs 
of guilt on the part of those who had perished 


For 


in battle, still the law had been violated. 


1 Doubtless if any of the friends of Catiline had 
narrated the story of the conspiracy it would ap- 
pear in different colors, and perhaps in several 
parts the characters would be reversed. As it is, 
we have only the Ciceronian and Sallustian view 
of the business, and must, therefore, accept the 
voice of partisanship as the verdict of history. 


MARCUS METELLY 
Consul, 115. 


Ceolia= Appius Claudius. 


QUINTUS METELLUs NEPos, Consul, 59, 


Calvs METELLUS  Cacilia=Scipiv Nasica. 
CAPERATUS, 
Consul, 113. 


ay 


{ 
QUINTUS METELLUS Numipicus, Lucullus=Cacilin. 


Cousul, 109 
QUINTUS METELLUS Prus, Consul, 80. 


QUINTUS METELLUS Pius Scrpio,=Lepida. 
Consul, 52. 
Cornelia {1. Publius Crassus. 
(2 Pompeius Maguus. 
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OF 
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his really brilliant consulship, Cicero went into 
| the Forum to render to the people an account 
of his deeds, one of the uew officers forbade 
him to speak,? but the influence of the vreat 
orator was still so potent that when in spite 
of the interdict, he eried out with an oath 
that he had saved the Republic and the city 
from ruin, the people answered with a shout 


of approval. 
Such was the course of events in Rome 


‘In the last half of the nineteenth century, jus- 
tice and charity lave joined their forces to save as 
much as is salvable of the wrecked fame of Bene- 
diet Arnold. It has been agreed to write his epi- 
taph thus: “ Here lies a Patriot Traitor.” 


2 


This man, who condemned our f{ellow-citizens 
unheard, shall not himself he listened to,” ssick 
Metellus. 


3G CNIPERSAL HISTORY. 
during the absence of Pompey in the East. 
The stormy consulship of Cicero ocenpicd the 
year B.C. 63, and in the following year Pom- 
peius reached Italy. V1e and) Crassus were 
rivals, and were mutully suspicious of cach 
other's movements. The former desired the 
privilege of entering the city without forfeiting 
his right toa triumph, but he was obliged hy 
Cato to conform to the law and custom. He 
therefore tarried beyond the walls till January 
Usted 
triumph than had ever been previously wit- 


G1, and entered with a grander 


JULIUS CESAR. 
After the Bust in the British Museum. 


nessed in Rome. The represcutatives of fifteen 
nations, including more than three hundred 
princes, walked before his ear, The eonqueror 
required the Senate to ratify the acts of his 
administration and to reward his soldiers with 
a distribution of lands. But the party of the 
Optimates, jealous of his cscendeney, refused 
to comply with his wishes, and he was obliged 
to go over to the party of the people. 

At this juncture Cresar appeared on the 
seene ae it peacemaker, Lis own successes in 
Spain diad given him a military reputation 


His civil 


secoud only to that of Pompeius. 
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abilities were equal to any emergency of the 
In the 
pewer to penetrate a situation and to adapt 


state, and his ambition all-absorbing. 


means to an end he far surpassed all the other 
tn his relations with 
Pompeius and Crassus it soon became suffi- 


erent men of his day. 


ciently apparent that while they had talents 
of the highest order he had genius. 

Caius JuLivs Cesar was born July 12th, 
Wieetee, ORE 
but his sympathies, even from boyhood, were 


Ue was of the patrician order, 


| with the party of the people. Before reaching 


his majority he was known as a par- 
When the Sullan 
persecutions were on Cresar was or- 
dered to divorce his wife because she 


tisan of Marius. 


was the daughter of Cinna; but he 
refused to comply, and his name was 
added to the proscription list. fe 
thereupon sought refuge among the 
Sabine hills until the storm was past 
Tis first 


military reputation was achieved in 


and his pardon secured’. 


Asin Minor, where he won the civic 
crown, On his return to Rome, after 
the death of Sulla, he became more 
than ever identified with the popular 
party. He conducted the impeach- 
ment of Dolabella and Antonius, and 
though unsuceessful he won the notice 
and applause of the public. He soon 
afterwards went to Rhodes to study 
rhetoric; for that island was then the 
greatest seat of learning in the world. 
At the age of thirty-three Cesar 
was elected queestor. At the expira- 
tion of his term he was made wdile, 

and as such had charge of the puble amuse- 


He dis- 


tingnixhed his administration by a reckless 


ments and decorations of the city. 


profusion of display never before witnessed 
And to this he added a certain 
political audacity well calculated to draw to 
hoth friends and 
He even ventured npen the hazard- 


in’ the city. 
himself the attention of 
foes. 
ous measure of restoring to their places the 

'Tt is related that when a petition for Casar’s 
pardon was made by the moderate nobility and 
the vestal virgins, Snila replied: “ Well, I grant 
your request, but this boy has many Marit in him.” 
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trophies and statues of Marius, Then it was 
that the old 


their retreats, surrounded the ctliey of their 


democratic soldiers came trom 
great leader, and wept for joy at scoiny again 
openly displayed the emblems of their day of 
glory. In his personal affairs Cwsar was 
equally reckless, prodigal, audacious, even dis- 
sipated. He spent bis means and borrowed 
and went in debt until he was burdened with 
obligations amounting to a sum equal to a 
million and a quarter of dollars. He spread 
tables public and private the like of which 
had never before been seen in the Eternal 
City. 
dred pairs of gladiators and sent them into the 
arena for the delectation of the people. By 
every variety of expenditire and invention, as 


Te equipped in silver armor three hun- 


well as by real maguanimity of purpose, he 
sought to arouse the enthusiasm and adimi- 
Whatever 
natural genius, brilliant wit, profound insicht, 


ration of his countrymen, vreat 
refinement, culture, and a certain splendor of 
vice could do to fascinate the multitude and 
to wean them withal from the gloomy scenes 
and calamities of the past, that Crsar studi- 
ously exhibited in his life and manners and 
official conduct. 

After the expiration of his term as edile 
the ambitious Julius next sought the office of 
pontifex maximus, recently made 
the death of Catulus. 
hotly opposed by some of the most cminent 
men of Rome. Ft is related that on the morn- 
ing of the election he said to his mother, 
“To-day T shall be either poutifex or a dead 
Roman.” He was triumphantly clected, re- 
ceiving from the tribes of his opponents more 
The result 
showed conclusively that a new master had 


racant by 
Tu this purpose he was 


votes inan they did themselves. 


appeared whom in popular esteem not even 
Pompeius himself could long hope to eclipse.) 

At the age of forty C:esar was still a mere 
tyro in the field. 
a commander—he had no reputation except 


As a soldier—much less as 
what he had won by acts of personal bravery 


1 Just before the pontifical election one of the 
opposing candidates offered to pay Cresar’s debts 
if he would withdvaw from the contest. He 
merely answered that if it were necessary to his 


election he would borrow more! 


Tt war a late bevin- 
Ne had already 
wnade himself prematurely bald by his reckless 


at the siege of Mitvlene. 
ning for a military hero. 
life at the capital. Ie was pale, lean, slender ; 
shaken sumewhat by the too early and too fre- 
quent gratification of passion; subject to epi- 
lepsy. From this time forth, however, he 
becume a changed man; and during the re- 
maining seventeen years of his life displayed 
such a serics of amazing and rational activities 
as have never been equaled except by Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

At the expiration of his preetorship (B.C. 
62) Ciesar was assigned to Spain, Ft is said 
that at this time Crassux was lis security for 
Now it wax that the 
The 


multifarious forces of Lis mind could never be 


five millions of dollars. 
lightnines of his genius began to flash. 
sufficiently occupied. He read, wrote, spoke, 
discussed) affairs, cogitated, dictated fo seven 
amanuenses ata tine, swam vivers, slept out of 
doors, defied the dank morass and the snow-blast 
of winter, ate hard bread, shared the lot of his 
soldiers, heaped wp through sleepless uights 
the glowing embers of his ambition. Mcan- 
while Crassus and Pompeius eyed cach other 
avkance, and the moribund Senate croaked out 
its jealousy at both. 

Tn the rivalry of the two leaders just men- 
tioned Cwesar saw his golden opportunity. Tn- 
steal of inciting them the one against the 
other, he conceived the idea of effecting a 
reconciliation between them which should be 
uscd to his own advantave. He now had in 
view the consulship, and he knew that with 
the united support of Pompeius and Crassus 
he could easily obtain the prize. In the face 
of such a combination the opposition of the 
Senate would be little less than ridiculous. In 
the furtherance of this object he was com- 
pletely successful. Crassus and Pompeius were 
reconciled, and betweeu them and Cresar, un- 
der the euiding hand of the latter, was formed 
that great coilition known as the First Trium- 
virnate, The popularity of Pompeius and the 
money of Crassus were both subordinated to 
the end of Cesar’s consulship. THe was elected 
in B.C. 59, with Marcus Biputus, an Opti- 
mate blockhead, for a colleague. 


This was just to Cresar’s liking. Bibulus 
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Quin 
was the cipher which made him fern. With — trant Senate, and a bill was adopted distrib. 


Pompeius he kept his pledge. The acts of the uting a liberal quantity of public lands to the 
latter in the East were ratified by the recalei- , veterans who had overthrown Mithridates. 


GYPTIS PRESENTING THE GOBLET TO EUXENES. 
Drawn by A. de Neuville. 
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The tax-system now prevalent in the province 
of Asia was revolutionized. A commission of 
twenty members was appointed, under the 
presidency of Pompeius and Crassus, to super- 
intend the distribution of lands, and the eques- 
trian order was gratified with several couces- 
sions. The adininistration was precminently 
one of conciliation, but wax not lacking in any 
element of strength or vigor. 

At the end of his conswlar term Cesar was 
assigued to the government of the Two Gauls 
and Ulyricum. THis commission extended over 
five years, and he was given cight legious of 
soldiers. The Transalpine Gaul presented a& 
field for the proconsul’s military ambition not 
so rieh, but far more adventurous than that 
which had been spread betore Pompeius im 
the East. 


Ciesar precisely the vista through which the 


It opened to the aspiring genius of 
goal could be seen afar. To Pompcius was 
assigned the government of Ttaly and that of 
the East to Crassus. 

Before departing for dus province Cesar 
took the precaution to leave behind him in the 
city an able dependent. For this parpose a 
certain Punuivs CLopivs PULCHER was chosen 
ax the procansul’s representative. Clodius, him- 
self of high birth, secured his adoption into a 
plebeian house in order that he might be 
elected to the tribunate. 
was supported by Cresar, who further strength- 


In this measure he 


ened himself by inducing Pompeius to marry 
his daughter Juha, then but twenty years of 
age. The proconsul also procured the election 
of Lucius CaLnpurnivs Piso, his father-in-law, 
to the consulship. Thus gradually were leneth- 
ened and made stronger the cords which the 
genius of one man was stretching from itself 
to every part of the Republic. 

On assuming the duties of tribune, Clodius 
The first. provided 
for a gratuitous distribution of corn; the see- 


proposed four new laws. 


ond forbade the consuls to impede the passage 
of legislative aets with the pretext of augury; 
the third ancient cross-road 
guilds or associations which, until their aholi- 


revived those 


tion by the Senate, had exercised an important 
political influence in the state; and the fourth 
abrogated a part of the authority of the 
censors, 


The next step alter the adoption of these 
measures Was taken for the purpose ot weak- 
ening the Senate by depriving it of leaders. 
Clodius introduced resolutions inte the assem- 
bly so worded as to drive into exile Cieero and 
Caer 
governorship of Cyprus, amd the 


The Jatter was to be asssigned to the 
former, 
though net mentioned by name, was to be 
interdicted from fire and water.’ In vain did 
Cicero clothe himself in mourning and go into 
the Forum, In vain did he appeal to Pom- 
Tn vain did he defend himself against 
the charge of the egal execution of the Cat- 


pelus. 


The sentence wax car- 
ried, and he who had been called Pater Patrice 
The pitiable 
old Senate, already sunk inte senility, and 


ilinarian conspirators. 
by Cato was torced into exile. 


now deprived of the two principal defenders 
of the ancient ryine, virtually epllapsed be- 
fore the omnipotence of the trinmvirs and 
their supporters. 

Affiurs being thus redueed to quiet in the 
eapital, Cresar set out for his provinces, Tyrans- 
alpine Gaul, as a country, had hitherto been 
but Httle known to the Romans; though the 
Celtie warriors of that region had been a fre- 
quent, and not always agreeable, apparition 
in the South. The cuterprise of Rome had, 
however, in some measure penetrated beyond 
the mountams. Commercial relations had been 
established between some parts of Caul and 
italy. 
silia—the modern Marseilles —had already 


The old manufacturing city of Mas- 


seattered her Juxurious goods into the marts 
of the Republic.* 
when a more intimate but less pleasant ac- 


The time had now come 


'The wording was that any magistrate who had 
put Roman citizens to death withont a trial should 
he interdicted from fire and water within four hun- 
dred miles of Rome. The uame of Cicero was 
omitted, but could be seen everywhere between 
the lines. 

° This town of Massiha was not a little celebrated 
for the story of its founding. At the close of the 
seventh century B. ©. the country surrounding the 
bay was beld by a Ganlish chieftain named Mann. 
In course of time he would, at a banquet—after 
the manner of his tribe—give his daughter Gyptis 
in marriage. It was the custom of the Gauls that 
the maiden who was to be given should herself 
come to the banquet at its close, bearing in her 
band a full goblet of wine. She then made choice 
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el 
quaintan leeald lead te the c-tebhshiment 
of the Roman system bevend the Alpe. 

At this point we strike the pare of ‘sesar's 
Gallie Wror. 
indebted as much for the narrative of his ca- 


reer in suhjuvating the transalpine nations as 


To hin as am autlew, we ure 


we are to him as a warrior for earving that 
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movement of the Helvetians, who, pressed be- 
uveen the Jura and the Rhine, had determined 
to abandon that pent-up region for some other 
wore open and tertile. Cresar alleges that he 
considered this movement dangerous to his 
provinee. | Tle accordingly hastened to the 
Kthone, and constructed a line of’ fortifications 
from Lake Lemanus 
to the Jura, to pre- 
vent the passage of 
the Helvctians. The 
tribe, thus baffled in 
its progress, turned 
down the right bank 
of the 
tempting to find a 
the 
but Ciesar followed 


river, at 


way to West 3 
the host, and in a 
great hattle at Bi- 
BRAX virtually de- 
stroyed the uation. 
The remnants were 
driven back to their 
original seats, 

The times were 
fruittul in tribal mi- 
vrations. The Suevi, 


living beyond the 


Thine, had erossed 


GAULIFIT WARETORS.—Drawn by A. Beck. 


history with his sword. On reaching Gallia 


Cisalpina he was informed of a contemplated 


of him who was to be her husband by handing to 
the preferred and happy youth the eup. 

In this case it came to pass that Gyptis chase 
most strangely. Tt was the year B.C. 600. At 
that very time it happened that a stranger mer- 
chant named Euxenes, from Pliocvea in Asia Minor, 
had come into the bay with his merchandise. Tin 
the chicitain Mann had invited to the marriage 
feast of his dauvhter. To the surprise and morti- 
fieation of the Gauls, when at last (ryptis eame into 
the banquet she presented the goblet to Bircurs, 
who was not slay to aecept both the compliment 
and the giver. Nor was it long until the wealthy 
Phocean returned to his native city, gathered a 
shipload of adventurers. eame back to Gaul, and 
founded the colony of Massilia, Thus was the cul- 
ture of the Greeks plantet in the south of France. 


inte Gaul, a hundred 
thou- 
They 


were Jed by their 


and twenty 


sand strong. 


great king Arrovistus, who had come hither— 
so he declared—at the instance of some of the 
CGaulizh tribes, to be arbiter in their difheul- 
tics. The Suevi were driven baek across the 
river. This movement brought Cesar into the 
country of the Belgw, who dwelt next to the 
Rhine, and were hardened in almost eontinual 
warfare with the Germans. 


B.C. 57 the Belvie race was subdued, and the 


During the vear 


way thus paved for an invasion of Germany. 
In the following year Cyesar made a great 
campaign against the Veneti, whom he over- 
threw both by land and seat) The Morini and 

1(yesar’s nuval victory over the Veneti is note- 
worthy as being the first great sea-fight that ever 
occurred on the Atlantic. 
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the Menapii were also subdued, and the eon- 
quest of all Gaul completed within the year, 
In B. C. 55 Ceesar devoted himself to the 
German war. It was his purpose to. beat back 
all the Teutonic tribes across the MNhine, anc 
to establish that river as the western boundary 
of the Germanic race. Another great battle 
was fought with the Teutonic peoples west of 
the Rhine, and then Cesar built a bridge over 
the river—one of the fhmous exploits of his 
eareer—and crossed into Germany. The move- 
ment was made as much to terrify as to econ- 
quer the Germanic tribes. After a successful 
summer campaign he made his way to the 
coast and erossed over into Britain. He then 
withdrew into his winter-yuarters in Gaul, but 


in the following year returned into the island, 
defeated the British Celts under their king 
Cassiyellannus, and reduced the country to a 
dependency, compelling the Britons to pay 
tribute and give hostages. 
No such startling campaigns as these had 
been heard of sinee the days of Alexander. 
The half-pavalyzed body of Rome felt the 
thrill of a new life. 
elamations. 


The eity rang with ac. | 
Cieero, who after a year’s exile | 
had been permitted, in B,C. 57, to return to 
the eapital, and was again in the blaze of the 
Forum, deelared that the gods of old time bad 
set the Alps as a barrier against barbarism, 
but had now raised up a greater bulwark than 


the Alps—Cesar. And the strange part of 
15 


For 
the mountains had their passes and gateways, 


the fulsome praise was that it was tie! 


but the vigilance of the great proconsul none. 

During the winter of B. C. 54-53, while 
the Roman army was dispersed to several quar- 
ters on account of the scareity of supplies, the 
One 
attacked and 
and the camp 
of Quintus Cicero, in the eountry of the Ner- 


Gallie tribes rose in a general revolt. 
division of Crsar’s forees was 
utterly routed by the Aduatici, 


vii, was surrounded by sixty thousand barba- 


rians. The whole situation was one of extreme 


peril, but the courage of Cresar rose with the 
He sped to the relief of Cicero, 
and before the Celts were aware of his presence 
they felt the blow. 


occasion. 


They paid for their temer- 


ity at a terrible expense of blood and itreas- 
ure. Many of the Germans were again engaged 
in a common cause with the Gallie tribes, and 
the proconsul found it necessary to make a 
second campaign into Germany. This moye- 
ment oeeupied the latter part of B.C. 54, 
and was followed up in the beginning of the 
next year by the punishment of the Eburones, 
who had instigated the recent revolt. After 
this Cesar returned into Cisalpine Gaul; for 
the news from Rome was of such a charaeter 
as to indieate that his presence might at any 
time be demanded as a participant in the civil 
war which seemed impending. 

The Transalpine tribes had not yet learned 


wisdom by experience. In B, C. 52, as soon 
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as it was known that the attention of Ciesar 
was drawn to the other side of the mountains, 
a general insurrection broke out in all parts 
of Ulterior Gaul. In this revolt the Averni, 
under their great leader, VeRcrNGerorex, were 
the leaders, and to him the other tribes looked 
for the management of the war. The procon- 
stl again erossxed the mountains, fell upon the 
town of Genabum, which the insurgents had 
tuken, recaptured and Jurnt the place almost 
before the enemy had knowledge of his com- 
ing or intentions. 

Vercingetorix now adopted the policy of 
wasting the country, and the Romans were 
greatly straitened for supplies; but Cvsar 
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| Cisalpina. He concentrated his forees. He 


drove Vereingetorix into <Alesia, and there 
besieged him aud his cighty thousand Gauls 
Another barbarian army, said to have nome 
bered more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, cane to the relief of their brethren, 
and Cresar found himself with his ten legions 
surrounded by an almost countless host of sav- 
Still he quailed 
Alesia was forced to capitulate. 


age and vindictive warriors. 
not. 
getorix was taken and reserved for the coming 


Verein- 


triumph. The rest were redneed to slavery. 
Every soldier was given a Gallie servant. 


The encompassing army was routed and dis- 


So signal was the overthrow of the 


persed. 


ROMANS INVADING GERMANY. 
Drawn by A. de Neuville, 


made a sudden investment of Avaricum and 
succeeded in securing a Jarge store of pro- 
visions. He then laid siege to Gergovia, the 
‘apital of the Avernian territories, but was 
presently defeated in so signal a manner that 
he was obliged to save himself’ by a retreat. 
The news spread like a flame in stubble, and 
all Gaul, exeepting only the tribe of the 
Alb ihe barbarian 
The desperate warriors 


Remi, again rose in revolt. 
floods were loosed. 
swore that they would not return home until 
they had twice fought their way throngh the 
broken lines of the Romans. Ut was net. tlic 
first or last rash oath of barbarism. 

Vor Chesar was equal to the emergency. 
He called a new levy from the province of 


rebellion that the various tribes cach sough. to 
plaeate the anger of the conqueror and to 


| procure favorable, or at least merciful, terms 
| 


of peace. The conquest of all Gaul was com- 
pleted without another blow. Ft only remained 
for Ciesar to spend the winter in settling the 
conditions of peace and organizing, after the 
Roman method, the vast territory into the 
two provinees—soon to be eonsolidated into 
one—of GALLIA end BrLoica, 

Now it was that the qualities of the Cresa- 
rian mind began to dixplay themselves with 
that rational magnanimity for which the sub- 
sequent eareer of the great leader was so not- 
ably marked. The poliey whieh he pursued 
towards the Gauls was characterized by # 
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breadtk of liberality without a parallel in the 
previous history of the Roman provinces, 
The Gauls having submitted, all persecutions 


ceased. They were conciliated and treated 
friends. Their own chiets were 


as 
recognized 
| and honored. Roman citizenship was freely 


VERCINGETORIN SURI 
Drawn by A. de Neuville. 


NDERS TO CLESAR. 
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extended to many of the leaders. Several of 
the most distinguished were admitted to the 
Senate. The local institutions of the country 
were as little disturbed as possible; hut the 
Latin tongue was made the language of official 
jutereourse. No. effort was spared to unity 
sthe nation as well as to Romanize the people. 

While these great events were taking place 
in the North, the capital of Italy had been 
shaken with the incipient but unmistakable 
throes of revolution. Pompeius proved une- 
qual to the task which had been assigned him 
by the triumyirs. The civil agitations which 
blew up from every direction, in whose breath 
the state stood quivering like an aspen, were 
more than he could apprehend or control. 
The audacious tribune Clodius had matters as 
he would. The Senate sat horrified in the 
shadows, while he proeeeded from step to step 
with his revolutionary measures. Pompeius 
ceased to appear in the fornm, and confined 
himself io his villa. 
B. C. 57 that Cicero was at last recalled from 
banishment. He was hailed with delight hy 


what remained of the senatorial party, and hy 


It was in August of 


the more moderate classes of the people; but 
Clodius and his bands of proletarians would 
fain have killed him in the street. 

An effort was now made by Pompeius to 
heal the breach between himself and the sen- 
atorial party. A bill was proposed eonfcrring 
upon him such powers as might have enabled 
him to give quiet to the city; but the Senate, 
ever jealous of the extension of consular au- 
thority, refused its assent, and the measure 


failed. 
and Crassus had in 


The old distrust between Pompeius 
the mean time revived, 
and Cresar found it necessary to invite them 
to Luea, the capital of his country, where a 
conference was held in B. C. 56, and the two 
trinmvirs were again reconciled. The plan 
suggested by Cesar was that they should be 
elected consuls for the followine year, with a 
view to being thereafter assigned to the pro- 
consular governments of Spain and Syria. In 
return for his support, the triumvirs were to 
secure an extension for another five vears of 
Ceesar’s term in the proconsulship of Gaul. This 
arrangement was carried out, but net until 
the elections held in the Campus Martius had 


been debauched of all virtue by armed bands 
acting in the interest of the triumvirate. 
Pompeius finding bimself again in authority 
chose not to depart with his army for Svria, 
but to remain in Reme. His plan was te 
give sceret encouragement to thoxe influences 
and tendencies which were likely to lead to 
the appointment of himself as dictator. While 
with the one hand he attempted to force this 
necessity upon the Senate, with the other he 
He en- 


couraged the games and plays, built a splendid 


showered favors upon the people. 


theater in the Campus Martius, and turned 
five hundred Hons and eighteen elephants into. 
the arena for the delectation of the multitude. 
Tn the mean time the government was agitated 
by the proposition to deelare war against Par- 
thia. Not that Parthia had been in any wise: 
aggressive; not that a treaty was lacking to: 
preserve the peace, but in order that the am- 
bition of Crassus might be gratified by an 
Eastern expedition was the measure pressed 
hefore the Senate and assembly, 

Though the proposition to go to war failed 
of legal adoption, Crassus prepared his army 
and departed for Syria. Here he spent the 
winter of B.C. 54-55, adding to his revenues 
Jn the following 
spring he made his way eastward, crossed the 


by phinder and extortion. 


Euphrates, aud was led into the desert by an 
Arabian chief who acted as guide for the ex- 
pedition. When the Roman anny was thus 
treacherously exposed on the waste plains of 
Mesopotamia, the Parthian host appeared om 
desert black with. 
their coming. Then out of the rolling cloud 
ef sand the long line of breast-plates flashed: 
in the sun, and in the midst of a terrible up- 
roar the Romans of the front ranks felt the 
The lines were 
The son 


the horizon. The grew 


sting of the Parthian arrows. 
broken under the impetuous onset. 
of Crassus, who undertook to stay the battle, 
was surrounded and killed. The rout became 
general, and the army was only saved from 
annihilation by the coming of darkness. 
Crassus, ovegpowered with grief and fatigue, 
eommitted the fate of his soldiery to Octavius 
and Cassius. Under the guidance of these two 
officers a retreat was effected during the night, 
as far as the town of Carrite; but even the 
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fortifications of this place were deemed insuf- | though Pompeius himself was considvied as 


ficient for defense, and the retreat was about 
to be continued, when a demanil for surrender 
was made in the name of the Parthian kine. 
Crassus was not disposed to yield, but a divis- 
ion of the army mutinied, and he was obliged 
to capitulate. 
his leading offieers, was seized by the Purthi- 


He, together with several of 


aus and put to death. One division of troops, 


under command of Cassins, eseaped from Car- 
rie, and reached Svria in safety. All the rest 
of the army, amounting to thirty thousand 
men, were cither killed or captured. 

Rome was now a prey to the rival hands of 
Clodius and Milo. The triumvirate was fall- 
ing to pieeexs, and so was the Republic. The 
death of Crassus reduced the masters to two. 
it was already a duumvirate, and the ties 
whieh held the two tayether were dissolving. 
Tn B.C. 54, Julia, the wife of Pompeius and 
daughter of Cwsar, died. The latter attempted 
to furnish his eolleazue with another wife, but 
Pompeius, who now looked to the senatorial 
party for support, took, instead of Cresar’s 
vhoice, the daughter of Metellus Scipio. Soon 
atterwards Clodius was met in the Appian 
Way anid killed by a company of gladiators led 
by Milo. The people, however, took the body 
to the eity, tore up the benches of the Senate 
House for a pyre, and burned the eorse and 
the editice together. 
beeame the riots that in February of B. C, 
52 Pompeius was appointed dictater—though 


So terrible and frequent 


without the name—and intrusted with the de- 
fense of the city. 
his alliance with Cresar, and announeed his 


He thereupon renounced 


purpose to uphold the Senate and maintain 
the ancient rfyime. é 

The power of the state now fell into the 
hands of the Optimaies. 
bly restored in the city. 


Order was measura- 
The leaders of the 
mobs were exiled. Even Milo, though an ad- 
herent of the senatorial party, was banished 
to Massilia. 
posed for the purpose of overthrowing Ctesar. 


In the next plaee, a law was pro- 


The measure provided that no one should be 
a candidate for office during his absenee from 
lialy. The friends and partisans of Crexar de- 
manded that he should be exempted from the 


exempt. The years B.C. 51-50 were passed 


in suppressed excitement. Cato had given 
notiee that on the expiration of Cresar’s term 
he would impeach him. ‘The condition of the 
proeonsul was one of extreme delicacy, not 
unmixed with danger. 

It is necessary to understand succinctly the 
condition of affairs. When the conference was 
held between the trinmyirs at Luca it was ex- 
pressly agreed that when Ciesar’s second tive 
years in the proconsulship of Gaul should ex- 
pire—which wonld be at the close of B.C. 
48—he should be again elected, or permitted 
In 
order to do so, he must present himself in per- 
son in the eity. In order to do this, he must 
resivn his proeonstlar authority betore enter- 
Should he he would no 
longer be proteeted by the sacredness of his 


to stand for election, to the consulship. 


ing Italy. do so, 
office, and would eertainly be seized and im- 
peached as soon as he should arrive at Rome. 
The law, however, requiring the personal pres- 
ence of the candidate in the city had become 
by frequent violations a dead letter, and in- 
deed had been positively abrogated. It was 
now only dragged forth from the sepuleher 
and galvanized into apparent life to prevent 
by the form of law what the spirit of law no 
lonver demanded. It ean net be denied that 
the senatorial party, now headed by Pompeins 
and Cato, had determined to prevent at all 
hazards the redippearance of Ciesar as a candi- 
date for the consulship, and this in the very 
face of the agreement which Pompeius had 
subseribed at Luca, in accordanee with the 
terms of which he had himself with presumed 
legality enjoyed for nearly five years the goy- 
ernment of Italy. 

Meanwhile Cesar made unwearied efforts 
to eect a reconciliation. He may have in- 
trizued to produce the condition of affairs 
now present in the state, but there is no de- 
nial of the faet that his conduct was hence- 
forth on the side of law, and mostly on the 
side of right. Seeing trom a distance the 
eodlition of his enemies, and knowiny that if 
he yielded, his fate was sealed, and pereeiving 
more clearly than any other man in the Re 


operation of the law; but this was refused, | publie that the old system was cfléte, and that 


there was neither virtue nor patriotism in per- 
forming a dunce aroumd the hedy of death 
andl singing hymns toe the gods ot the Past, 
he determined to gird himself for the inevi- 
table, aud cominit biniclf to his destiny. LHe 
accordingly proceeded to strengthen himself in 
the North by extending the rights of the 
Gauls, and lightening their burdens, At the 
game time he took eare that nothing should die- 
din his fime in the capital. Near the spot 
formerly occupied by the Senate TIouse he 
erected a palace known as the Julian Basilica, 
He instituted at his own expense—for he was 
now vrown rich—saplendid vames and festivals, 
and left uiused no means which money could 
procure to batHe the designs of his enemies, 
At ast, in B.C. 50, a measure was intro- 
dneed by Caius Mancenies, requiring that 
Cesar, though his term of office Tad not vet 
When 
the resolution was presented to the assembly 


expired, should resign his command, 


Triponivs Curio, one of the tribunes, ardently 
attached to the Cresarian eanse, seconded the 
motion on condition that the provision should 
he extended to Pompeius also.’ To this, of 
course, the adherents of Pompeius could not 
well agree, and their refusal to agree meant 
eWwil war and revolution. Cieero, who by his 
spirit of compromise and commanding abilities, 
though not by his political steadfastness, was 
the Henry Clay of the tottering Republie, was 
now governor of Cilicia, having heen pur- 
posely sent by the Pompeians to that distant 
trust tu destroy his influence at the eapital. 
So the winds were left to blow, while one 
thunder-clond rose from the horizon of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, and another hovered over Romie. 

Notwithstanding the superficial supremacy 
of the Pompeian party, there was in Rome— 


even in the Senate—a tremendous undertlow 


of sentiment against it. The senators well 


1 Here was the gist of the whole question. The 
party of the aristecraey had determined that Ciesar 
should be suppressed. They had determined to 
destroy him. He knew it. All Rome knew it. 
Tn order to succeed, they must deprive him of his 
command. Pompeius held his office by a tenure 
not one whit more constitutional than did Cresar. 
The proposition of Curio, though adroit, was fair. 
It was shrewd, but honorable. It was politic, but 
legal ; cunning, }ut rizht. 
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remembered that Pompeius was but a recent 
convert ram the popular party, aud they cis- 
trusted him, They were willing to use him in 
nintaning their ermubling prerogatives, but 
Wished to free themselves from his domination. 
These dispositions were clearly manifested 
when Curio’s resolution to inelude Pompeius 
The amend- 
ment Was adopted by a majority of three hun- 
1 


with Ciesar enme to a final vote. 


in a vote of three 
hundred and uinety. So the 


dred and fifty coneurros, 
measure was 
passed requiring Pompeius as well as Cesar to 
The consul Mareel- 


lus, hawever, seeing that this resolution would 


lay down his command. 


by giving un equal chance to the two rivals at 
the bar of publie opinion prove the ruin of 
the Pompeians as well as of their leader, re- 
evel, Went 
further, and direeted Pompeins tu call out the 


fused to publish the decree. He 


troops and defend the city; for he had already 
circulated the false report that Ccesar was 
The latter 
meantime heen deprived of two of his legions 


marching on Rome. had in the 


by a frand of the Optimates. Under the pre- 
tense of sending a reinforcement to Syria, 
they had proenred the passage of a resolu- 
tion requiring Pompeius and Czesar each to 
snrrentler a legion for the war in the East. 
During the Gallie insurrection Cresar had been 
under the necessity of borrowing a legion 
from his colleague, so that both the required 
legions were now drawn frem Crsar's com- 
mand, and none at all from that of Pompeius. 
Phen; gx the legions were brought 
down Irom the North—for Cesar cheerfully 


s00n0 as 


complied with the order of the Senate—they 
were stationed at Capua, and Syria was left to 
take 
neuver te weaken the proeonsnl of Gan. 

When the 
decree of the Senate was borne to Cresar he 


‘ave of herself It was an adroit ma- 


The erisis was now at hand. 


expressed his entire readiness to resign his 
command if Pompeius would also comply with 
He sent this, his. 
determination, to the Senate, as an ultimatum, 


the law and do the xame. 


by the hands of Curio, who had fled for safety 


IWhen a Roman senator was called for his 
vote, he aruse and said, coneurro (Eeoneur), or non 
concures (J dissent), aecording to his views or In- 
terests. 


ROME, 
to Cresar’s camp at Ravenna. The senators, 
on the receipt of this message, buzzed abont 
like old wasps stiffened with age around their 
venerable nest of privilege. A resolution was 
earried that Cresar should by a given day dis- 
band his army and surrender his province, 
under penalty of being declared a public en- 
emy. Against this measure the tribunes of 
the people protested in vain, and then fled 
from the eity to join Cesar, The Senate 
thereupon proceeded to arm the consuls with 
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was cast, gave the order, and crossed the Rn- 
hicon. Rome was onee more in the throes of 
civil war, 

In the mean time Cicero had returned to 
the capital, and was exerting his influence for 
peace. His constitutional timidity and lack 
of any well-grounded political faith left him 
all at 
elearly enough that the only security for hin 


sed 3 


but he was able to apprehend 


lay in the direction of reeonviliation. He wrote 


to both Cesar and heseeching 


Pompeius, 


EE 


CLESAR CROSSING THE RUBICON. 


dictatorial powers, and called on Pompeius to 
defend the city. 

Now must Cresar deeide. 
he looked into Italy. 
which here constituted the boundary between 


From Ravenna 
To cross the Rubicon, 


his province and the parent state, was to break 
He 
is represented as pansing—hesitating whether 
he would) or would not take the step which 
should waken the echoes of 


the law, already broken by his enemies. 


var and revolu- 
tion in all the civilized world. But the hes- 
itation was only momentary. He delivered an 
address to his soldiers, declared that the die 


them to make peace; and it is uot unlikely 
that but for the aristocracy at the back of the 
latter the efforts of the great orator might have 
somewhat availed. It is said that when Ca:sar 
had adyanced to Arimimum he was met by 
secret messengers from Pompeius, proposing, 
an adjustment. To these Cresar replied in a 
conciliatory tone, repeating iu substance the 
terms which he had offered to the Senate. 
But the Pompeians—whatever their leader 
might have heen disposed to do—durst not ac- 
eept a settlement; for in that evené Cresar’s 
popularity would burst ont like a flame through 
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they returned an answer that he should in- 


and they, would be consumed. Sou 


stantly retire from Ariminun amd disliaid Ids 
army. Thereupon the proconsal imunceately 
set out for Rome. 

The Pompeians now bad to face the issue 
which themselves had made, As Cesar came 
on hy vapid stages they fled from the city and 
took refuge in Brundusium. Here were gath- 
ered the remnant> of the nobility, and all the 
prominent adherents of that cause which now 
depended for its success upon the generalship 
of Pompeius. 
Cesar followed his antagonist, and began a 


Having passed by the capital, 


sieze of Brondusium; but Pompeius, having 
control of the navy, put his followers and sol- 
diers on hoard, and departed for Greece, Cresar 
now turned about and made his way to Rome. 
Tere he arranged for the government of Italy, 
and then set out for Spain; for he had no fleet 
with which to pursue Pompcius, and the lien- 
tenants of that distinguished personage were 
having every thing as they would in the Span- 
ish peninsula. In a battle fought with them 
at ILERDA, Cesar met with a serious eheek, but 
soon recovered him-elf and reduced the Pom- 
peians to submission. The expedition of Curio 
into .Africa, where that general was slain in 
the battle of BRAGADAS was Jess fortunate in 
its results. But the disasters of this expedi- 
tion were more than counterbalanced by the 
The granaries of the 
island were thus wrested from the Pompcians, 


conquest of Sicily. 


and made to supply the armies of Cresar. 

The plans of Pompeius were greatly diseon- 
certed by the overthrow of his forees in Spain. 
Tt had been his purpose for that division of 
lis army to pass by way of the Pyrenees into 
Cisalpine Gaul, and there form a junction 
with the other division commanded by himself 
to be brought over from Macedonia, which 
country he had designated as the rendezvous 
fer all the drifting fragments of the ari-toe- 
The union of his forees having heen 
onee ¢Heeted in the valley of the Po, he pur- 
posed to invade Italy from the north, defeat 
Cresar wherever he could find him, and restore 
Now, however, 


racy. 


the ancient ryime in Ttaly. 
hy the defeat of Afranius and Petreius in 
Spain one of his arms was broken, and with 
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the other he must fight the battle with his 
antagonist in a foreign land. 

Nevertheless, in the erisis which was now 
at laud, the advantages were on the side of 
At hi> camp in Macedonia he had 
nine legions vf infantry and seven thousand 


Pompeius. 
horse. His supplics were abundant —inex- 
haustible; for behind him was the great store- 
house of the East. To 
Cato with the residue of his forees from Sicily, 
Around him 
flocked the aristocrats and officers of the gov- 


his assistance came 


and Domitius from Muaessilia. 
The Republic was now peripatetic, 
and had moved over into Macedonia, Czesar 
held Italy, but Rome—Old Rome—the Rome 
of Africanus and Sulla, was with Pompeius. 


ernment. 


In the mean time Ciesar, busy at the eap- 
ital, had cleared away the dibris, and in the 
dictatorship of eleven days had laid anew the 
foundations of the state. New Rome—the 
Rome that was to be—hudded from the 
ground, A few wholesome laws—calling back 
exiles, calming the popnlace, and restoring 
pubhe credit—were enacted; and then, on the 
4th of January, B. C. 48, Ceesar, having as- 
sembled his war-worn veterans—the survivors 
of six legions—at Brundusium, made ready to 
embark for Epirus. With the first division 
of the army he crossed the Adriatic in person ; 
but while his fleet was returning for the rest, 
it was attacked hy Bibulus, who commanded 
the squadron of Pompeius, and thirty vessels 
were captured. The rest of the armament was 
driven into the harbor of Brnndusinm, from 
which perilous position, however, it was soon 
relieved by the energy of Marcus Antonius. 

The position of Cresar was now critical in 
the extreme; but he suececded in bringing 
over the remainder of his forces, and secured 
THis 
supplies, however, ran short, and nothing but 
the invincible spirit of his veterans prevented 
either famine or mutiny. From the first Cresar 
assumed the offensive. He threw up works 
sixteen miles in length around the position of 
Pompeins. The latter, however, succeeded in 
breaking through the lines, and Cverar fell 
back into Thessaly. This movement was really 
indecisive, but the followers of Pompeius fool- 


The 


a favorable camp near Dyrrhachium. 


ishly regarded it as the end of the war. 
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FLIGHT OF POMPEIUS FROM PHARSALTA. 
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profligate nobles who threneed his camp tell 
ot 
It was only a question with them how 


to debating the di-tribution othees and 
spoils. 
long it would he betore Co sar head world be 
displayed on a pike. When Pompeius showed 
some vantion aud hesitation, the cousiliurs and 
senators began to taunt him with indecision 
and even ineompeteney. He was thus driven 
to follow his antagonist and make the onset, 
Cwsar had taken up a position at Puarsauia, 
and here awaited the approach of his enemy, 

On the Sth of August, B. C. 48, the 
Pompeian army offered battle, and the gage 
was gladly accepted, Cresar's forees numbered 
twenty-two thousand men, while Pompeins had 
forty-seven thousand intautry and seven thou- 
sand horse; but the first was an army of vet- 
erans hardened by every sort of eonflict and 
exposure, enthusiastieally devoted to their 
general, and ready to live on roots and bark 
rather than concede the victory to their toes. 
A short but hotly 


in whieh Pompeius 


contested hattle ensued ; 
was utterly overthrown. 
Searcaly an organized eompany of his army 
remained. All were either killed, eaptured, 
Many went over and joined the 
standard of Cesar. Pompeius with a few 
companions esvaped from the field and took 
ship for Lesbos. Thenee he sailed away tor 
Egypt and landed in the harbor of Pelusium. 
On stepping ashore he was stabbed to death 
by an assassin, who had heen sent thither for 
that work by the eourt of Alexandria, who 
hoped by this bloody deed to win the favor of 
Cesar. But they little knew the temper of 
the man with whom they had to deal. When 
he arrived at Alexandria and the gory head 


or dispersed. 


of his former colleazue was brought to him as 
a trophy, he turned away in horror anil refused 
all fellowship with the murderers. He ordered 
the remains of Pompeius to be buried with 
every mark of honor, and refused to patronize 
that style of 
vailed as the 

After the 
the remnant 
around Cato 
were not formidahle nor their military charae- 
ter such as to ereate alarm, Cwsar, therefore, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, sent a small force 


revenge which had hitherto pre- 
method of Roman victors. 

flight and death of Pompeius 
of the Optimate party gathered 
in Ulyrieum; but their numbers 


| 
| 
| 
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to wateh the moyements of Cato, and himeelf 


set out with his army for Evypt. In that 
eonntry the sovereign Ptolemy Auletes had 


died, leaving a will in which it was 
that the Kingdon: shonld be divided 
his daughter, Cleopatra, and her 
brother Ptolemy. 


recently 
directed 
between 
The guardians of the latter, 
however, refused to recognize Cleopatra's rivhts 
and undertook her expulsion. But the prin- 
cers appealed to Czesar, as did also the party of 
Ptolemy. It was to settle this civil broil of 
the Eyyptiaus that Ciesar now entered the 
eountry. The adherents of Ptolemy refused 
to aceept his arbitrament, and Cwsar expoused 
the cause of Cleopatra; nor is the suspicion 
wanting that his Judyment in so doing was 
not a little influenced by the personal eharms 
of the Egyptian princess. It is alleged that 
the bronzed warrior of Rome showed in his 
relations with the young queen how little he 
had forgotten the arts and sentiments of 
his youth, After a war nine 
months’ duration the forces of Ptolemy were 
dispersed and Cleopatra was restored to her 
rights. 


serious of 


The provincials of Rome had not vet learned 
the charaeter of the eonqueror of the Gauls. 
Rumors were circulated from time to time 
that he was dead, that his army had mutinied, 
that he had heen defeated in battle. Such a 
story was set afioat in Asia Minor, and Phar- 
naees of Pontus, son of Mithridates, raised the 
standard of revolt. Cresar, hearing of the 
rebellion, passed over hastily into the Asiatic 
provinee, fell upon Pharnaces at Ziela, and 
annihilated his army at a blow. It was on 
this oeeasion that he sent to the Senate that 
eclebrated dispateh in whieh he announeed his 
victory in the three words: Veni, vidi, viei. 
“T came, I saw, I conquered.” 

The horizon was now suftieiently cleared to 
admit of Ciesar’s return to Rome. He found 
affuirs at the eapital in a state of great eonfu- 
sion. The Tribune Dolabella and Antonius, 
to whom Cresar had intrusted the defense of 
the eity, had managed matters with little 
skill. 
etude oecasioned by the imprudence of his 


More serious by far than the disqui- 


subordinates was the mutiny of the tenth legion 
at Capua. This body of soldiers had been the 
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favorites of Cresar, but during his long absence | peared to have reference to a payment or ‘iy 4 
had hecome impatient of the restraints of the | dues, the bestowal of promised presents, and a 
camp and arregant in their demands. They — release from further duty. Cresar well knew 
had first killed their officers, and then marched | that the best way to humiliate an insurrection 


ili 1h 
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CESAR AT THE GRAVE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
After the painting by H. Showmer, 


on the capital. The city was endangered by | is to grant what it clamors for. He accord- 
the mntineers, and Cresar’s coming was anx- | ingly made an address to his old legion, being 
jously awaited. He mustered the soldiers in | careful to begin with ‘* Citizens,” instead of 
the Campius Martius, and requested a state- | “Soldiers.” This was gall and wormwood. 


ment of their grievances. Their demands ap- | To be addressed as citizens by their heloved 


ou UNIVGGRS AL ISTOLEY. 
eommander!  T discharge you.” said he. 
‘You have had enough of fatizue and wounds, 


{ release you from your oaths. As to your 


presents, you shall be paid to the last sesteree.” 
The old veterans could stand no more. They 
burst into tears, and began to beg for forgive- 
ness. With a certain prudent hesitation, Cwsar 
received them back to favor; but he took eare 
that the leaders who had fomented the mutiny 
should be exceuted. It was the work of a 


master. 


During the former stay of Cesar at Rome 
after the escape of Pompeius from Brundu- 
sium—he had reorganized the government as 
nearly on the former basis as was practicable 
The Senate, the 
assembly, the tribunate, and all the political 


under the cirenmstances. 
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and confiseation should begin, Against all 
this Cesar stood like a pillar of stone. He 
would) permit no work of spite and revenge— 
no spolation of the stute in the interest of his 
friends. Antonius, who bid in the estate of 
Pompeius, was obliged to pay for it just as 
though he had bought the villa of a friend. 
We who had formerly, at the peril of his life, 
restored the statue of Marius now restored 
those of Sulla and Pompeius, which had been 
thrown down by the populace after the battle 
of Pharsalia. In every department and every 
work of his administration—for he had now 
been named dictator, with full powers both in 
peace and war—he showed the same spirit and 
purpose. His genius rose above the narrow 
and revengeful spirit of his times, and soared 


Licinia~MARCUS PORCIUS CATO, CONSUL, B. C. 19§—SALONIA. 


4 
Marcus Porvius Cato Licinianus=.Emelia. 
Preetor, 152. 


Marcus Porcius Cato, Tribune=Livia. 
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Marcus Porcivs Cato, Consul, 118, 


| 
Marcus Porcius Cato Salonianus, Praetor, 150. 
Lucius Porcivs Cato, 
Consul, 89. 


Caius Portius Cato, Consul, 114. 


Marcus Porcius Cuto, Pravtor. 


Marcia= Marcus Porcius Cato Uticensis=Atilia, 
Preetor, 54. 


Porcia=Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus. 


Bibulus=Porcia—Bruius. Murcus Porcius Cato. 
forms to which the Romans were accustomed 
As to the 
Senate, however, the complexion of that body 


were preserved without alteration. 


was greatly ehanged. The old aristocratic 
element was nearly extinet. After the battle 
of Pharsalia a certain number of those who had 
been Optimates made their peace with the 
vietor, and returned to their former place in 
the government.  Cieero was reconciled —a 
thing not difficult with so pliant a character— 
and hastened baek to his old haunts at the 
capital. 

Tt thus happened that on the return of 
Cresar fron Asia Minor he found a govern- 
ment thoroughly favorable to himself, but not 
very competent for the great work of political 
transformation. The spirit of the government, 
moreover, us well as the spirit of the people, 
was in many respects antagonistic to the pur- 
poses of Ciesar. There was an expectancy— 
even a demand—that the work of proscriptioa 


Porcius Cato, Porcia. 
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into a new atmosphere, too fine and deep for 
the gaze of his countrymen. 

The Pompeians still held Afriea. With 
them was leagued Jupa, king of Numidia. 
Seipio, the father-in-law of Pompeius, refusing 
tu reevgnize the logic of events, and still believ- 
ing in the Rome that was, held command of 
the African province, and refused to he recon- 
ciled, Cato also refused to write Respubliea 
fuit, and held out with his old-time obstinacy 
at Utica. In the beginning of B. C. 46 Cesar 
found it necessary to go in person to Africa to 
reduce the country to submission. He crossed 
the Mediterranean, and in April encountered 
the forces of Scipio at Tarsus. The latter 
Not a vestige 
ras lett of his army, His losses were reported 
at fifty thousand, while those of Cezar were 


was completely overthrown. 


less than a hundred men! A few of Svipio’s 
ofhvers, such as Labienus and the two sons of 


Pompeius, escaped and took refuge in Spain. 


LODE THE PUPERTAL REPUBLIC. 
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Utica was still held by Cato. But. this 
sturdy and honest old republican saw that the 
eause wax hopelessly dost. Te accordingly 
urged his friends and followers to escape or 
make peace with the conqueror, The disniissed 
the Utiean Senate, and discouraged all further 
efforts at resistance. For himself) however, he 
determined to seck a peace which could never 
be disturbed, 
whieh he denounced him with all the devoted 
folly of expiring patriotivm. As to himself, 
he declared that he had lived an uneonyuered 


Ile wrote a letter to Ciesar, in 


life, and had achieved superiority in those 
He told 


Cesar that the vanquisher was van guished, 


things in which he wished to excel. 


and that the arbiter of others’ fate ought to 
be a suppliaut for his own; and, moreover, 
that he who was convicted of ambitions de- 
signs against his country was already falling 
and ready to perish. 

Having prepared this message, so true and 
so falxe—for such a paradox is the utterance 
of him who outlives the virtue of his age 
and country—Cato bathed, supped, and  re- 
tired for the night. 
read twiec through that part of the Phedo of 


Plato in which the author reasons of the im- 


He lay on his couch and 


mortality of the soul. He inquired anxiously 
if his friends who had gone down to the coast 
had succeeded in embarking, and then felt at 
the head of his eouch for his sword. It was 
already the dappled-gray of morning, and the 
first sounds of the waking day gave token that 
the great drama would soon begin, but for 
Cato nevermore, He arose from his place of 
repose, thrust his sword through his body, aud 
sank back into that other repose from whieh 
not even the knock of Cesar could awake 
him. 

The reduction of Afriea was the end of the 
strugele which left Cesar master of Rome. 
After five hundred years the great Republic 
had paid the debt which was in large measure 
cue to her cructties and crimes. Oligarehy on 
the surface, and slavery in the bottom, had 
made poplar liherty impossible, Yet popular 
liberty was necessary to perpetuity.  Coesur 
was a leader of the people. THe was a re- 
former of the hersie type. Tn all the quali- 


ties of greatness, whether of mind and purpose 


or actual deeds, he was a head and shoulders 


above the age he lived in. He alone, 


“In form and gesture proudly eminent,” 


was able toe control and ealm the turbulent 
clements which whirled in a vortex around the 
axis of Rome. Ile was uecessary to his times, 
as all men are necessary to theirs. He rose 
out of chaos, and reigned because the chaos 
feared him. To him the state, sinking into 
Tt is 


needless to speak of his vanity, his egotism, 


the sea, held up her hands for resene. 


his ambition, lis extra-coustitutional methods, 
It was a time of fruitful anarchy, of transition, 
of growth. Some single intelligence stronger, 
elearer than the rest was necessary to the 
further human race. It is 


easy for redctionists and croakers to point to 


advauce of the 


Julius Cesar as the despoiler of liberty. So 
far as Roman Liberty wax coneerned, she had 
She 
was no longer virgin, matron, vr widow. She 
kept the hagnio of Old Rome. 
itors from Sulla to Spartacus. 


already perished—at least in character. 


She had vis- 
The purblind 
Scipios and Catos still believed her pure, 
They gave their lives in attestation of her 
ehastity. Czesar knew ber to be what she was, 
and proceeded to the demolition of the estah- 
lishment. Tt was necessary; just as the bar- 
Darians will be necessary five hundred or a 
thousand years to come. 

If in his battle with the Nervii, “ Caesar had 
every thing to do at once,” the same might 
be said of his present condition. The state was 
The 
provinces must be quieted; their government, 
must be lifted to 
level; her people, pacified. 


to he redrganized ; society, reinstituted. 


reformed. Rome a new 
New institutions 
must he formulated ; old prejudices, cajoled. 
The situation was such as to bring out the 
Fortu- 


nately for himself, the associated powers of the 


best qualities of the Cicsarian genius. 


government were In a mood to give him ample 
latitude. 
for ten years, and in 44 the office was extended 
for tite. Tis rank of censor, or Prefect of 
Morals, was likewise made a life tenure. He 


In B.C. 46, he was made dictator 


was chosen tribune for life, and eonsnul for ten 
years. He already held the place of pontifex 


maximus, and to these accumulated dignities 
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and powers was now added the title of Luiper- 
Nor was any social distinetion which it 
Ao colden 
ehair was provided for him in the Senate 
House. 
sion of the gods. 


ator. 
was possible to confer withheld. 


His effigy was earried in the proces- 
The month Quintilis was 
changed to Julivs in lis honor. He was called 
the Father of bis Country, anda statue ereeted 
to him in the Capitol, was inseribed, Kaisanr 
Hemirneo—* to Cesar the Demigod.” 
Perhaps this adulation had less effeet on 
the master of the world than appeared on the 
surface. At any rate, he eoucerned himecltf 
more with the substantial honors of a triumph 
than with the Iueubrations of the obsequious 
Senate. The celebration which was viven in his 
honor far surpassed the vreatest of the vreat 
triumphs previously accorded to the generals of 
Rome. The pageant of Crear embraced the 
spoils and trophies of Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and 
Afriea. The captives of the train presented a 
strange jumble of races and conditions. An Af 
rican chief walked by the side of Vereingetorix 
and British Celts kept pace with the swarthy 
sons of the Syrian desert. The ear of triumph 
was drawn by white horses, and was conducted 
ro the Capitol in charge of seventy-two lictors. 


Each sol- 
The peo- 


Shen eame the division of spoils. 
‘er reeeived five thousand denarii. 
ple reeeived four hundred sesterees apiece, he- 
sides a liberal distribution of corn and oil. In 
the public places of the city twenty-two thou- 
sand tables were spread with what viands so- 
aver the spoilated markets of the world could 
tarnish, and the citizens were invited to feast 
antil they were full. Then the cireus, cov- 
ered for the first time with au immense awning 
of silk, was opened, and the horrible combats 
of beasts and meu began. 

On this great oeeasion it wax notieed that 
nothing was exhibited to remind the people of 
the battle of Pharsalia. The magnanimous 
Ciesar refused to celebrate a victory over To- 
mans.' Aye, more: he insisted on an am- 
nesty. None were exempted from its provis- 


11Tf Pompeius had won the hattle of Pharsalia, 
he would have exhibited the cloak of Cresar if 
not his bald head) as an object fit te elicit the 
loudest applause. And the Optimates would have 
taken care that the applause was given. 


—45 


ions except those officers who had taken the 
part of Pompeius after the battle of Theda. 
Miuuy of the friends of the Imperator, who 
had stood hungering lor the contixeation to he- 
gin awoke to the fact that there was to he no 
confiscation at all. So they murmured, not 
loud, but deep. 

Measures of reforni were now pressed with 
long and rapid strides, The debtor elass was 
The rights 
The exeeutive 


relieved by judicious legislation. 
of citizens were made equal. 
department of the government was made in- 
dependent of the Senate. 
iny Rome, and at the same time strengthening 


The plan of reliev- 


the provinees by establishing eolonies in for- 
The Ro- 


man clubs were either suppressed or made 


eign parts, was adopted in earnest. 
obedient to law. The recipients of the gratu- 
itous distribution of grain were reduced in 
number more than one-half) Order suddenly 
sprang from anarchy, and prosperity from the 
dibris of eivil war. 

While these great reforms were progressing, 
the energies of Cresar’s mind were direeted to 
the deeoration and improvement of the city. 
A new Senate House was projected. A theater 
was planned on a seale surpassing any thing 
hitherto aecomplished. A great publie library 
was designed to rival—perhaps surpass—that 
of Alexandria, The enginecrs were ordered 
to consider the establishment of a new ehan- 
nel tor the Tiber, hy which the Campus Vati- 
eanus, now on the right bank, should be 
thrown to the left, aud mide a substitute for 
the Campus Martius. The latter was thus to 
he reeovered from its present uses, and devoted 
to the purposes of private and publie building. 
The plan also embraced the draining of the 
Pontine marshes and the establishment for the 
eity of a seaport more eligible than that of 
Ostia. 

In the mean time the legislative revolu- 
tion was carried steadily forward. Laws were 
passed for the abolition of usury; others for 
the develapment of the agricultural interest ; 
others reviving the statutes of Licinius; others 
relating to the subjeets of debt and bank- 
‘alendar and 
Of still larger 
aim were those enactments by which the rights 


ruptey; others reforming the 
eodifving the laws of the state. 


20 


of citizenship were conterred on the Roman 
colonists in Africa, Gaul, and Spain. Above 
all these laws and executive measures rose the 
one great purpose of Ciesar, which was to unify 
and consolidate, not only the peoples of Italy, 
but those of all the states and provinees ruled 
by Roman authority, under one dominion—the 
Empire of the future. 

During the progress of these great civil 
movements at the eapital a serious rebellion 
had been organized in Spain by Cvsar’s old 
Heutenant, Labienus, and Sextus and Cneius, 
the two sons of Pompeins. In the year B.C. 
45 they suceeeded in putting into the field an 
army so large and well equipped that Cresar 
was unwilling to intrust the command of the 
expedition against them to any but himself. 
The spring and summer months were oceupied 
with an arduous campaign, which culminated 
in the battle of Munspa. Hardly since the day 
when he fought with the Nervii—certainly 
not since the day of Pharsalia—had Cesar 
seen a field so hotly and bloodily contested. 
Not until thirty thousand of the enemy, in- 
eluding Cneins Pompeius, the eldest of the 
brothers, had been slain, did the victory declare 
against the insurgents. The rebellion was ex- 
tinguished at a blow, and Cesar was honored 
with another splendid triumph at Rome. He 
was still further honored by the Senate, which 
body passed resolutions assigning to him a 
golden chair in the Renate House, a triumphal 
robe to be worn at the games, and a dtadem 
decorated with gems, 

By this time, however, an under-current 
Every 
eause and cceasion of public and private grief 
Jealousy, 


of hostility was created against him. 


conduced to produce disaffection, 
enyy, discontent-—every motive which could 
inflame the passions of those who saw a greater 
than themselves in the world—played upon 
the dispositions and purposes of those who, 
having no poliey of their own, were willing to 
obliterate the new institutions and their creator 
for the mere gratification of batred and re- 
venge. A knowledge of the foment against 
him reached Cesar himself: li he refused the 
precaution of a body-guard, preferring expos- 
He oeciuqned himself with 
the great business of state, and began to or- 


ure to cowardice. 
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In the 
midst of these preparations, rumors were cir- 


ganize an expedition against Parthta. 


culated in the city that Cesar was aiming to 
be kine, The hated name, which had last 
been borne by Tarquin the TIlaughty, was 
trumped up and flung like a firebrand into 
There is little donbt that the 


people were on one or two occasions instigated 


the multitude. 


to hail nim as king; but the Imperator merely 
replied, “Iam no king, but Cwsar.”  Pres- 
ently afterwards, at the feast of Lupercalia, 
Mareus Antonius is said to have offered him a 
diadem as he sat in the golden chair decreed 
him by the Senate. But Cresar rejected the 
“Tam not king; the Romans 
have no king but Jupiter.” During the night 
the statues of Cesar were crowned with wreath-, 
though whether by friends or foes did not 
appear, 

These cirenmstances furnished material for 
The mal- 


contents, embracing about seventy plotters of 


bauble, saying, 


a conspiracy against Cresar’s life. 


high and low degree, banded themselves to- 
gether to destroy him, The ringleader of the 
conspirators was a certain Lonxcrvus Cavs 
Cassius, who had been a lientenant in the 
army of Pompeius. After the battle of Phar- 
salia he had fallen into the hands of Cesar, 
who not only granted him a pardon, but re- 
ceived him into taver, promising the office of 
To this 
monstrous ingrate fell the dastardly work of 


pretor and the province of Syria. 


developing the plot for the destruction of his 
benefactor’s life. With him was joined Mar- 
eus Justvs Brutus, the son-in-law of Cato, 
who, though honorable in his intentions, was 
easily abused with the belief that Ciesar was 
aiming at the name and authority of king. 
Like Cassius, Brutus had been a lieutenant 
under Pompeins at the battle of TPharsalia, 
but had received the favor and pardon of the 
conqueror, Tle, as well as his co-conspirator, 
must now add to the crime of murder the crime 
of ingratitude, It is said that Brutus hesitated 
to enter into the conspiracy, but the other 
plotters threw billets into his window, demand- 
ing that he should awake and do his duty, 
and put notes into the hands of the statue of 
the elder Brutus, expressing the wish of the 
anonymous writers that he could arise from 
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the dead and save Rome. Mareus Brutus was 
thus induced to give his name and influence 
to the base and bloody work. 

A meeting of the Senate was called for the 
15th cor Des) of Mareh, The subject to he 
considered was the question of the Parthian 
war. 
to consummate their work at this mecting. 


Tt was determined by the couspirators 


The city was full of rnmors und agitation, 
The plotters more than balf betrayed them- 
selyes by their Jooks and actions, Popular 
tradition has preserved the story of prodigies 
and portents in both the earth and the heay- 


ens. Buttalions of warriors were seen contend- 


MARCUS JUNIVS BRrTCs.—Rome, Capitol 


ing ina cloud. Cresar’s horses wept and would 
not eat. A solitary bird of evil amen croaked 
in the forum. A lioness gave birth to whelps 
ou the steps of the Capitol. A. soothsayer 
that the Ides of 


was a day of fate, and Calpurnia, 


cune and warned Cesar 
March 
Cresar's wife, besought him not to go forth to 
But the latter could) not 
he moved and went to his duty and bis death. 


the Senate Touse. 


When he entered the chamber the senators 
were already seamed, As soon as he had tukeu 
his chair the conspirators, with daggers under 
their clonks, crowded around him and began 


to petition for the reeall from banishment of 


(NUGERS ADL His TO by 
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a certain Cimber, brother of one of the sen- 
ators present.  Ciesar refused the petition, 
which was pressed with additional carnestness 
by Brutus and Cassius until the Imperator in 
some anyver rose from his seat. Thereupon he 
Caseu, one of the meanest of 


the crowd, stabbed him in the neck. 


was attacked, 
Cresar 
seized the arm of his assailant, exclaiming: 
For a brief 
moment he defended himself from the daggers 


“Villain, what dost thou mean?” 


of his enemies, but seeing Brutus among the 
number he cried out, Et tu, Brute,' then drew 
his mantle over bis face and fell, pierced with 
twenty-three wounds, at the foot of the statue 
of Pompeins. 

It was one thing to murder the greatest 
man of the age, and another to explain the 
deed. The conspirators lad acted without 
much regard to the future. They had cut 
down the main stay of the state and had noth- 
ing to offer instead. They had hoped in a 
rague sort of way for the restitution of the 
Republic, and to this end relied upon the sen- 
But most of the 
senators were Crexar’s friends, and when they 


atorial party for support. 


saw him fall they fled in dismay from the 
When the murderers looked 
around after the accomplishment of their in- 
tunous deed, expecting to be applauded, they 
They stood face to 
face with the vacuity of a great crime. 

At the time of the assassination the Roman 


Senate House. 


saw only empty benches. 


army, wader command of Lepipus, was outside 
the city gates waiting for the announcement 
of the Parthian expedition. The chief friend 
of the dead Imperator was Marcus ANTONIvS, 
and to him the conspirators—though they bad 
recently discussed the question of killing him 
alsxo—were now obliged to look for aid in the 
Antoninus, 
fenving for his life, had escaped to his own 


business of restoring the Republic. 


house, but he soon learned that the assassins 
had stopped with the murder of Cesar, and 
that he himself was sought for by Brutus. He 
determined to make the most of what remained 
of the world, and should opportunity offer to 
muke a terrible settlement with the murderers 
He accordingly gave in his adher- 


| ene to the scheme of the restoration and 


TPThou, too, Brutus!” 
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began to take counsel with those who had 
strnck down the impersonation of the state. 
As soon as it was known that Cesar was 
slain there were stormy scenes in the capital. 
The populace 
rolled in un- 
steady masses 
from side to side. 
The sea-beds of 
Rome were 
shaken as by an 
earthquake. 
There was no 
uprising in favor 
of the eonspira- 
tors. Here and 
there the solitary 
cries of the old 
aristocrats could 
he heard in 
cheerless ap- 
plause like the 
notes of ill 
voiced birds ery- 


THE YOUNG CAIUS OCTAVIUS, 
Rome, Vatican. 


ing out of the shadows of the past. The assas- 
sins of Cresar had to seek refuge in the Capitol ; 
but through the agency of Cicero a conference 


was presently held and a reconciliation ettected. 


The opportunity soon came. Antoninus was 
appointed to deliver the funeral oration over 
the body of Cesar. He took advantage of 
the occasion, and produced a marvelous dis- 
course, in which genuine praise of the virtues 
of the great dead was adroitly interwoven with 
ironical concessions to the virtues of his mur- 
A waxen effigy of the bedy of the 
Ulnstrious here, with its twenty-three gaping 


derers. 


wounds, was shown to the people under the 
glare of tapers. Finally Antonius read Ciesar’s 
will, in which auiny of the conspirators were re- 
membered with Tequeies!’ The Imperator’s gar- 
dens beyond the Tiber were bequeathed to the 
people, and every citizen was to receive three 
The effect of this disclo- 
sure of Ceesar’s benevolent purposes was tre- 


hundred sesterces! 
mendons, The inflammable multitude took 
fire. The storm of reiiction swept every thing 
before it. The conspirators’ houses were burned 
and themselves driven from the city. Bratus 
and Cassius were clad to eseape with their 
lives. 

In the mean time all of Cvesar’s acts had 
The world can 
murder the deer, but can not undo the deed! 
A transformation had been effected which 
Anto- 


been confirmed by the Senate. 


could not he transfixed with a dagger. 


5 aeines _ 0 1. Ona 
Marcus Antunins Creticus=~ 47 Julia. 


Tnetor, 75. 


Antonia Prima 


baa ia, 
\ 2. Autonia, 
i Fulvia. 
{ 4. Octavia. 
| 5. ¢leopatra. 


Marcus 


| 
Juhus Antonius. 
Atoms. (i 


Antunia Prima 
Aleuvbarbus. 


Lucius Antonius. 


Cneins Domitius Domitia Lepida —Barbatus. 


Abenobarbus. 


CAIUS ANTONIUS. 


MARCUS ANTONIUS, THE ORATOR, Consul, B.C 99. 


Caivts ANTONIUS, Consul, 63. 


Caius Antonius, Preetor, 44. 


Autonia Reeundia 
Claudius Drusus. | 


Antonia, 


Antonia Secunda, 


© ee 


Lreivs ANToNIvs, Consul, 41. 


Autonia Alexander, Cleopatra, Ptolemeus 


‘Tertia. Philudelphus. 
THE FAMILY 
OF 
«Lacpies I. ANTONIUS. 


Messalina—— 


Tt was agreed that there shonld be no more 
bloodshed and an amnesty tor all past offenses. 
Meanwhile Antonius had obtained possession 
of Cresar’s will and extate, and awaited the op- 
portunity which was to make all things even. 


Lepidus com- 


niux was master of the city. 


manded the army. Young Caius Octavins, 
son of the daughter of Ceesar’s sister, had heen 
recounized as his heir; and the word heir 


might already have heen rendered ‘ successor.“ 
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The policy of Cesar was pursued, and thines 
whieh he merely contemplated were made the 
basis of new laws. 

It now appeared that Antonius was to be 
That ereat 
mouth by the name of Cieero had oceasion to 


master of Rome in Ciesar’s stead. 


declare that though the tyrant was dead, the 
tyranny still lived. Nor is it impossible that 
Antonius, who bad now by the marriage of his 
daughter to Lepidus, seeured that general's cor- 
dial support, might have retained his ascend- 
ency in the state. To his complete suceess, how- 
ever, one serions obstacle opposed itself, and that 
obstacle was Octavius. This voune man, him- 
self of large ambitions and abilities, was in 
Apollonia at the time of his great unele’s as- 
sassination. As soon as he heard the news he 
hastened to Rome, assumed his adoptive name 
of Carus Junius (Uesar Ocravianre, and laid 
elaim to the rights and duties of his inheri- 
tanee. 


the people. 


He was received with mueh favor by 
Even the Senate was cordial ; tor 
it was hoped in that body that Octavianus 
could be played off against Antonius, and an 
opportunity be thus obtained for the restora- 
tion of the Republic. The aristocracy at this 
time was led by Cieero, who for policy's sake 
induced the senators to support the young 
whelp of Ciesarism until what time they might 
the more conveniently dispose of him and his | 
eause. So, while Mavens Antonius was absent | 
on an expedition against the insurvent Decivs 
Brvres, in Cisalpine Gaul, Cicero procured the 
passage of a resolution declaring him a public 
enemy. Octavianns was authorized to go to 
the relief of Brutus, who was besieged in Mu- 
The latter was twice 
feated ; Brutus was relieved; Antonius joined 


tina by Antonius. le- 
Lepidus beyond the Alps, and ihe young 
Cesar was left master of Italy. No sooner, 
however, had this leadership been attained 
than the senatorial party, having used Octavi- 
anus till they thought his services no longer 
needed, and disliking him as heartily as they 
transferred the command to 
Thix act precipitated a crisis. Octa- 
His soldiers entered 


did Antonius, 
Brutns. 
vianus returned to Rome. 
the Senate House and demanded the consul- 
ship for their master. The aristocrats had to 
suceumb, and Cresar was made consul. | 


Negotiations were now opened with Anto- 
An interview was held and 
The 


avreed to a joint government of Tome. 


nius and Lepidus. 
leaders 

Thus 
The 
It 
was stipulated that the new Crear and Lepidus 


a reconciliation efleeted. three 
was formed the Seconp Trreavinare. 
settlement was to continue for five years. 


should proceed at onec against Mareus Brutus 
and Cassins, wander whore banners had gath- 
ered or were yvathering the frayments of the 
aristocratic opposition. Nor were the trium- 
virs slow to eliminate from the capital and the 
neizhboring states the residue of the faetion 


which upheld the counter-revolution. Chief 


MARCUS ANTONIUS, 


The great ora- 
tor had endeavored to please every body, and 
had pleased none. 
permost in him so long that lus eyes had been 


among this party was Cicero, 
The lawyer had been up- 


transterved to his back, and he could only 
gaze down the pathway of the past and sigh 
fora preeedent. He advaneed blindly against 
the naked sword of his fate. For the trium- 
yirs made up a prescription list, and Antonius 
pricked the name of Cicero. The orator en- 
deavored to escape, and would have succeeded 
had not a certain sentimental indecision pre- 
vailed over common sense to bring him hack 


to his villa at Formike. His friends endeav- 
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ored to dissuade him, but he replicd that he 
preferred death to exile from that country which 
The egotism of the great 
to death. 
When his pursuers were close at hand, his ser- 


he had so often saved! 


but weak old) man haunted him 


ants endeavored ta bear him away, but he 


Here for the 
last time the Republic lifted its sword against 


mude their stand in Macedonia. 


the Empire—the Past against the Present. 
Antonius went first with an army into Epirns, 
and was there joined by Octayianus with an- 


other. The combined forces proceeded across 


Mp, 


MURDER OF CICERO, 


was overtaken and killed in his litter. His 
head was eut off and presented to Fulvia, the 
wife of Antonius, and by her orders the pro- 
truding tongue was nailed with a bodkin to a 
post in the Forum. 
no more !” 

These events oceupied the year B. C. 45, 
In the 


“Now,” said she, ‘¢ wag 


mean time Brutus and Cassius had 


Greeee, where the leaders of the opposition had 
thus far appeared more conecrned about spoils 
than for the overthrow of Cresarism. The two 
forces met at Priviprr, whieh place had already 
been pointed out to the superstitions mind of 
Brutus by the specter of the murdered Julius as 
the spot where they shonld meet again. Here 
two battles were fonght, in the first of which 
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Cassius, being defeated by Antonius, eommit- 
ted suieide. The other division, however, led 
by Brutus, gained the advantage over Octavi- 
anus, but in no part of the field was the result 
decisive. 
another confliet ensued, in which the army of 
Brutus was totally reated. The prineipal ad- 
herents of the old eause were either killed or 
A few escaped to the ships, and 
Brutus 


Atter twenty days of preparation 


captured. 
fled to Sextus Pompeius, in Sicily. 
made amends for the murder of Cresar by fall- 


WARS ~ — 
~ A 


ay 
eclipsed hy personal vices. His ambition evap- 
orated like morning dew in the fire of a pas- 
sion whieh was kindled during bis stay in 
Cilicia, Cleopatra, the youthful and voluptu- 
ous queen of Eeypt—the same who had tried 
her ruinous charms uot wholly without avail 
on the great Julius—visited the more suseep- 
tible Antonius, who from the time he first saw 
her in her galley ascending the Cydnus be- 
slave. Nothing ever availed to 


cme her 


break for more than a brie period the spell 


S 
z 
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THE SUICIDE OF BRUTUS. 
Drawn by H. Vogel. 


He left his transfixed 
body to the gaze of the conqueror, and to 


ing on his own sword. 


posterity a reputation far better than his deeds. 

After the battle of Philippi a new assign- 
ment of provinees was made, by the terms of 
whieh Antonius was to receive Transalpine 
Gaul and Illyricum; while Spain and Nu- 
midia were given to Octavianus. Antonius, 
however, preferred to remain in the East and 
extort from its opulent cities the means of 
gratification for himself and his friends, At 
this point his really great abilities began to he 


whieh the enehantress flung around him. He 
followed her to Alexandria, and drowned him- 
self in African dissipations. 

In Italy, Octavianus was for a while severely 
beaten by adverse winds. The soldiers had to 
he supplied with the lands whieh had been 
promised as their reward for serylees in over- 
throwing the last forees af the old Republic. 
These lands had to he procured by the spolia- 
tion of estates, and even by the depopulation 
Those who were dispossessed be- 
Fulvia, the 


at towns, 
‘ume the breeders of discontent. 
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wife of Antonius, hearing of his pro- 
eeedings in the East, stirred up strife 
in the hope of reealling him to It- 
aly. His brother was in the mean 
time cooped up in Perusia, on the 
Upper Tiber, and conipelled to sur- 
render by Agrippa, the general of 
Octavianus. ‘These deings at last 
aroused Antoninus, who embarked 
with a part of his forees and sailed 
for the capital. 

On his way thither he entered 
into a league with Sextus Pompeius 
to make war on the Cresar; but the 
Noman soldiers refused to fight their 
brethren with whom they had so re- 
cently encamped as friends in Mace- 
donia, and the triumvirs were obliged 
to make a treaty. A conference was 
held at Brundusium, and the rivals 
were onee more pacitied. The world 
was divided into two parts, the East 
and the West. Antonius took the 
former, and Octavianus the latter; 
and to make the settlement final, 
Octavia, the sister of the Cresar, was 
married to Antonius. We and Oc- 
tavianus then went to Rome, and 
the pacification was properly cele- 
brated with games and festivals. 

There still remained to be pla- 
sated Sextus Pompeius. Holding 
possession of Sieily and eommand- 
ing the fleet, he was master at least 
of the stomach of Rome. When the 
stomach hegan to gnaw, then the 
mouth of Rome began to ckunor. 
The triumyirs were obliged to open 


Ss 
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their triangular compact, and take 


CLEOPATRA GOING TO MEET ANTONIUS ON THE CYDNUS.—After the Painting by If, Makart, Stuttgart. 


im Sextus. To him was assigned the 


eovernment of Sicily and Achaia, 
on condition that the Roman corn- 
market should be at once supplied. 

The treaty was no sooner made 
than broken. Sextus did not. re- 
ceive his provinees, and Rome did 
not receive her eorn. Antonius 
ame with a powerful fleet to en- 
furee compliance, but Octavianns 
would not cooperate, and another 
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settlement was undertaken at Tarentum., Sex- 
tus was now left out, and his suppression was 
jntrnsted to Cresar. 


BiG: 


erful squadron, met the fleet of Sextus near 


In the following year, 


aS 
ol, 


Octavianus, having equipped a pow- 
Nauloehus, and gained a victory so complete 
as to transfer to himself the undisputed domin- 
ion of the Mediterrancan. Sextus escaped 
from the island, and sought to obtain the fayor 
of Antonius in the East, but was seized by one 
of that general’s lieutenants and put to death. 
Jn a short time after these events a new 
and serious complication arose, which for the 
time threatened the destruction of the tri- 


eer 
Sh 


With the deposition of Lepidus, in B. C. 
36, the triumvirate ended, though the partner- 
ship between Antonius and Octavianus still re- 
mained in force, According to the terms of the 
treaty of Tarentum, the former leader received 
from the latter a division of twenty thousand 
soldiers, to aid in the war against Parthia. 
a\fter the lapse of nearly two years, Antonius 
finally departed tor the East. 
hundred thousand men was assembled on the 
Euphrates. 


An Army of a 


He crossed Mesopotamia, and 
pressed lis way into the Parthian kingdom as 


| far as Prasapa. But here he was compelled 


umvirate, Lepidus came over from Atrica 


to aid Agrippa, the general of Octavianus, 


in the reduction of Messana, held by the 


Pompeians. As soon as the city was taken, 


the soldiers of the old cause saluted Lepi- 
dus as Imperator. Nor was the triumvir 
insensible to the dangerous compliment. 
His forces, united with the Pompeians, 
amounted to ne fewer than twenty legions, 
and with these, if their loyalty remained 
unshaken, he might well hope to bid defi- 
anee to any foree which could be immedi- 
ately brought against him. ‘Fhe e1isis was 
truly perilous, and it was put aside by a 
method truly Cesarian. Octavianus went 
unarmed into the camp, aud won over the 


army of Lepidus by a wave of the hand. 


The treacherous triumvir was deposed and 


shut up in the island of Cireeii, where he 
? 


remained until his death. 


the world divided between 
The 
former from his eentral position at the eapital of 


Thus was 
the rivals, Octavianus and Antonius. 


the Empire was now weleomed hy all elasses as 
the head of that government which had been 
He planted 
himself, as far as it was practical, within the 


established by the logic of events. 
forms of the Noman constitution. Large con- 
cessions were made in extending the rights of 
citizenship and securing that amelioration of 
the condition of the people tor whieh the great 
Julius had so earnestly contended. He wisely 
endeavored to turn men’s minds to the pur- 
suits of peace. To this end he made Murcenss 
his principal counselor, and joined with him in 
the eneconragement of literature and art. 


CORE AURA, 


to pause. The Parthians, hovering on the 
Wings and rear of the army, cut off his sup- 
plies, and, when he began to retreat, inflicted 
severe losses on the legions. In the next eam- 
paign, which was directed against Armenia, 
he was more successful, and he returned to 
Alexandria laden with the spoils of the Orient. . 

Octavia had been left at Rome, and Antonius 
was again ensnared in the uet of Cleopatra. 
The former excesses and dissipations of the 
illustrious pair were totally eclipsed by the 
profligate abandonment tu which they now 
surrendered themselves. To her personal charms 


the Egyptian queen added the highest inte 


26 
lectual attainments of the age. She was versed 
in languages; a proficient in music, art, and 
literature. IDer recklessness was equaled hy 
her ambition. Through all the wasteful ex- 


travagance and cissipatious in which she in- 


pane hfs 
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mastered by one, not two. Or failing in this 
scheme of dominion, her next purpose was to 
detach Antonius from the very recollection of 
Rome, and to fix him and his court perma- 


nently at Alexandria. Thus at any rate would 


TNE YE nt pf alent al AT 
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ANTONIUS AND CLEOPATRA AS OSIRIS AND ISIS. 
Drawn by B. Moerlings, 


dulged with Antonius there ran a thread of | be established an oriental monarehy having 


policy which united all her subordinate desigus 
in a single great purpose, that of becoming 
queen of the Roman Empire. In the way of 
this ambition stood the figure of Octavianus. 
She clearly perceived that the world must be 


herself for its queen. 

While the empire of passion thus flourished 
for a season in the East, the empire of reason 
was instituted in the West. The influence of 
Octavianus was constantly extended, and the 
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Cesarian régite was already acecpted as a 
fact accomplished. Ovtaviauus was careful to 
popularize his government by fostering meth- 
ods and practices to which the people were 
attached. Jn Italy his policy of peace secured 
the tranquillity of the state, 2nd his successful 


foreien wars with Dalmatia aud Pannonia 
added luster to his reputation as a warrier, 
By the aid of his friend and counselor, 


Avrippa, now adile of the city, Rome was 
beautified and adorned with manificent pub- 
lic works. Statues and fonntains were seen 
on every hand, and beautiful buildings in the 
Corinthian and composite styles of architecture 
were erected in number and proportions hith- 
erty unequaled. Nor did Ovtavianus forget 
that “Bread aud the Cireus” was still the motto 
He therefore 
made large distributions of grain, patronized 
the games and combats, and improved the 


of the great mass of Romans. 


theaters, 

As was natural under the cirenumstances, 
the two leaders of the Roman world beeame 
Not without 
good reason did Octavianus charge his brother- 


fir-t estranged and then hostile. 


in-law with squandering the revenues of the 
East in the vain attempt to satisfy the passions 
and caprices of the Egyptian queen. When 
the consular elections for B, C. 382 were held 
the officers chosen were the friends of Anto- 
nius. They openly opposed the policy of the 
Cesar, aud the latter was obliged to go into 
the Senate House with a body-gnard, and 
reply to the chargcs of his enemies. He soon 
manaved, however, to obtain possession of the 
will of Antonius, which had been deposited 
with the vestal virgins, and in which the pur- 
poses of the testator were fully developed. 
The distinguished profligate had sure enough 
bequeathed his provinces and treasures to the 
children of Cleopatra. One ot this spurious 
brood, named Cwesarion, was declared to be the 
heir and successor of Jutius Cesar. Finally 
Antonius had provided for the burial of his 
own ody with that of Cleopatra in Alexan- 
dria. The contents of the document were di- 
vulved by Octavianns, and the publie mind 
was so incensed towards Antonius that the 
Senate declared war, not indecd against him, 
hut against the enchantress, who had woven 


| 
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around him the web of her African ambition 
and passions. 

Antonius accepted the gage thus thrown at 
his feet. He divorced Octavia, aud thus broke 
the last tie binding him to Rome. By the 
terms of the existing compact between the two 
leaders their partucrship was to last until the 
close of B.C. Already before this date 
the rivals were busily engaged in preparations 
for the eoming conflict. Antoninus had his 
head-quarters first at Athens and then in Epi- 
Ocia- 
vianus crossed over with his forees from Brun- 
and landed at the 
promontory. Thence he directed his march to 
the Ambracian Gulf, where he encamped op- 
posite Actinm. 

The limited supplies of his army, as well 
as the disatlection of his soldiers, compelled 
Antonius to risk a general battle. His own 
preference was to decide the conflict in an 
engavement by land, but Cleopatra induced 
him to accept a battle with the enemy’s fleet. 
The two squadrons were accordingly drawn up 
off Aeticm. Here, again, the mastery of the 
world was staked upon the eonfliet. The en- 
gagement took place on the 2d of September, 
B. C. 31, and was long and obstinate. Late 
in the day, while the issue was still undecided, 
Cleopatra, who with her sixty galleys was in 
the rear of the line of Antonius, believing, 
perhaps, that vietory was inclining to the side 
of Octavianus, eaught a favoring breeze and 
fled from the scene. Antonius, thereupon, 
choosing the society of a woman to the domin- 
ion of the world, flung himself into a swift- 
sailing galley and foHowed in the wake of her 
flight. Fora while the conflict was continued 
hy his lieutenants, but they were presently 
herne down by the vessels of Agrippa and 
driven from the sea. The victory was decisive 
and final. The land forees of Antonius made 
a voluntary surrender and were incorporated 
with the army of the conqueror. 

Octayianns made haste to settle the affairs 
of Greece, long groaning under the exactions 
of Antonius, and then pursued that illustrious 
fugitive to Egypt. There he and Cleopatra 
had resumed their old lite of luxury and aban 
They feasted and reveled to satiety 


i 
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rus, and there he mustered his army. 


dusium Aecroceraunian 


donment. 
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CLEOPATRA DURING THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM. 
Drawn by H Vogel, 


260 ENIVEUS AL STOR, 
and spent the residue of their time in exper- 
imenting with poisons and venomous insects to 
see if nature bad provided any creature able 
to afford a pleasursble exit from life. Por 
the distinguished voluptuarics knew full well 
that for them the door would soon swing out- 
ward which opens into the shadows. 

As soon as Octuvianus arrived in Egypt, 
Antonius and Cleopatra sought to he reeon- 
ciled with him and perehanee obtain another 
But the vietor woulkt have 


and 


lease of power. 
Velusium was taken 
Alexandria besieged. In the defense of the 
city, Antonius rose suddenly to the full -tature 


no more. trifline. 


ot a solstier. 
almost to the nakedness of personal valor, he 
defended himself like one of the heroes of 
Troy. While the siege was progressing Cleo- 
patra, beaten by conflicting emotions and in- 
terests, sent word to Antonius that she had 


Stripped of resonrees and left 


committed suicide. 
himself with his sword, but before expiring 
was carried into Cleopatra's presenee. The 
sokliers of Octavinnus soon broke into the 
mansoleum, and Cleopatra was taken. She 
exhausted all her arts on Octavianus, but 
neither her grief nor her beauty availed her 


He thereupon stabbed 


any thing with the unimpressionable Cresar. 
He prepared to convey her to Rome to grace 
his triumph, but she was presently found lying 
among her attendants, dead—sueh was the 
from the sting of au asp, wich 


common beliet 
had been sent to her in a basket of' figs. 
After spending a short time in settling the 
alhuirs of Egypt,’ new organized as a Roman 
province and committed to the governorship of 
CORNELIUS GALLUS, Octavianus, in the Sum- 
mer of BL. 
brated a threefold triumph for bis victory at 
Actium and his conquests in Dalmatia and 


Wy 


Baile 


returned to Nome, and cele- 


Egypt. Phe temple of Janus was elosed to 
indicate the cessation of war, and Octavianus, 
with the titles of Imperator and Augustus, was 
recoenized as sole ruler of the Roman world. 
The transformation of the Republie inte the 


Empire was one of the great criscs In human 


Mit was during his stay at Alexandria that Octa- 
Vianus visited the grave of Alexander the Great, 
(see p. 247 and stood for a brief spell in silenve 


over the sarcophagus of that illustrious conqueror. | attending her authority. 
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' to the herizon. 


history. Phe ehange, though gradnal and eon- 

servative In many respeets, was none the less 

suffieiently striking in its causes, its character, 

and its results. The shadow of the great event 

had been forecast upon the sereen. Doubtless 
the first minds of the epoch perceived with suf 

| ficient eloarness the trend of current history, 
and were able in some measure to appreciate 
that combination of forees which thrust up 
from the decaying stump of the Imperial Re- 
public the green and far-branching tree of the 
Repubhean Empire. 

It could but prove of the greatest interest 
to analyze with eare the historical condition of 
Rome in the time of the transfermation—to 
look with the calm eye of philosophy upon the 
situation, out of which sprang of necessity the 
Cresarian system. The limits of the present 

work forbid the consideration tm eatenso of 
such subjects as the oceult causes, the relations, 
Only at 
intervals is it permitted in these pages to turn 
from the hody to the soul of history—to con- 
sider the spirit and essenee of that great fact 
whieh embraces al) others, and of which all 
others are but the parts. If, then, we pause to 


reflect upon the true nature of those tremendous 


anil tendeneies of historieal events. 


impulses whieh transformed the Rome of Cato 
into the Tome of Oectavianus, we shall find 
the major causes to be ahout as follows: 

i. The Republic gaye place to the Empire 
on aceount of the vast territorial limits to whieh 
the dominions of Rome had expanded. The 
difheulty of human government is always to 
some degree proportioned to the extent of the 
area over which it is established. Within nar- 
row limits the governing power is able to see 
If in any part the spirit of 
turbulence is manifested, it can be casily and 
promptly suppressed. Rome hegan with a mu- 
nicipality on the Tiber. She spread first to the 
boundaries of Latium; then to the limits of 
Italy; then to the countries of the Mediterra- 
With 


each expansion of her territory the difficulty 


nean, and then to the rim of the work. 


ef controlling the diverse populations around 
which she had drawn her cords was increased ; 
and no improvement in administration eould 
| keep pace with the multiplying embarrassments 
| All the more were 
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her political troubles increased on aecount of 
her republican form. The wills of the many 
were at cross pilyposes in the Senate aud the 
Forum. Faction paralyzed the arm of the Ke- 
public, and it became more aud more apparent 
that. the distracted counsels of) aristocratic 
Rome must vield to the Jinperial will of one, 
in order that the ereat state created by the 
valor of Ronin arms and maintained by the 
vigor of Roman Taw might be saved from uni- 
versal insurrection and imminent dismember- 
ment. Civsar answered to the great emergency. 

2. In the second place the Empire rose over 
the Republic hecause of the decay of those peeul- 
tar virtues by which only a popular form of 
government can be upheld. Ohl Rome was 
pervaded with patriotism. The contention of 
faetion was counterbalanced by the love of 
country. The Roman character wax, at the 
first, one of yreat simplicity. The man of 
Rome was frugal, brave, temperate, virtuous-— 
according to the standard of his ave. His 
neivhbor was like himself. The people of the 
city cooperated in the work of government. 
The senators were content to be equals. The 
gross vices of ambition and the grosser lusts 
of power had not yet germinated in the Early 
Republic. tt remained for war and conquest, 
the inflamed passions of haughty consuls, the 
envy and distraction and burning jealousies of 
the day of triumph to kindle in the Roman 
breast those fierce and relentless enmities in 


the fame of which patriotism is consumed and 


virtue melts ke wax. 

3. The Roman Republic gave place to the 
Imperial rule because off essential vices in the 
The Republic, so called, was 


old constitution. 


LEE NOLEN T WOU: 
not a republie in fact. It was an aristocracy : 
at first, an aristocracy of intellect and birth; 
but afterward, an aristocraey of wealth and 
luxury and pride. The theory that govern- 
ment of right proceeds from the people—that. 
it is of the people and for them—never pre- 
vailed in the tinperial City. The Roman Re- 
public, great and glorious as it was, was a 
i mockery. The state existed for itself) and not 
for its subjects. In such a condition one of 
two things must ultimately ensue: anarchy or 
dmperialism, In the case of Rome the Cr- 
sarian system answered to the call of this 
necessity. 
| 4. In the fourth place, the peculiar char- 
acter of the personal agencies which controlled 
the closing decades of the Old Era contributed 
not a little to rejace the Republic with the 
Empire. The affhirs of the world are in 
part—albeit not Jargely—controled by men. 
Such leaders as they who composed the two 
Triumvirates have sufficient influence in their 
own age to shape somewhat the general des- 
tinies of mankind. Such leaders were the 


Catos, the Seipios, Crassus, Lepidus, Pom- 
peius, Antonius, and especially Julius Cresar. 
The strife of Pompey the Great and his greater 
rival—the one the representative of the totter- 
ing Past and the other of the titanic Future— 
was precisely the kind of a strife required for 
the furnace heat of a great revolution. The 
existence of such a man as Julius—so daring, 
so creative, so great—was of itself a strong 
sugvestion of the substitution of the progres- 
| sive and audacious One for the paralyzed and 

retrovressive Many. The Man came to the aid 
| of Destiny. 
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PART IJI—THE EMPIRE. 


GS Pires ae Pies 


HE establishment of the 
Roman Empire is gener 
ally dated trom the battle 
Of wavetum, I. Co 30. 
This event, however, as 
well as the peaceable rec- 


ognition of his authority 
after the conquest of Ezypt, was but the culmi- 
nation of a series of historical movements, which, 
so far as personal ageney was concerned, had 
AAs a matter 
of fact, Augustus was the inheritur of a vast 


their origin with Julius Czesar. 


estate whose limits had been cireumseribed by 
the sword of his greatamele, and whose fields 
had been sown and orchards planted amid the 


Ik 


now remains to trace out briefly the history of 


tnmults and agitations of the civil wars. 


that colossal power which, under the name of 
the Exrpree, was destined to survive in the 
West for five hundred and in the East for 
fifteen hundred years, The picture will he 
crowded with more splendid bat less heroic 
events than those which make up the history 
of the Republie. 

The great fact In the new power thus es- 
tablished was The civil} and 
military authority was lodged in the hands of 
the Cesar, 
With the coming of tranquillity, the people 
Even the 


ceutralization. 
The Empire promised peace. 


hecame content with the chanve. 
Le 


CES Rs: 


' senators learned that their remaining rights 

| and prerogatives were more secure when pro- 
tected hy the imperial sword than when ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the Republie. 

The de. 


¢lincd the dictatorship, and sought to preserve 


Auustus was prudent and politic. 


the forms and even the name of the Republie. 
The shadow of liberty was exhibited to the 
people, and they accepted it fur the sub- 
Since, 

In his administration Ocvtaviauus followed 
as far as practicable the outlines of the old 
constitution, © Nepubliean methods and pree- 
edents were set forth and honored in the ob- 
servance, Contrary to the course pursued by 
Julius Cesar, Octavianus rather fostered and 
upheld the Senate as one of the means of goy- 
eming; and this body, in turn, eonterred upen 
him what powers and dignity soever seemed 
necessary to the head of the stute. A revised 
list of senators was made out; unworthy ma- 
terial was climinated, and new members ap- 

Nor conld it he 
of Auvustus, that 
Scnate was in 


pointed to the vacaneies. 
trathtully sud, in the age 
the 
dizmity nnd ability helow the standard which 


character of the Ronan 
shonld qucastie the chief advisory ody of an 
empire so vast and powerful On the Kalends, 
the Noues, and the Ides of each mouth regu 
lar qectiues of the Senate were held, aud the 
(2063) 


ay CNRS AL HISPOR YS 


th Ae feated whieh were of high 
ent Nae SU ess of the state. 

tinh Geen ou 
to the consuls sy. 


stitutional form, Aciappa Was associated with 


“vhunus Was again chosen 

al to preserve the old eon 
Tih fe ak codec COSTAE ss wel honored 
with the title Prineeps Sclittils—an old) dis- 
tinetion which had not been observed sinve the 
death of Catulus. Tle, however, adopted the 
role of the diffident magistrate, and was 
in the habit of resignims many of’ the 
honors voted to him by the Senate. Thus 
ie eats 
which he had assumed on the formation 


2s he renounced those powers 


of the triumvirate; and in the following 
year he went =o far as to express a wish— 
whieh he was very far from entertaimmg— 
to give up bis prerogatives altogether. 
that 
he should remain in power, and he consented 


The obsequious Senate, however, insisted 


to retain the military command in the conduct 
of foreign wars for a period of ten years. The 
home districts, however, of the Empire, under 
the name of Senatorial Provinces, were allowed 
to remain under the control of that body from 
which they derived their name ; while the out- 
lying regions, known as Imperial Provinces, 
fell to the exclusive government of the em- 
peror, Into the former divisions of the state 
proconsuls were sent az governors, after the old 
Republican method ; while to the latter exee- 
utive offices were assigned by appointment of 
the Ciesar. It was a part of this shrewd pol- 
iey—sinee the Senatorial Provinces were in no 
to throw the com- 


need of military defense 
mand of the entire army into the hands of 


Augustus. Tn consideration of these apparent 
cuneessions and magnanimity, the people 


heaped upon him still additional honors and 
titles. 

In the year B.C. 25, his artful procedures 
were still further heightened in effect by an 
attuck of fever, which gave him an oppertu- 
nity, atter lis recavery, to aequaint the Sen- 
ate with the provisions of his will, Te had 
taken enre, in the event of lis death, not to 
name a suecesor, but te resign all his prerog- 
The bait of the imperial 


hook was now eaeerly taken by the unsuspleious 


ives te the Senate. 


sud servile senators, ad it was voted to grant 


EE A NeIEN EMEC), 


to Augustus a body-suard of twelve lictors, 
aud a curule chair for lite between the two 
This step 
so greatly strenetheued and contirmed Octayi- 


vecupied by the uominal eonsuls. 


anus in his ofhecs that many historians have 
chosen this year as the true date of the fonnd- 
ing ot the Empire. 


The position of the Cesar was now such as 


to give him an almost exelusive monopoly of 


AUGUSTUS,—Vatican. 


We might take the 
initiative in proposing laws, though as yet the 


the powers of the state. 


completion of legislative acts rested with the 
In B.C. 19, however. the full right 
of issuing an edict having the force of law 


Senate. 


was granted by the shadowy body which sti 
continued to exereise the phantom functions 
of yovernment. There thus remained only the 
power of pontifex maximus to complete in 
Augustus the impersonation of the state; and 


ROME. 
in the year 12, when the deposed triuuivir, 
Lepidus, died, his offiee of chief poutilh was 
transferred to the sovereign. 

The vreat transformation thus accomplished 
in the structure of Roman society was cfloeted 
without noticeable agitations. The old imstitu- 
tions of Rome still walked like well) pledsed 
shadows about the Forum and the Campus. 
The Senate assembled on the stated days, 
freely debated the questions which were pre- 
sented, passed resolutions and hills, and flat- 
tered itself that it was the same body of which 
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to assume an air of haughtines. and eran- 


deur. His house was not of the most splendid 
and his apparel was the garb of Reman citi- 
zenship, undistinguished by badges or insignia, 
He went freely among the people, walked the 
streets uf the city and saluted his friends as 
would be expeeted of any other person of dis- 
/ tinction, Tis banquets were comparatively 
free from ostentation, and his tables were 
| never the seene of boisterous revelry and 
| drunkenness. He even insisted that the women 
| of his household should practice industry and 


CAIUS JULIUS CASAR=Makcta. 


I 
Caius Julius Cesar= Aurelia. 


{ 


1. Cossutia 
2. Cornelia. 
8. Pompeia 
4. 


CAIUS JULIUS C_LESAR— | 
Calpurnia. 


Dictator, 44. 


1 


Julia—Cneius Pompeius. Cssarion (by Cleopatra). 


Julia=Caius Marius. 


-_ (1. Lucius Pinarius. 
ADs U2. Quintus Pedius. 


. Claudia, | 
2. Scrihonia, -=C-ESAR OCTAVIANUS AUGUSTI'S, A D, 14. 


SEXTUS JULIUS CESAR, 
consul, B.C. 91. 


Juliaa=Marcus Atius Balbus. 


Ontanietae Sextus Julius Caesar. 


Sextus Julius Cassar, 


3. Livia. 


Tiberius Claudius Nero. 


1, Marcus Marcellus. 
2. Mareus Verus Agrippa 


Julia= | 


8. TIBERIUS, 
Asbo, 


Tiberius Claudius Nero. 


Caius Caesar= Livia. Lucius Caesar. Julia—Balbus. 


1, Silanns. 7) x 


-Emilius Lepidus=Drusilla. OT risiis, | 


Lucius Silanus. Marcus Silanus. Junia Calyina. 


Agrippina=GERMANICTS. 


Nero Claudius Drusus, 


Agrippa Postumus, 
CLAVDICS I, 
A. D. 54. 


Emilia Lepida. 


THE CAESARS. 


Nero=Julia. Drusus—.£milia Lepida. 
A.D. 41. 


Cato and Cieero had onee been members, and 
Augustus was eareful not to dispel the illusion. 
The looker-in on Rome beheld the priest and 
the virgin ascending the hill of the Cupitol as 
of old. The municipal officers still hearing the 
ancient names went as usual to the discharge 
of their daily duties. 

Meanwhile Augustus drew between himself 
and the other dignitaries of the state as little 
distinetion in rizht and etiquette as possible. 
llis lite on the Palatine was that of a wealthy 
senator, On election days he went into the 
public assembly and voted as any other citi- 


zen. In the Senate House he was earetul not 


ces Agrippina—Domitius. Drusilla=Cassiu» Livia~Qumitus Varus. 


NERO, A. D. 68. 


| economy after the manner of the matrons and 
| maidens of aneient Rome. This cold temper. 
ament and passionless character made self-con 
trol as casy to the man Octavianus as it was 
necessary to the man Augustus. The senses 
of all Rome were this lulled into repose. The 
truculent speeters of the old aristocracy ceased 
to menace the established order, and the Ro- 
niin populace had its bread and its circus. It 
ate the one and went to the other and was sat- 
ified. 
The noiseless pressure of the new régime 
was particularly felt in the suppression of the 
hurtful distinctions hitherto existing in Roman 
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society. Atuustus steadily pursted the poliey 
of weakeniie the influence af the hereditary 
aristocracy and strengthening the provinerals 
of the Empire. No opportunity wie lost of 
extending the rights of citizenship and devel- 
oping a national spirit among the outalwellers 
of Ttaly. 
privileges freely bestowed, and jnstice fairly 
administered. The partiality which had hith- 
erto been manifested towards the home state 
Even the exemption 


Taxation was eypualized, municipal 


was no longer scen, 
which Italy had enjoyed at the expense of the 
provinees from the presence of a standing 
army was annulled, and she was obliged to 
To the end 
that peace might he maintained under sanc- 


bear her burden with the rest. 


tion of the sword, nine eohorts were organized 
for the army of Italy. Of these regiments 
three were to oecupy Rome, and the other six 
to be distributed at convenient points among 
the Italian towns. In addition to this army 
of pretoriaus, there was a kind of eity guard 
in the capiti, consisting of several additional 
eohorts besides the Imperial guard, composed 
mostly of German soldiers, and constituting a 
police which the Emperor might summon ut 
any moment to his side. 

While Angustus did) not—could 1et—ex- 
hibit the amazing activities of the elder Cresar, 
he the 


greatest assiduity and energy to the vast busi- 


nevertheless devoted  hinisclf with 


ness of the Roman state. The muntieipal goy- 
ernment of the eapital was organized on a new 
basix. The city was divided into fourteen dis- 
triets, or “regions,” aud each of these into 
wards or viel, To each views a police mavtis- 
trate was assigned with an adequate squad of 
patrolmen and guards, Over all the munici- 
pal magistrates was placed a prefect of the 
city, a position assigned at the first to the able 
and trustworthy M:eeenas. To him, also, was 
intrusted The command of the city eohorts; 
and be was held responsible, expectally during 
the absence of the Emperor, for the order and 
quict of the capital. 

Auvustus eave much attention to the reform 


The habits of the 


Romans did beeane greatly depraved by the 


of manners and. customs, 


viees of civil war und the corrupting influ- 


ences of Iuxury. Assiduons efforts were made 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


by the new administration to restore, at best 
in some mecure, the simpler metho of lite. 
the religious practices and domestic virtues of 
the olden time, The temples of the eods were 
buitt anew and beautiticd, New life was ine 

The Sibylline 
books were revised, and extravacant expendi- 


stilled into the priesthood, 


tures in religious rites and public celebrations 
interdictal by Jaw. Severe penalties were 
enacted against bribery, and the political con- 
dition puritied by wholesome levislation, The 
domestic tie was encouraged by making the 
echbate incapable of inheriting property, aud 
the childless married man was to lose a put 
of his estate. 

What may be ealled the physical develop- 
ment of the Empire was earcfully considered, 
The means of communication from province 
to provinee, and hetween the provinees and 
Statis- 
tien information was recularly compiled, and 


the eapital, were diligently improved. 


the geography of the kingdom was studied hy 
scholars nuder the patronage of the Emperor. 
The dissemination of inteltvence and edicts 
of authority trem the capital to the remotest 
put, and the collection of news from the 
provinces, were freilitated by the establish- 
ment of an efficient post. Wagons and carriers 
sped from station to station along the paved and 
beautiful thoroughfares which stretched across 
the Empire, carrying the hehests of the central 
will to the borders of the state, and bringing 
hack a knowledge of the condition of outlying 
territories and distant peoples. Even common 
travel was so quickened by the ample mean 
ifforded that one might speed a distance of 
more than a hundred miles in a day. 

Tn the veneral improvement of the Empire 
much cneouragement was also given to com- 
merve, Rome became the Babylon of the 
West. 
all the products of the world. 
cial theory of the state was that the province: < 
shonld direct their industrial energies to the 
production of the great staples, and that Taly 
the lines of 
Rome was to he the 


Tn her markets were displayed early 
The commer: 


should be the center in which 
traffie should converve. 
metropolis of the nations as well as oft the 
Ttalian peninsula. Sicily, Sardinia, Eeypt, 


Northern Afties, Spain, and Gaul were ex- 


pected to furnish the grain with which the 
world was to be fed. 
things were contributed by the East. 


The rare and costly 
The 
riches of the provinces of Asia were drawn to 
the emporium of Alexandria, and were thence 
borne by merchantmen to the harbor of Rome. 
Such became the splendor of the Eternal City 
that strangers from all parts of the world, 
having once stood on the Capitol Hill and in 
the Forum, bore to distant lands the fame of 
the city of the Ciesar. 

Meanwhile the process of obliterating the 
old lines of distinetion between aristocrat and 
equestrian, knight 
and plebeian, Op- 
timate and Prole- 
tarian, was carried 


steadily forward. 
It was the policy 
of the Empire, 
without an actual 
destruction of in- 
equalities in rank, 
to constitute a sin- 
gle body politie— 
the People of 
If the in- 
energies 


Rome. 

dustrial 
of the masses could 
have been quick- 
ened into proper 
activity a still 
more healthful 
condition might 
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and twenty thousand— a vil (ho hingry 
horde, easily agitated, and quickly kindled into 
violence. 

The monarchy thus established in Ttaly and 
stretching out its arms to the remotest corners 
of civihzation was essentially military in its 

The im- 
The Em- 


peror commanded and the world stood fast. 


structure. It rested upon the arniy. 


perial office was that of Imperatar. 


When the civil wars were ended, the military 
force consisted of fitty legions, aud the peace- 
footing only reduced the number to eighteen. 
Even this number was presently augmented to 


have been — pro- 
duced. Unfortu- 
nate it was, how- 
ever, that the Roman commons had, by long 
indulgence, aequired the habits of unthrift, 
of To coutinune the 
gratuitous distribution of provisions seemed 


PEN, 


the vices indolence, 


a necessity of the situation. Against this 
practice Julius Casar had set himself and his 
administration. By vigorous measures he had 
succeeded in reducing the number of state 
beneficiaries to a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand; but the indulgent Augustus, willing to 
administer a temporary panacea, permitted the 
number of paupers to whom grain was revu- 
larly distributed to increase to three hundred 


OF ROME, TIME OF AUGUSTUS. 


| 


twenty-five, the legions being distributed to 
those parts of the Empire where the presence 
of an army was most desired. Eight legions 
were stationed tu guard the frontier of the 
Rhine; three were ussigned to Spain, seven, 
to Pannonia and Meesia; two, to Egypt; one, 
to Northern Africa; two, to the extreme East. 

The protection of Rome and Italy was in- 
trusted to the Pretorian Guards. The soldiers 
ot the reenlar army were constituted a class, 
and under the direction of able offeers they 
became by discipline and subordination the 
hest representatives of the Roman character 
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Not so. how ‘he pr serians., W]e hitter 
absorbed all ol 5 LU > Hoone sot the 
eapital, aul te thes bak Ph views ef the 
samp. “Thiet Teele were 2 erally inte sted 
with the polite ede cited, aid the guard- 
soon lait (Te ar ees Th au ater 


feetiu tnt ae Mento lie it] eeEmice, 
a darve fleet wes ¢ tained aivder the eominand 
af Avrippa. Nod sation. were established 
ate Racca, Atisoniuienad Finns, an “Gatl, 
and from these barleas squadrons were sent 
wut to Chase pirates, collect tribute, cruise 
aronud the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
convoy merehantmen to and trom the East. 
Only for a short season ter the conquest 
of Evypt were the portals of Janus closed. 
Tt soon became nee- 
essary for Augustus 
io make a vigorous 
use of the sword for 
the protection of the 
imperial borders. 
as early as B.C. 
27, the Cwsar was 
called to Lugdunum 
to rettle the affairs 
of Gaul. lt was 
found necessary to 
revolutionize the 
Gallic towns, and to 
wake war on the 


Tberi and Cautabri. 


THI SSS 


The policy was 
adopted of founding military colonies, and en- 
conraging the introduction of the Latin Jan- 
VWieh- 


ways were established at least by two routes 


uace and customs among the Gauls. 
‘. a 


aeross the Alps, and communication thus made 
easy between Italy and Gallia Transalpina. 

Tn B.C. 24, a trouble eecnrred on the bor- 
ders of Upper Egypt, which made it neeessary 
for the Roman leyion stationed at Alexandria 
to make war on Candace, queen of Ethiopia. 
But this petty hostility was soon repressed. 
In the sane year an expedition, ted by JElius 
Gallus, penetrated into Arabia Felix, hut was 
attended with uo success. Two years after- 
wards, Aneu-tis himself made a tour of the 
East. Passine from Sicily into Greece, and 
thenee inte Pheeicia. de settled various cam- 
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plications iu those distunt parts. and then per 
coeded to reeuver trent the Purthian- the Re- 
nut stundirds whieh had been takeu trea 
Crassus. Ot his return to alome, ether ex- 
tension of is authority for five yeurs was 
voted by the Senate, aud the Sccalar Games? 
were celebratcl in honor of the event. (reat 
care was taken that the festival should he ob- 
served after the manner of the fathers. To 
this cud the Sibylline books were consulted, 
and the priests ordered to prepare a celebra- 
tion which no living Roman had ever witnessed 
or would witness again. 

The next toreien ditheulties of the Empire 
were on the frontier of the Nhine. The Cer- 
manic nations never ceased to press upon that 
To order to check the incursion of 
the Tentonie tribes and make sure of the Rhine 


border. 


as the permanent boundary of the Empire, a 
ehain of no fewer than seventy fortresses was 
established along that river. The defense of 
those regions avainst the constant menaees of 
barbarism was intrusted to Ducsvs and TrBe- 
nivs, both surnamed Claudius Nero, and both 
stupsons of the emperor, The two generals 
were unbitious of military fame, and aimed 
at the conquest of Germany. Drnsns con- 
structed a canal from the Lower Rhine by way 
of the Zuyder Zee to the mouths of the river, 
thus extending the defenses of the Empire from 
Basle to the North Sea. In B.C. 12 he eap- 
tured the island of Burchana at the month of 
the Rhine, and in the same year eonqnered 
the Brueteri, dwelling on the right bank of 
the river. Soon afterwards the Usipii were 
also subdued, and in B. C. 10 the other over- 
Rhine nations were conquered as far as the 
river Elbe. This was, however, an ill-omened 


!1The Seenlar Games were a national institu- 
tion whieh the Romans established in the times of 
Valerius Pidblicola. They were celebrated in honor 
of Pinto and Proserpine, the divinities of Death 
and Life. The general pnrpose was to avert by 
divine interpesition calamity and downfall from 
the state. They were culled secular from saculim, 
meaning an ave, and were observed at long and 
irregular intervals. Three times before the reign 
of Augustus they liad been celebrated, and were 
now, in I. C. 17, revived with great pomp and 
mavaficenee. Et was fer this celebrated oecasion 
that Horace composed bis Ode, called the Carin 
Seadare, or Seenlar vin” 
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expedition. Doubtless the iron heart ol the ' promising were Caius and Lucius ar, wou 
Roman soldier quailed before the solitl sof to them the emperor looked with pide eer 
the German forests. Portents were secu and expectation; but they presently bev dict of 
heard. On his way back to the Whine Drnsus a pestilence, and the emperor was alot to 
fell from his horse and killed bimsclt, Tribe. adopt Tiberius as bis heir, The latter in 


ris was at onee summoned to the command, 
and the tribes on the Rhine yielded to Roman 
domination. They sent to a conference svy- 
eral of their leading chiefs, who were scized 
by Augustus and held as hostages. 

Taken altogether, the last years of the Old 
Era corresponding with the first of the reign 
of Augustus were the 
happiest which had ever 
been witnessed in Rome. 
There was almost nni- 
versal content. The peo- 
ple went to and fro in 
the eallings of peaee and 
the poets broke forth in 
song. At intervals a 
slight manifestation was 
discovered of that old 
stoieal republicanism 
which had used the dag- 
ger against Julius. Sev- 
eral feeble eonspiracies 
were made against the 
Emperor’s life. As early 
as LB. C. 50 the younger 
Lepidus, son of the tri- 
umvir, was deteeted in 
a project of assassina- 
tion, and was justly put 
to death. Other similar attempts were diseov- 
ered and punished by the exeeution of their 
authors; but in general the public life of Au- 
gustus was troubled with few alarms and fewer 
disasters. 

In the emperor's household, however, there 
was much distress. Agrippa and Miecenas, 
his most trusted friends and counselors, died, 
the one in B. C. 12, and the other in 8. Dru- 
sus, as already narrated, perished in the Ger- 
man campaign. Tiberius, married to the dis- 
solute Julia, daughter of the emperor, unable 
longer to endure her eonduct, exiled himself 
to the island of Rhodes; while she was ban- 
ished by an imperial ediet to Pandataria. Of 
the grandchildren of Augustus the two most 


his turn adopted Drusus, surnamed Geri 
ens, son of that Drusus who had perished in 
Germany. 

It was now the epoch of the Curist. Jesus, 
the son of Mary and the carpenter, was born 
in Bethlehem of Judsea. He eame in an ave 
of peace and expectancy; but it did not av 


THE CHRIST. 
After the celebrated painting by Correagio in Dresden allery. 


pear that one born in the obseurity of a Syrian 
provincial village would be able to give a new 
date to history and ehange the religious beliefs 
of mankind. The story of bis life is too well 
known to need repetition. His first twelve 
years were passed with his parents in Naza- 
reth, Of the next eighteen, not a solitary 
fragment of an aceount has been preserved. 
There are, however, some inferential grounds 
for believing that the vears of his later youth 
and early manhood were spent in travel and 
observation abroad; nor does it contradict con- 
jecture that the countries with whose lite and 
belief he made himself thmiliar were Eeypt, 
Arabia, and the East. At the age of thirty 
he bevan his career as a public teacher, and 


ae CNIVERSAL TESTO. 
threw years sautds wats seqzed hw his eat 
trymen, dratoed betore the Sianledrm aud 


the procurator Pontius Pilate on the compound 
charge of blasphemy secdust heaven and trea- 
son aginst Cieso, corlenmed, aud cruciticd on 
Mount Calvary, just out-ide the wall of Jeru- 
sulem., The malevelent and vindictive Jews 
took the whole responsibility for his exceution 
upon themselves, saying in defiance that his 
blood might rest upon them and their children. 

The death of Christ was for the time a 
After a brief 
season, however, they rallied from the shock, 


stavsering blow to his followers. 


and began to ‘‘preach his Gospel among all 
Not, 


however, until the appearance of Paul on the 


nations, beginning with Jerusalem.” 


scene did any great organizing mind arise to 
give form and organic union to the various 
hands of Christians that sprang up in Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Greece, and finally in Rome. 
Under his masterful evangelism the doctrines 
of the new faith were disseminated, not only 
in the provineial towns of the East, but in the 
very capital of the world and the household 
of the Cresar. 

Tn the first years of our era the attention 
of the Empire was constantly directed to the 
In A. D. 6, the Muareo- 
manni, a powerful tribe of Teutons, led by 
their king, Maroheduiis, went to war with 


Germanic trontier. 


Rome. ‘Tiberius marched against them and 
traversed the Hereynian forest, and had al- 
most reached the army of the hostile tribe, 
when he was suddenly reealled by a formida- 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. The 


insurrection was so extensive and defiant that 


ble revelt in 


great alarm was produced throughout Ttaly. 
A Jarve army und an extensive campaign were 
required to reduce the insurgents to sulmis- 
sion. The rebeHion broke the eharm which 
the administration of Augustus had diffused, 
and showed that empire and peace were not 
necessarily synonymous. 

Ttardly had the Pannonian revolt heen sup- 
pressed before a still more scrions outbreak oe- 
curred anone the nations beyond the Rhine. 
The Emperor had cominitted the military gov- 
ernorship of Germany to a certain Punires 
Qeistmivs Varvs, who lad previously been 
preter of Syria, and had aequired most of the 
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Viecs Incident to official Hfe in the provinces. 
Totally misapprehendiug the character of the 
Germiuns, he undertook the discharge of his 
daties hy the same method which he had em- 
ploved in the East. Tle went about with no 
sufficient show of military authority, issued ar- 
bitrary edicts m the German towns, imposed 
tribute on the tribes, neither consulting with 
the chiefs nor giving tu any a reason for his 
acts. 

Presently the stubborn spirit of the German 
race began to show its dissatisfaction with the 
A leader was soon 
fuund in the person of a ehief named Her- 
MANN, Whe invited all the nations between the 
Rhine and the Weser to form a confederation 
There- 
upon Varus found it necessary to undertake 
the maintenance of his authority by force. In 
the year 9 of the new era he eollected an army 


system of the governor, 


and renounce all allegiance to Rome. 


of three legions, and advanced against the 
tribes in insurreetion. The Germans fell back 
from place to place, until they drew the Ro- 
Here 


in the solitude of their native haunts they 


man army into the Teutoburger forest. 


turned upon the Romans and routed them 
with great slaughter. Varus, having lost forty 
thousand of his men aml the eagles of the 
legions, covered his disgrace with the mantle 
of suicide, 

Thus was Rome again thrown into the 
utmost consternation. The emperor himself, 
in a fit of temporary despair, went wailing 
about the halls of the basilica, crying out in 
his anguish, ‘* Varus, Varus, give me back my 
lesions!” In order to repair the disaster, Ti- 
hertus, who now held command in Pannonia, 
was dispatehed in the following year to make 
But when he ad- 
vaneed into the enemy's eountry, the Germans 
refused to join battle unless they eould entrap 
their foes as they had done with Varus and 


war on the rebellions tribes. 


his army. But Tiberius was more wary than 
his predecessor, and took care not to expose 
himself to such a fate as had befallen the 
legions mm the previous vear. He aecordingly 
withdrew after a hrief eampaign, and again 
established the Rhine as the north-eastern 
boundary of the Empire. 


Augustus was already nearing his end. 
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He was now nearly seventy-six vears of ave, 
and for forty-four years had borne the cares 
In th 


mer of A. D. I4, Tiberius was sent on an ex- 


and responsibilities of the state. sum- 


pedition into Ikvricum. In departing, he was 
accompanied ax far as Beneventum by the em- 
peror. In returning to Rome Augustus was 
taken sick, and, after a short ilness, died at 


city herself, where this uigniliesbe of Uanieht 


and decd was exhibited, it has ber said, with- 
out undue Heense of speech, that Aucastus 
found Rome of briek, and lett it of marble, 
After the death of the emperor's grandsons, 
Caius and Lucius, public attention waa natu- 
rally turned to Tiberius as the probable sue- 
Him, indeed, had 


cessor to the throne. 


BATTLE WITH THE GERMANS IN THE TEUTOBURGER FOREST. 


the town of Nola, on the 19th day of August. 
So signal had been his suceess ax a general, an 
emperor, and a man that his name has been 
indissolubly associated with that colossal power 
over whieh he was the first reeognized ruler, 
and with one of the most brilliant Hterary 
epochs in the world. With that 
blended the splendid achievements of Virgil 
and Horace, of Livy and Ovid; and of the 


age are 


Angustus associated with himself in the gov- 
ernment, and to his claims, after the Emperor’s 
death, there was no formidable opposition. 
Tiperits (LAaupivs Nero, therefore, at the 
age ot torty-six, found himself raised by com- 
won consent to the throne of the Cresars. On 
his acvecssion to power, acting in accordance 
with an alleged but manitestly fictitious wish 
of the late Emperor, he put to death Acrippa 
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Postutns, the only remaining sou of dalia and 
the theld af 
his solitary rival, he assed the yx aceful pol- 


Agrippa. Tlaving thus cleared 
icy of lis preders vil: mud hi Cota | lis ore len 
with moderation suid prudence, He took upon 
himself the save as-timed hrwility of demeanor 
whieh bad marked the inethiods of Aneustus, 
and the old republican shadows were still al- 
lowed to stalk undi-tarbed about the Senate 
House and Forum. 
Several features of the military service of 


the Empire were of a sort to create dissatis- 


GERMANICUS, 


The 


first Emperor 


faction and perhaps engender mutiny. 
rate of pay established by the 
had been ruinously low for a soldiery, which 
could not any longer he supplied by miscella- 
neous pillage. Towns once eonquered and 
added to the imperial system could not hence- 
forth, be plundered at the will of every military 
commandant. War was less profitable than 
in the palmy days of the Republic, when the 
spoliation of the world was the one great voca- 
tion of the Romans. Fhe term of service, 
moreover—having heen fixed at twenty years 


for the legionaries and fourteen years for the 
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irksone to 
Fime and avain durtes the veien 


pretorians — beeame exceeding |) 
the army. 
of Aneustus were heard the natierings af dis- 
content. Tiherius inherited this disaffection, 
The solders demanded am inerease of pay and 
The les 


gions in Pannonia mutinicd, and Tiberius was 


a reduction in the term of service. 
obliged to send to the insurgents, by his son 
Drusus, surnamed Coen aANicus, an assurance 
of a speedy compliance with their demands. 
Having accomplished this mission, Drusus led 
the levions across the Rhine and distracted 
their attention from their late troubles by an 
invasion of Gormany. 

The general soon proved himself to be a 
lave and compcient commander. The power: 
ful tribe of the Chernsei were routed in battle, 
and then Drusus plunged, as Varus had done, 
into the Teutoberger forest. The old battle- 
field was reached, and the bleaching bones of 
Varus’s legionaries were gathered up and hon- 
ored with scpulture. One of the lost eagles 
of Rome was recovered from the enemy, but 
JIerman formed an ambuscade, drew Ger- 
manicus and his army into the trap, and 
atiempted to repeat his former work of anni- 
hilation. All the desperate courage of the 
legionaries and the s 


cill of the commander were 
required to save the army from destruction, 
Germanicus, however, soon recovered him- 
self, and fresh levies were brought forward for 
another campaign. He condueted his army 
hy way of the Zuyder Zee canal to the Weer, 
where the German nations were assembled to 
give him battle. A great vietory was here 
gained by the Romans, but the Tentons were 
hy no means conquered, and Drusus prepared 
to follow up his suecess when he was suddenly 
recalled hy Tiberius, who had hecome jealons 
of his fame. The emperor was of a disposition 
naturally suspicious, and this trait had been 
whetted into unusual sensitiveness by his posi- 
tion. Te began to look with an eye askance 
on any and all whom his faney painted as 
possible rivals of his greatness. His own social 
and domestic life had been embittered to its 
depths by his relations with Julia and the 
Cesarian houschold. So, as soon as Rome 
hegan to ring with the praises of Germanicus, 
he eontrived to recall him from his uncom- 


ROME, 


pleted campaign on the pretext of necdiny his 
services In suppressing a revolt in Cappadocia, 

Drusus cheerfully answered the sununons. 
Nor did his expedition into Asia Miner y rove 
less successful than the one which he had con- 
ducted into Germany. The eastern insurrec- 
tion was quickly quelled, and the military 
further 


We returned to Rome by way of 


reputation of (ermanicus still ene 
hanced. 
Egypt; but presently after reaching the city 
he fell sick and died. 


wanting that his death was caused by poison 


Nor is the suspicion 


administered by his adjutant, Cneins Piso, 
acting, as was believed, under the inspiration 
of Tiberius. Piso was arrested and held to 
answer the charge before the Senate; but 
when called to make his defense he virtually 
confessed the erime by committing suicide. 

The suspicions and jealousies of Tiberius 
grew by what they fed on. His haleful eves 
were turned with malevolenee against the mem- 
bers of the noble houses of Rome. These, 
forsooth, might eonspire to dethrone him. He 
therefore adopted sehemes for their destruction. 
The law of Majestes, intended for the protec- 
tion of the Emperor's life and dignity by the 
punishment of those who should take counsel 
against him, was revived and extended to all 
words and writings upon which a defamatory 
eonstruction might be placed. A brood of 
miserable informers grew up about the Cresar’s 
court, whose falsehoods and innnendoes were 
sufficient to destroy the best men of Rome. 
There was no longer safety for any. Poison 
and the dagger did their work, not only against 
those who spoke lightly of the Emperor, but 
also against those who spoke not at all. Si- 
lenee became constructive treason. 

These were the first dark days of hloody- 
minded distrust in the Imperial administra- 
tion, to be followed by many more as gloomy 
and dreadful. So keen beeame the suspicion 
of Tiberius that he ealled no more to his aid 
the Senate and Exeeutive Council, so often 
appealed to by Augustus. 
eneroach upon his prerogatives, or act with 


Lest any should 


treachery towards his government, he took 
upon himself the whole burden of the admin- 
istration. Finding, however, that the assump- 


tion of such a load was as foolish as it was 
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ate sith 


md inet 


| impossible, he sought to 
only those whose low Jirity 
character would exclude them from 

of his rivals. 

Acting under this instinet of the 24 
Tiberius sought and found a certain wht 
Sesancs, whom he appointed master of 1 
pretorian guards. The latter was a base-hovu 
and brutal character, who had, nevertheless, 
all the ambition and subtlety peeiliar to lis 
type. Not long had he been the right arm 
of Tiberius until he formed the design of ob- 
The hered- 
itary principle had already become well recov. 
the 
therefore, to reach the throne, Sejanus per- 


taining the suecession for himself. 


nized in Ceesarian system, 9 Tn order, 
eeived that it was neeessary for the legitimate 
heirs to disappear. At this time the expecta- 
tion of the state was centered in Drusus Cesar, 
son of Tiberius by his first wife, Vipsania. 
The prinee was soon disposed of by poison. 
The next step of the base intriguer was to 
kindle the Emperor’s hatred against Agrip- 
pina, the widow of Germanicus, Te soon 
afterward persuaded Tiberius, who was now 
greatly under his influence, to retire to a villa 
in the island of Capreie, and leave the man- 


This left 
Agrip- 


agement of the state to himself 

Sejanus tree to proceed as he would. 
pina and her two sons, Caius and Drusus, to- 
gether with any others who might seem to 
stand in his way, were either assassinated or 


thrown into prison. Tiberius meanwhile, in 


his place of resort, gave himself up to glut- 
tony and repose, and Rome was left to the 
merey of a brute. 

After a season, however, the story of Se- 
janus's high-handed proceedings penetrated 


Tis old 


jealousy flamed up, and he resolved to bring 


even the stupefaction of Tiberius. 


his haughty subordinate to a sudden aceount- 
ine. By this time, however, Sejanus had eon- 
cluded that his master eould now be spared 
of 


He accordingly formed a plan for his 


from further interferenee in the affairs 
Rome. 
assassination; but Tiberius outwitted bis treach- 
erous subordinate, and in A. D. 31) Scjamus 
was seized and exeented. 

For the moment, there was joy in Rome 


aver the destruction of the tyrant. It was 
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even hoped that Tiberius, after his round of 
bloodshed, return to the 
poliey and manners of Augustus, But his 
As ave drew 


excess and would 
nature was incapable of retorin. 
on, his life became more gloomy, his character 
more despicable. His disposition and prae- 
tices were relieved by only a single gleam of 
light, and that was the prospeet of bis death. 
Hi. dissipations in Capre:e had ruined his 
health. Ue tottered brivfly about the basilica 


tae, 


THE ELDER AGRIPPINA, 


under the weight of a disreputable old ave, and 
then died in his seventy-eighth year, A. D. 37, 

The only benefits which flowed trom the ad- 
ministration of Tiberius were traceable to the 
earlicr years of his reign. L1is first acts were 


marked with wisdom and firmness, For a 
season, the order and provress of the state were 


aN 


system oof government was enforced in the 


miuntained with a steady hand. milder 
provinces ; nor did the Einperor at the first ex- 
hibit that cruclty of disposition which after- 
ward converted him inte a persecutor and a 
tyrant. Tt is narrated that in many of the 
state trials of the exrly years of his reign, be 


| 


interposed on behalf of the accused, and saved 
them from sentence. Gradually, however, the 
exercise of arbitrary power, the dissipations of 
the court, the foreboding and gloom of old age 
seen in the distance, and the naturally unsym- 
pathetic nature of Tiberius, reduced him to 
the level and practices of an Oriental despot. 

Tiberius died without pominating a sue- 
The ebvice of the Senate fell on Carus 
Cesar, the son of Germanicus. He was twenty- 


cessor. 


five years old at the date of his accession, 
and had passed nearly his whole life in the 
camp. He was a great favorite with the 
soldiers, who gave him the name of Ca- 
LIGULA or ‘‘ Little Boots,” beeause of the 
halfthoots of the soldiers in which the yonth 
delighted to strut about his father’s tent. 
The introduction of the new Cvwsar’s 
Those 


who had been imprisoned for political of- 


reign was marked with clemency. 


fenses, real or imaginary, were liberated. 
The brood of informers and syeopbants 
was driven from the basilica, and careful 
attention was paid to those old republican 
forms which, in their exercise, still seemed 
to imply that the people and the Senate 
were the sources of authority. For a brief 
season Caligula gave himself to the duties 
of government with a zeal and enthusiasm 
But this 
lecitimate activity was of short duration. 
In the course of a few months the Em- 
peror began to indulge in dissipations and 


which promised the best results. 


extravagance. He even displayed symptoms 
of insanity in the reckless path of his de- 
seent. His slumbers were disquieted with 
strange dreams and hallucinations, indicating 
He ceased to 
regard the interests of the state, and abandoned 


an abnormal condition of mind. 


himself to the circus. The old extravagant style 
of celebrating the games and shows was revived. 
Gladiatorial combats heeame more fashionable 
than ever. Members of the Senate were in- 
dueed to enter the arena, and presently the 
Emperor himself took bis place on the sand 
and foucht as a gladiator for the amusement 
of Reme. With the increase of his nervous 
excitement, Caligula became eruel and blood- 
thirsty. At times he ordered spectators in the 
amphitheater to be seized and thrown to the 
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Caprice became his master, and 
Ile 


married his sister, and when she died he had 


wild beasts. 
the destruction of life his chief delight. 


divine honors deereed to her hy the Senate. 
As a divinity she reeeived the name of Pan- 
thea, and her statue was set up in the temple 
of Venus, 

Tired at length of dissipation, Caheula 
turned to butchery. had killed 
through jealousy; the present Ciesar, for the 


Tiberius 
love of murder. Senators, knights, generals, 
nobles, provincial magnates fel] right and left 
like oxen in the royal shambles. © Contisca- 
tion followed in order to keep bank-full the 
river of extravagant expenditure which flowed 
through Rome. 

Tt had been the mistortune of Caligula’s 
youth to pass a considerable time under the 
tutelage of Herod Agrippa, the chict of Jewry. 
By him the mind of the prince was abused 


He had 


heen taught to helieve that monarchs were 


with notions of Oriental despotism. 
gods to be worshiped. The time had now 
come when that pernicious planting was to 
bear its fruit. Cualgula ordered a porch to be 
built across the Forum from his palace on the 
Palatine to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
whose equal and representative he claimed to 
be. He pretended to hold free converse with 
the immortals. ITe dressed himself by turns 
in the habits of Heretles, Bacchus, and Apollo, 
and when he wearied of impersonating the 
male deities he appeared in the costumes of 
Venus, Juno, and Diana! 
statue to he set up in the temples of the Mile- 
sian Apollo and of Jehovah at Jerusalem. He 


He ordered his 


had eontrived an artifieial thundering-machine 
in order that he might imitate the work of 
Jove. 
ity with the divinities, he advanced his claim 


Finally, after an assumption of equal- 


to be the chief god of earth and heaven. And 
Rome, who had once given birth to sueh lion's 
whelps as Regulus, Seipio, and Cato, bathed 
her hands in the spittle of the impious profli- 
gate who daily defiled the basilica of the Pal- 
atine ! 

For four years this diseusting drama was 
The 


peenliarity of Caligula’s delirium was that he 


enaeted in the name of vovernment. 


required every thing to be done in a maguiti- 


cent, or rather vrandios, -! 
the woman Ciesonia on 

He was jealous of the preceding trois te pen 
oft their calamities, He vloated over the + 

strnetion of the army of Varns, and sighed for 
a repetition of such a sensation as must have 
Tn the 
time of Tiberius the theater at Fidene had 


foHowed that prodigious slaughter. 


filen and erushed fifty thousand people. Ca- 
lizula longed for the occurrence of another 
Finally he declared that he 
wished the Roman people had hit a single 


By 


such calamity. 


neck that he might sever it with an axe! 


CLAUDIUS.—Rome, Vutican. 


degrees his insulence rose to such a pitel that 
human nature vould no more enduce his eon- 
duet. At leneth he publicly insulted a tribune 
of the pretorians, who, with a few others, re- 
solved on a summary revenge. They watched 
their opportunity, fel} upon Calisula as he 
was going from the amphitheater, aud Jett him 
dead in the passage with thirty stabs of their 
daggers in his hedy. The assassins escaped 
and the corpse of the Cresar was taken away by 
some of his friends and buried in the Laman 
wardens. 

When the sudden exit of Caligula was 
known the spasmodie ery of the old Republic 
the Senate House. 9 For the 


was heurd in 


nonee the senaters were ted with zeal for 
the restoration of the possible, Resolutions 
were adopted to honor the dessins of the lute 
prince, and to put away his widew and ehild. 
The pnetorians, however, had now come to 
know the hand that fed them, and they took 
upon themselves the cusy task of showing the 
foolishness of the reactionary dream of the 
Senate. Chatpius, the son of Drusus Claudius 
Nero, aud uncle of Caligula, had assumed the 


vole of an imbecile. During the reigns of 
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wrought by the late ruler were effaced as rap- 
idly as possible. 

-After the conquest of the island by Julins 
Cesar, but little attention had been paid to 
Britain. The firm establishment and growth 
ot Roman institutions in Gaul, however, and 
to the British 
Channel, had naturally attracted the interest 
of the Empire tv the important island  be- 
yond, 


the extension of eivilization 


Commercial relations had sprung up 
| between Londinium and the towns of the con- 


Wesrrer Sone 


THE PR.ETORIANS HAILING CLAUDIUS AS EMPEROR, 


Tiberius and Caligula idivey was of prime 
Clau- 
dius had discovered that to be a foul was to 


value, especially in those of high birth. 
have a breastplate. Whether the prietorians 
believed him wiser than he seemed, or deemed 
it better fur themselves that the Empire should 
have an imbecile for its head, does not appear. 
At any rate, they chose him for Emperor; and 
he was drageed from his hiding-plice in the 
palace to assume the duties of government. 
Withont the 
showed much wisdom in the beginning of his 


creat abilities, new Cesar 


reign. He imitated the poliey of \ueustus, 


The exiles were recalled, and the devastations 


tinent, and ships passed constantly between 
Thus far the 
Romans had had no more than a bare fvoting 


hs 


remained for Claudius tu sigualize his reign by 


the Thames and the Rhine. 
in the south-eastern part of the island. 


conyuering the British tribes as far as the 
Avon and the Severn. In the course of a 
campaign into the country of the Silures, the 
ceneral of Claudius met the famous British 
chieftain Caracracus, whom he overthrew in 
a great battle, 
and sent to Rome to grace the triumph of the 


The native king was captured 


victor. He was permitted as a prisoner to ad- 


| dress the Emperor, and is said to have made 
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a profound impression by his patriotism and | center of Roman influence in South Brétain. 
kingly bearing, A strong eolony was estab- | The usual poliey was adopted of introducing 
lished at Camnludunum, which became the | the Latin language, by the founding of schools 


ee e 


| 


CARACTACUS AND HIS WIFE BEFORE CLAUDIUS AND AGRIPPINA, 


Drawn by L. BP. Leyendecker 
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and the edueation af the younver Celts in the 
literature, polities, saudi arts of a parent state, 
The Germans bexond the 


the peace of the Empire. 


Rhine were a 
constant menace to 
Their swarming tribes were ever pressing to 
the west, and the cordon ot) Roman forts on 

the left bauk of the river was an imperative ! 
necessity of the situation. During the reign 
of Claudins there was au unusual eommotion 
among the restless Teutons. They were held 
in check by the Legions stationed on the fron- 
tier; and in one iustance at least the Roman 
arms were again carried beyond the river in 
The tribes of the 


Chatti and Chauei were punished for their 


a successful campaign. 


arrogance and hostility, and were taught to 
accept the Rhine as the utmost limit of their 
excursions. 

Personally Claudius had few elements of 
popularity. His figure was ungainly; his 
gait, shambling; his legs, crooked; his health, 
miserable; his countenance, expressive of trep- 
idation and pain. His personal habits, more- 
over, were of a sort to be admired only by 
contrast with the despieahle conduct of the 
two emperors who had preceded him. He 
was gluttonous in food and drink; many times 
married; devoid of taste; of impure manners. 

So far, however, as the great work of gov- 
erning was coneerned, he had a broader view 
of the requirements of the state than any Ro- 
He applied 
himself diligently to business, and outworked 


man ruler since Julius 


most of his subordinates in the onerous duties 
of the administration. His intelleet worked 
slowly and laboriously, and his government 
was one of ingenuity rather than of intuition, 

In the conduct of foreign atthirs, the atten- 
tion of the Emperor was next directed to the 
East. He adopted the policy of coneiliating 
the Asiatie provinces by restoring to them 
their native priuees. The sovereignty of Com- 
magene was hestowed on a certain Antiochus. 
Mithridates, a lineal descendant of Mithridates 
the Great, was given the kingdom of the Bos- 
phorns, The deposed sovereign of that state 
was reconipensed with a province in Cilicia; 
while the authority of Herod Agrippa, of 
Galilee, was extended over the whole of Pal- 
estine, 


The bnpudence of Calizula, in orderiu: his 
vwn statue to be set ip in the temple of Je- 
hovah, had excited the wrath of the Jews to 
such an extent that they were on the eve of 
rebellion, The course pursued by Claudius, 
however, was highly approved, and the coming 
of Agrippa to Jerusalem was hailed with de- 
light. The people of Jewry were at this time 
the ancient Jewish 
faction, which upheld the old Israclitish theory 
of government, and the pagan or Greek party, 


divided into two parties ; 


which maintained the supremacy if not the «i- 
vinity of the secular ruler, Herod found it 
impossible to reconcile these factions, or to se- 
While in the 
Jewish eapital he was obliged to agree with 


eure a barmonious government, 


the Jewish fhetion; but in the provinces he 
followed his natural inclinations and affiliated 
with the Hellenizers. At Cresarea he fell sick 
and died, and Palestine was thereupon annexed 
to the province of Syria, 

Several publie works were undertaken or 
completed in the reign of Claudius. A vreat 
sewer Was constructed to driin the Fucine lake, 
and a harbor was exeavated at the mouth of 
the Tiber. The aqueduet which had been be- 
gun by the engineers of Caligula, was brought 
to completion, and many other public works 
promoted. The Claudian census showed a 
population of nearly twenty-four millions, 

The marital relations of Claudius were any 
thing other than happy. His first wife Plautia 
and the second Ea, were both for good reasons 
divoreed. Tlereafter he married the notorious 
Valeria Messalina, who has the historical repu- 
tation of being the worst of her sex. Her 
mind was a vortex of pride, passion, subtlety, 
and every vice and crime which 
Deceit 
and treachery her 


ambition, 
could) flourish in sueh a maélstrom. 
was her prevalent trait, 
chicf eutertainment. She debauched her hus- 
band's administration, and turned the govern- 
She finally in A. D. 48 


capped the elimax of her criminal eaprices by 


ment into a bagnio. 
marrying a yeung nobleman named “illus, 
with whom she proposed to share the throne 
when Claudius should be disposed of. The Em- 
peror was absent from the capital when the 
marriage was performed, and on his return, 
the public seaudal | for Messalina had her mar- 


riage with Silius publicly celebrated), which 
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| fine arts in Rome. The busi ad ity con- 
| noisseurs and professors, One of the mest 


had made even the sin-tougheued ears of Rome 
burn with shame, was kept from him who was 
the chief victim of the intrigue; but when at 
last the intelligence was forced into his -lue- 
gish mind, he promptly ordered Messalina and 
It is nar- 
rated that a few days after the execution, 
Claudius had forgotten the event and made 
inquiry why his wife did not appear at the 
table! 

The Emperor, not yet satisfied with his 


her confederate to be put to death. 


matrimonial experience, chose for his fourth 
consort his niece, Agrippina, widow of Cneius 
Domitins Ahenobarbus and also of Crispus 
By her first hnsband she was the 
mother of the boy Domitius, whom, on her 
marriage with Claudius, she induced the Em- 
peror to adopt into the imperial family with 
the cognomen of Nero. 


Passienus. 


To make the sucees- 
sion sure the youth was married to Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and sister of Britan- 
nicus, the rightful heir to the throne. To 
displace this heir, and, indeed, all other rivals 
who might stand between her son and the 
light beeame the purpose of Agrippina, and 
she pursued her schemes with a conscienceless 
audacity almost unequaled in the annals of 
erime. One of the first victims of her envy 
was Lollia, the divorced wife of Caligula, who 
sought a marriage with Claudius. Her jeal- 
ousy was next directed against many Roman 
noblemen, whom she induced her hushand to 
persecute and destroy. Claudius was already 
well advanced in years, and weakened by ill- 
health and the distractions of his office. Fall- 
ing sick, but presently recovering a measure of 
strength, he resolved to leave Rome and seek 
rest on the coast of Campania; but Agrippina 
had resolved that his rest should be eternal. 
Poisoning had now become one of the 


1There are some reasons for helieving that the 
accredited but incredible story of Messalina is apoc- 
ryphal in its leading features. It appears that a 
soothsayer had told Clandius that the husband of 
Messalina was doomed to a speedy death. He 
thereupon privately divorced her, and himself con- 
trived her marriage with Silius, to the end that the 
holt of fate might fall on another than himself, 
and a reason be furnished ex post facto for the di- 
vorce. 

18 


famous of these criminal gentry was nani 
Locusta, whose serviees were at the command 
of any who could pay an adequate price for 
his skill. 
and directed to prepare a 
potion for her lord. He drank it and found 
that rest which his affectionate spouse had con- 


Him Agrippina now took into her 


service suitable 


trived as a remedy for his sorrows. 
He 
had leen earefully educated hy the philos- 


Nero was now in his sixteenth year. 


opher Seneca, and on his aecession to power 
showed that the restraints of the salutary in- 
struction whieh 
he had received 
were laid upon 
his administra- 
tion. He was 
also under the 
influence of the 
Bur- 
rus, the master 
of the prietori- 
ans, The reign 


virtuous 


began in A. D. 
54, and 
characterized 
hy much lenity 


was 


and modera- 
tion. The young 
how- 
was soon 


Cresar, 


ever, 
ruiued by the 
domestie vices with whieh the Roman court was 


NERO.—Rome, Vatican, 


reeking. After reducing the taxes and increas- 
ing the authority of the Senate, Nero suddenly 
turned profligate and butcher. All the ferocity 
of his nature was aronsed by the conduct of his 
mother, Not satisfied that her son should be 
emperor of Rome, she became ambitious to 
reien herself, and to this end conspired for 
She eirculated the 


the overthrow of Nero. 
report that Britannicus was the true Cresar, 
and favored his assumption of Imperial power. 
All the jealousy and passion of Nero were 
turned against Britanniens, and that unfortu- 
nate prinee was put to death, The Emperor 
next fell under the inflnence of Poppa Sabina, 


the beautiful wife of Salvins Otho, and by 
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her was persuaded to have Agrippina assassin- 
aied. This atrocity was immediately followed 
up hy the divorce of Octavia and the murder 
of Burrus. 
to his ministers, Tergellinus and Petronius, 


The government was turned over 


and Nero abandoned himself to excesses and 
dissipations. Poppiea became his mistress and 
was publicky recognized by the Imperial house- 
hold. Byen her husband assented to the 
shame, and was rewarded with the governor- 
ship of the province. The inistress became 
the Empress, and Octavia, now in exile, was 
put to death. 

Such high-handed profligacy as the Cresar 
and lis consort now exhibited had never before 
been witnessed even in Rome.  Poppiea had 
for herself a bath of milk, which was supplied 
by five hundred she-asses kept on the Palatine. 
Her mules were ordered to be shod with gold, 
aud the trappings of her couch to be trimmed 
with pearls. After becoming the mother of 
one child she died from the effects of a reyal 
kiek whieh her noble husband dcigned to give 
her in a fit of passion. 

The administration became au adiministra- 
tion of diood. 
banished, murdered for the crime of heing 


The nobles were proscribed, 


rich. Their estates were confiscated and con- 
sumed on the impossible hixuries and caprices 
of the royal banquet. At the restraints of 
edueation, eustom, and common decency were 
flung away by the inflamed despot of Rome. 
He taneied himself a musician, a seholar, a 
connoisseur of art, a philosopher. To dispute 
his elaim or eritieise his performance was 
worth the lite of him who did it. THis pleas 
ures became the scum of dissipation, the very 
drecs of license and vulearity. He went into 
the arena and contended for the prize in music, 
Tt was not likely that the judges would with- 
hold trom him the palm of vietory. In the 
race-courses of his own gardens, then in the 
hippodrome of Campania, and finally in the 
Cireus Maximus, he engaged in contests with 
the most famous equestrians for the prize in 
horsemanship; anda multitude numbering two 
hundred thousand people screamed with de- 
light on beholding the ruler of the nation in 
the eharacter of a driver covered with dust 


and sweat. 


In the year A. D. 64 the city was visited 
with a conflagration such as had never before 
been witnessed in Italy, perhaps in the world. 
For six days Rume was an ocean of flame. 
Six of the fourteen wards were utterly swept 
with the besom, and four of the remaining 
Hundreds 
and thousands of the venerable structures of 


districts were partly devastated. 


Rome—temples, museums, theaters, and basil- 
ieas—were wrapped in the vortex, and_ re- 
The great editices of the 
Palatine, Capitoline, and perhaps of the other 
hills, were for the most part spared from 
the conflagration. 

The people of the city were at first panic- 


dueed to ashes. 


stricken, then gloomy, and then suspicious. It 
was believed that the fire—which had broken 
was the work of ineendi- 


out in several places 
aries acting under the orders of Nero, Ruthans 
had been seen setting fire to buildings; and it 
was presently noised abroad that, during the 
progress of the conflagration, the Emperor had 
taken his station on the turret of the villa of 
Mieecenas, and amused himself with enacting a 
drama entitled the Suck ef Troy, composed by 
himeelt. The fire had been devised as a real- 
istic aid to the reyal imagination ! 

The spread of this well-founded rumor ere- 
ated a sullen rage among the sufferers, and 
the throne was shaken by the surging of the 
But Nero now pretended the great- 
He traversed the devastated 
districts and distributed money freely to those 
who were in need. With a view to transfers 
ring the odium to others, he exhibited great 


MUISSex, 
est sympathy. 


zeal in discovering the perpetrators of the 
ermme. In his hunt for malefactors he fell 
upon the hated Jews, and these were chosen 
as the fuctitious criminals. More particularly 
was the new seet of Christians selected as the 
objects of vengeance. These people had al- 
ready gaincd the intense dislike of Rome. 
The austerity of their manners, the severe 
tenets of their faith so opposed to the license 
of paganism, their customs and laws so antag- 
onistie to the usages of the state, all combined 
to render them odious to the commonwealth. 
The situation was such as to furnish Nero an 
excellent opportunity to turn the anger of the 
people avainst the hated followers of the Christ. 


ROME. - 


He accordingly disseminated the report that it 
was they who had fired Rome. Nutobers of 
Some he 


sent to the amphitheater, where they were 


them were seed and imprisoned. 


bound to pillars and given to the merey of 
tremendous, hali-starved, Numidian lions. 
The devilish invention of the Cresar uext de- 
vised a plan for a more 
conspieuous idestrive- 
tien of the Christians. 
He gave a great even- 
ing festival in his war- 
dens; und to the end 
that the grounds might 
be britantly illumi- 
nated he ordered the 
Christians to be 
wrapped in flax, 
dipped in pitch, fast- 
ened to poles, set up 


about the promenades 
and = summer - bouses, 
and lighted for torches! 
Then, while the eroan- 
ing and writhing hu- 
man eandelabra 
burned to the socket, 
the Emperor amd his 
friends caroused and 
feasted until the black- 
ened feet of the expir- 
ing torches dropped 
into darkness ! 

The ever-multiply- 
ing excesses of Nero 
led to ever-inereasing 
demands, aud these in 


turn to everwidening 


confiscation. The es- 
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But the 


plot was presently divulyed, and the plotters 


himself the prince of the new order. 
put to death. Luean and Seneea were obliged 
to commit suictle. Nor did the mass of the 
Nomans anv longer sympathize with these re- 
aetionary movements on the part of the sen- 
aturs and grandees of the commonwealth. The 


tates of noblemen were 
seized and themselves 
executed under every imaginable and unim- 
aginable pretext. A plot was finally made by 
the survivors to destroy the cause of destruction. 
Cavpursivs Piso beaded a band of magnates 
who planned the overthrow of the tyrant. 
The scheme contemplated the restoration of 
the Republic, and the appointment of a dictator 
Daubt- 


less the conspirators purposed to aake Piso 


until public peace should be restored. 


CHRISTIANS GIVEN TO THE LIONS IN TIE ROMAN AMPHITHEATER, 


commons preferred even a profligate Emperor 
toa dietator of the type of Sulla. 

Meanwhile Nero beeame inore and more 
disgusting. He left traveled in 
Gyeece, exhibiting himself in the character of 


Tome and 
aroyalinountebank. Eyer and anon the news 
reached the capital that he had heen applauded 
hy his claqgueury for a victory achieved as a 
singer in sone petty town of the provinces. 
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A REVOLT OF THE PR.ETORIAN GUARDS. 
Drawn by H. Leutemann, 
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The drama was now, however, about at an 
end. In A. D. 66, Nero started on a journey 
to Egypt and the East. 
knowledge of his proceedings and character 
had been borne io the levions. The 
were disgusted, and the idea easily took root 


In the mean time 2 
soldiers 


among them that they were the instruments 
whereby such an administration should be 
brought to a finality. Almost simultancously 
in A. D. 68 a mutiny broke out in Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, and Germany. When the news 
of the revolt reached Rome the prevtorians de- 
serted Nero, and the very rabble hegan to hoot 
its defiance. The Emperor quaked like an as- 
peu in the wind of terror that blew chill 
through the basilica. He escaped from the 
palace and the city. The Senate declared him 
a public enemy and condemned him to death. 
The sentence was to be executed ‘after the 
manner of the ancients,” which required that 
the condemned should have his neck fastened 
in the cleft of a stick and be scourged until 
life was extinct. Hearing of this dreadful 
penalty, the terrified monster summoned one 
of his slaves—for he had not the courage to 
kill himself—and bade him thrust a dagger 
into his breast. The messengers of death ar- 
rived before he expired, but found their work 
already accomplished. ‘* What a loss to art my 
death will be!” said he, and died. His body was 
partly consumed where it was found; but the 
remains were presently colleeted and buried 
on the Pincian. Nor is the tradition wanting 
that his grave was in the darkness of the night 
covered with violets by an unknown hand! 
For so the darkest and most shameless char- 
acter, albeit redeemed by some unperceived 
trait of tenderness, is remembered by the heart 
of love even amid the gloom and bitterness of 
an ignominious death. 

One of the chief memorials of Nero’s reign 
was his magnificent palace, called the Golden 
House. The structure consisted of a series of 
mansions on the Palatine, Esquiline, and Cee- 
lian hills. 
by bridges and corridors, and embraced within 


The varions edifices were connected 


their inclosures lakes, gardens, therm, and 
pleasure-zrounds extending over the greater 
part of Ancient Rome. 

Tn the provinces the principal episode of 


oi) 


the reign was the revolt in A. D. 60, of the 
This 
celebrated Celtic princess was the wife of 
Prasutacus, king of the Ieeni. When about 
to die this monarch willed his treasures and his 


Britons under their queen Boapicra,. 


kingdom to his two daughters and to Nero, to 
whom he committed the protection of bis family. 
But no svoner was Prasutagus dead than the 
Emperor's officers seized every thing in their 
master’s name, This outraye Boadicea resisted, 
and tor this she was publicly whipped and her 
reyal daughters given over to the brutality of 
the Roman soldiers, The Britons rose in des- 
peration at the call of their injured queen, 
She drove to town in her war-chariot with her 
ruined daughters at her knecs, and besought 
her subjects to rise and execute vengeance on 
the despoilers of the land and the «lespisers 
of virtue. A vast army of two hundred and 
thirty thousand swarmed to her standard. The 
colony of Camalodunum was taken and the 
Romans massacred without mercy. The forees 
in the island were utterly unable to resist the 
avalanche of barharie rage which swept down 
All Britain seemed on the point 
of being retaken by its original possessors ; but 


upon them. 


Suetonius Panlinus, who had an army of ten 
thousand veterans in the Isle of Mona, came 
to the reseue in A. D. 62, and the Britons 
were decisively defeated in a great battle. 
Boadicea, however, preferred death to capture, 
and took her own life by poison. 

The legionaries of the provineial armies 
had now made the discovery that the putting 
up and putting down of emperors was a work 
of their own. As early as April A. D, 68 
(Nero was killed in June of that year), the 
army in Spain had proclaimed Servius SuL- 
picivs Gaps as Imperator in place of the 
reigning Ciesar. In this movement the Gallic 
legions were active participants, and Galba 
was already on the march to Rome when the 
news of the downfill of Nero reached him, 
At Narbo he was met by envoys of the Sen- 
ate who came to acquaint him with the aequi- 
escence of that body in the decision of the 
army. There were other candidates for the 
yacant throne, but none could make headway 
against the claims of Galba, who assumed the 
evernment on January Ist, A. D. 6). 


Pag 


The new Emperor, though not of the Julian 
line, was aman of ancient family, aud greatly 
distineuished as a general, Tle was an austere 
disciplinarian, who would fain bring the idea of 
military subordination into the management 
of the state. 


the needs of Rone. 


Nor was such a ruler foreign to 
The fact that almost from 
the first his manners and methods were dix- 
tastefil to the people, debauched as they were 
hy the examples of Caligula and Nero, wax 
suffivicut evidence of the wisdom of the choice 


he 


\ 


GALBA.— Naples. 
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tion of the government by Galba, they in 
) mock humility submitted their claims to the 
Senate for decision. The crisis was sufficiently 
serious to induce the Emperor to nominate a 
colleague, and the choice fell upon a nobleman 
natned Piso Lacrxrancus. The latter, however, 
was a man of the same severe temper as Galba, 
and the frugality, net to say parsimony, of 
the government, was as distasteful to the peo- 
ple and the soldiers as ever. The latter were 
especially aggrieved heeause of the non-distri- 
bution of a donative when Piso was proclaimed 
associate of the Emperor. 

Tt will be remembered that when Nero. 
beeame enamored of Poppiea he disposed of 
her husband, Rarvivs Orno, hy sending him to 
When he heard of 

the movement to elevate Galba to the throne 
he became a partner in the enterprise and 
accompanied the sueeessful candidate to Rome. 
He now formed the design of becoming Galha’s 


| be governor of Lusitania. 


, successor In the Empire, and was greatly cha- 
grined when Piso was chosen to the 
place to whieh he himself so anxiously 
aspired, Nevertheless he did not aban- 
don, but rather nursed, his design. He 
ingratiated himself with both the peo- 
ple and the army. He even won over 
the Spanish levions, whose benefits from 
(ralba's accession had not equaled their 
The pretorians were in 
favor of any thing for a change. How 
should they live in sueh an atmosphere 
as the court was diffusing over Rome? 

A few days after the election of Piso 
the pretorians withdrew their support 
from Galha, and notified Otho of their 
The 


expectations. 


purpose to make him Emperor. 


made by the Spanish legions. The inherent | soothsayers, meanwhile, had diseovered the 


existed in the fact 
had 


nicht in the first 


weakness of the situation 
that the same arbitrary 
riisel him to the throne 


power which 
hour of its displeasure destroy him and prefer 
another. Of this fatal flaw in his armor Galha 
was himself well aware, and his first conceru 
was to remedy as far as practicable the defect 
in the system, 

The legions in Upper Germany had in the 
mean time proclaimed an imperater of their 


own. But learning of the suecessful assump 


trend of affairs and began to drop prophecies 
of Otho’s budding greatness. Finally the ha- 
ruspex of the Palatine, while Galba was sac- 
rificing hefore the temple of Apollo, gave 
forth an utterance which, to Otho, who was 
standing by, signified that the army was ready 
for the He immediately de- 
scented, made his way to the prietorian camp, 
and before Galba had ended his saerifice was 
proclaimed Emperor, All) efforts of Galba 
| and Piso to stay the tilde were worse than 


revolution, 
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wasted. 
into the Forum, killed the Emperor aid bis 


The tumultuous preetorians poured 


colleague, and sent their man to the basilica 
of the Crsars. The whole business was ac- 
complished within fitteen days atter the acees- 
sion of Galba to the throne. 

which the 
death of Gralba produced among the hetter 


class of the Romans. They had fondly he- 


Great was the disappointment 


lieved that after the dissolute reigns of Ca- 
ligula and Nero the firm rule of a military 
leader would bring peace not only to the city 
but to the Empire. The sudden collapse of 
the reformatory régime lett them hopeless, and 
Rome was again exposed to all the winds of 
profligaey. 

The Senate, out of the necessity of things, 
accepted the situation by the recognition of 
Otho. A certain degree of order was pres- 
ently restored in the city. Those who had 
been banished for political offenses were per- 


The 


old republican ghost was placated by 


mitted to return toe their hemes. 


the appointment of consuls. Even the 
nobles of Rome were coneiliated by re- 
spectful treatment. Aftairs in the cap- 
ital seemed to favor an auspicious reign. 
Not so, however, in the Spanish and 
Gallie armies. While the legions in 
the East declared for Otho, those in 
the West proclaimed their general, 
Aves VITeLuits, Imperator. A civil 
war tmmediately ensued between him 
and Otho. 
of the former, led by the generals 


Two divisions of the army 


Valens and Creeina, made their way 
through the passes of Mount Genevre 
and the Great St. 
bouched Into Italy. 


Sernard, and de- 

Meanwhile the forces of 
Otho had advaneed to the north, and in Cisal- 
pine Gaul awaited the approach of the en- 
emy. Near the confluence of the Adda and 
the Po a great battle was fought, in which 
Otho, in 
despair, committe | suicide, and his triumphant 
The latter, 
in traversing the battle-field, remarked to his 


Vitellius was completely vietorions. 
rival was proclaimed Emperor. 
attendants: ‘‘The corpses of onr enemies smell 


very sweet, especially those of citizens!” 
Making his way to Rome, Vitellius was 


accepted by the Senate and the people, who 
had now been regaled by the sight of three 
In the West no 
headway could be made against the claims of 


Emperors in a single year. 


the new Ciesary but in the East the case was 
very different. The Syrian amuy, so far re- 
moved trom the seat of Toman polities, was 
not at all disposed to accept ax final the results 
of these disvraceful revolutions. The soldiers 
ot the East, fully oecupied with the Parthian 
war, the insubordination of Kevpt, and the 


vreat revolt in Palestine, were preserved from 


OTHO.—Ronne, Victtean, 


that stagnation which had proved the death 
of all soldierly virtues among the preetorians 
of Ttalv. The Syrian legions were at this 
time under command of the two distinguished 
generals, Mucianns and Titus Flavius Vespa- 
sianus. Without concerning themselves with 
the relative merits of the western broils, both 
had aequieseed in the elaims of Galba and 
Otho, and they now aceepted Vitellius, with 
little interest in the legitimaey of his pro- 
motion. 

At this time Vespasianus and his son Titus 


OSS 


Flavius Sabinus were busily engaged in the 
Jewish The father, however, though 
plebeian born, became ambitions, not only of 


war, 


military fame, but also of Hnperial distinction. 
Even hepie the decision of the question be- 
tween Vitellius and Otho, the aspirations of 
Vespasianus were known and approved among 
the Syrian legions; and they accordingly pro- 
ceeded to proclaim him Tmperator. While 
Vitellius after the battle of Bedriaeum was 
making his entry into Rome the huzzas of the 
soldiers in Syria were ringing in the ears of 
Vespasianus. 

As to Vitellins, he immediately revealed a 
character as swinish as it was bloody. Ie 
was chiefly noted as the most illustrious glut- 
He ate and drank until his 
eoarse mind and eoarser hody were totally un- 
fitte] for rational activities. Mucianus, the 
other general of the Syrian legions, had mean- 
while heartily ratified 
the assumption of Im- 


ton of Rome, 


perial honors by his 
colleague. Vespasi- 
anus himself remained 
for a season in the 
Kast. The 


sion of the revolt in 


sup ypres- 


Palestine was in- 
trusted to Titus. In 
order to overthrow the government of Vitel- 
lius, Mucianus advanced on Rome by way of 
Hlyricum. The legions in the West were 
tempted with letters to abandon the eanse of 
Vitellius. 
gion, which had recently been sent into Britain 


VITELLIUS. 


specially was the Fourteenth Le- 


as a punishment for having upheld the party 
of Otho, plied with motives for a revolt. As 
Mucianus come on and made his way into Cis- 
alpine Gaul he was met at Bedriaeum hy the 
forees of Vitellius, but the Tovalty of the lat- 
ter—even of the generals—was shaken, or at 
least lukewarm. The battle, however, was se- 
vere, and was only won by the army of Mau- 
clanus after much slaughter on both sides. 
Cremona was taken and pillaged hy the victors, 
who then continued their march on the eapital. 

Vitellius was all the while living in riotous 
excesses. In the comrse of a few months he 
expended nine hundred millions of sesterces on 
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He refused to 
credit the story of the disaster in the North, 


revelings and vulgar brutality. 


When the prisoners, liberated by the generals 
of Vespasianus and sent to Rome for the express 
purpose of eontirmmg the intelligenee, came 
into the city, they were put to death as Hars, 
at dast, however, the libidinous ghitton was 
obliged to open his eyes to the peril An 
army of pretorians and gladiators was col- 
lected from the preeinets of Roman Capua and 
led into the valley of the Nar tu confront the 
approaehing enemy, but the mélange of half- 
soldiers eould not endure even the sight of the 
veterans of Valens, general of the forees of 
Vespasianus; and Vitellius was obliged to yield 
without striking a blow. Oddly enough, con- 
sidering the temper of the times and the es- 
tablished precedents, he was granted the priv- 
ilege of retiring to private life. Soon, however, 
he made his eseape, returncd to Rome, and 
was again put at the head of the desperate 
fnetion which opposed the party of Vespasi- 
The adherents of the latter were driven 
to the Capitol Hill, where they endeavored io 
defend themselves against the Vitellians; but 
these gathered in great numbers, surrounded 


anus. 


the hill, and by discharging burning arrows 
and throwing fire-brands succeeded in firing 
the buildings. The flames got the upper hand 
of the besieged, and the splendid editices, in- 
eluding the great Capitoline temple of the 
Sabinus, who 
held the hill, was dismayed by the conflagra- 


gods, were reduced to ashes. 


tion and yielded to his assailants. 

Meanwhile Primus, who led the advance 
of the army of Vespasianus, reached the city, 
and entered the gates with the flying rabble 
which had heen sent out to oppose his pro- 
vress. The city was given up to pillage, and 
such seenes of carnage and destruetion ensued 
as had never before been witnessed in the cir- 
ele of the Seven Hills. 
his escape, but presently returned to the de- 
serted basilica of the Palatine, and was there 
found 


Vitellius agam made 


hiding behind a eurtain. He was 
dragged forth and hurried along with torn 
dress and bleeding wounds through the midst 
of the jeering multitude. THe was compelled 
to witness the demolition of his own statues, 


and was then ignominiously butehered in the 
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street. Vespasianus was immediately reeog- 
nized by the senators, who sent an embassy to 
the East to salnte him as Imperator, Thus 
on the 2ist of December, A. D. 70, after a 
bluody turmoil of eighteen months’ duration, 
the government of Rome at last fell into the 
hands of one who was competent to rule the 
Empire with something of the old-time encrey 
and firmness. 

Before proceeding to narrate the events of 
the reign of Vespasrancs, it will be desirable 
to note in a few paragraphs the dowutall of 
the Israelitish nation. The story of this peo- 
ple was dropped at the time of the conquest 
of Palestine by Cambyses, the Persian. = Dur- 
ing the reigns of the succeeding kings the 
country remained subject to the empire of the 
Achemenians. In the time of Artaxerxes, 
Ezra, the pious scribe of Israel, bronght to 
Jerusdem a uew colony of Ins people from 
beyond the Euphrates; and by an able and 
energetic administration sueceeded in restoring 
the Mosaic economy. Afterwards, in B.C. 
445, Nehemiah, who had been the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, restored the fortifi- 
cations of the city and carried forward 
the reforms undertaken by Ezra. The 
Jewish temple on Mount Moriah, which 
was the center and core of Judaixm, fell 
under the control of a long line of high- 
priests. The prophets, Hageai, Zechariah, 
and Nehemiah kept alive the national 
spirit by the collection and authentication 
of the sacred writings, among which were 
included the most valuable fragments of 
the literature of ancient Israel. The Pen- 
tateuch was taught in the schools, and pub- 
licly expounded as the fundamental law of the 
Jews. 

After the epoch of Alexander, the influence 
of the Greeks began to be felt in Palestine. 
The science and philosophy of that cultured 
people made great progress among the doctors 
The doctrines of Epicurus were 
received with much favor by many learned 


of Jewry. 


scribes who formed a sect known as the Sap- 
DUCEES, rejecting the authority of tradition 
and denying the immortality of the soul. The 
principles of the Stoics were still more widely 
tlisseminated, and they who professed these 


280) 


doctrines were united in the more numerous 
sect called the Parnes. A smaller faction, 
more ascetic and mystical than either of the 
others, was founded on socialistie and phil- 
osophie professions, and was known as the 
EssiNnbs, 

The paganism of Greece also infeeted Sa- 
maria, The cities of this apostate region be- 
came Hellenized, and in many places the 
worship of the Greek gods was introduced. The 
language of the Hellenes prevailed in Judea 
raore and more. After the establishment of 
Jewish colonies in Alexandria, the Greco-Is- 
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raelitish learning Jed to the translation of the 
sacred writings, resulting in the SEpTvaGint. 
With the accession of Ptolemy Soter, Judea 
heeame an Eevptian dependency, but the rela- 
tions of the little state were fluctuating and 
uncertain. In the times of Ptolemy V. the 
Jews went over to Antiochus the Great, and 
were worsted by the change. The rival par- 
ties in Jerusalem Leean to auction their na- 
tionality in order to seeure the favor of the 
In order to settle the 
disgraceful broils of the factions, and to pun- 


Greco-Syrian kings. 


ish the sedition which had spread abroad dur- 


a) 


ing his invasion of Eeypt, Antiochus. in B.C. 
169, attacked levelerE the walls, 
garrisoned the city with his soldiers, prockuimed 


Jerusalem, 


the worship of the Olympian Jipiter to he the 
religion of the state, set up shrines for the 
pagan deities, and sacrificed @ sow on the altar 
of Jehovah! 


butchered and otber thousands sold into slivery. 


Thousands of the people were 


Soon afterwards, when Antiochns had gone 
on an expedition against the Parthians, leav- 
ing the completion of the work in Pale-tine to 
his general, Apollonius, a revolt broke out 
headed by the high-priest Marrarni.as and his 
five sons, of the House of the Asmoneans. 

The rebellion gathered head. The insurgents 
retired into the wilderness, whence they sallicd 
forth and broke down the altars of paganism, 
The army of Mattathias waxed in’ strength 
When the aged 


leader died, the command fell upon his sen 


until it heeame formidable. 
Jupas, who greatly distinguished himself as a 
surname of the 
From this 


cognonen—though the derivation is somewhat 


general, He obtained the 


Hammer, or in Hebrew Malbkeb. 


dispute]—came the name MaccaBrrs, which 
was civen to the insurgent leaders and also to 
the apowryphal hook in which their deeds are 
recorded. Time and again the forces ef Appol- 
lonins and other Syrian generals were defeated 
by the obstinate Jews. At last, however, Bac- 
chides brought a large army into Judea, and 
Judas being defeated slew himself rather than 
be taken, Enrazer, his colleague, had already 
been erushed to death under an elephant in a 
Thus, in B.C. 160, the or- 
ganized rebellion was suppressed; but the rem- 


previous battle. 


pant of the Maeeabees’ forces fled to the hills 
and for many years carried on a desultory war- 
fare against their oppressors. 

By and by, when Demetrius Soter was con- 
tending with rival claimants for the throne of 
Syria, JoNATIEAN, one of the surviving Macca- 
bees found opportunity to restore the fortunes 
of the war, and made such headway that he 
was reeognized as high-priest of Jerusalem ; 


but he was presently assassinated by Tryphon, 


one of the Syrian pretenders. Afterwards 
Son made an alliance with Rome, and he- 
came, for a short time, an independent prince. 


At the clove of the second century B.C. 
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Joun Uyreaxcs and his sons ARISTOBULUS 
aml ALEXANDER, maintuned the reputation of 
their house and the dignity of the priestly offiee. 
Nearly all of the Maccabees were brave and 
virtnons warriors, who fought and died for the 
freedom of a country whose internal dissen- 
sions and fends rendered her unworthy of such 
heroie service. lu the latter days of the house, 
however, the vounger ARISTOBULUS engaged in 
a disgraceful contest with a seeond Iyrncasxus 
for the pricstly throne. The dispute resulted 
in calling in Scaurus, the Heutenant of Pom- 
peius the Great, to settle the controversy, In 
B.C. 63, he decided in favor of Ariztobulus, 
but the decision was afterwards reversed by 
Pompeius, who, in order to suppress the rival 
claimant, took Jerusalem by storm, amid the 
wildest scenes of carnage. LU yreauns then be- 
came high-priest, and Vulestine was made trib- 
utary to Rome as the price of his reeognition. 

As a province of the Roman Enipire, Ju- 
dea was assigned by Julius Cresar to ANTIPATER, 
His 
Aristobulus, who had 


who had been the minister of Hyrcanus. 
title was precurator. 
heen imprisoned at Rome, made his escape 
and endeavored to recover his kingdom, but 
he and his sons perished in the foolish revolt 
When in B. C. 53 
Crassus was overthrown by the Parthians, An- 


which they had incited. 


tivonus conquered aud captured Uyreanus ; 
For in 
the mean time Heron, xon of Antipater, being 
in Rome, had obtained the favor of the First 
Triumvirate, and now returned to Palestine 
backed by the support of that powerful com- 


but his snecess bad no abiding root. 


bination. Le sueceeded in establishing a new 
dynasty, known as the Idumean, and ob- 
tained for himself—though for what reason 
has never sufficiently appeared—the title of 
Great. Tis inordinate vanity, his eruelty, his 
uncurbed passions, and his hase servitude to 
Rome, constituted his entire claim to the epi- 
thet with whieh he has been honored. He 
proved to be an unscrupulous syeophant and 
bloody assassin of his betters. 

After the death of Herod his dominions 
ARCHE- 


Am era 


were divided among his three sons: 
Lats, Puiu, and Heron ANTIPAs, 
of anarchy followed, the tetrarchies of Tdumeea, 
Trachonitis, and Galilee being engaged it 
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constant turmoils. It was during this troub- 
lous epoch that the Christ was born, and was 
saved from the bloody ediet ot Ulerod the 
Great by the flight of his parents into Evypt. 

After the introduction of the new cra Ju- 
dea continued a Roman provinee. The pro- 
curator venerally lived in the coust town of 
Cresarea, and stood aloof as much as possible 
from the interminable broils of the Jews. At 
Jerusalem, the capital, every thing was as far 
as practicable left to the management of the 
nation, under the lead of the Sanhedrim, or 
Jewish Senate. Never was a people so trr- 
bulent, so exeited with expectation of a deliv- 
erer Who should restore the ancient kingdom, 
so fired with bigotry and fanaticism, as were 
One Christ 
Revolt was suceceded 


the wretched Jews of this period, 
eame after another. 
by revolt, instigated by some pscudo prophet 
or pretended king. 

Meanwhile Rome gave little heed to Jew- 
Calie- 
ula required the priests to set up his statue 
in the temple of Jehovah. The rage of the 
Jews at this proposition was so intense that 


ish prejudices exeept to despise them. 


nothing but the temporizing policy of the 
procurator prevented a desperate rebellion. 
Claudius was more inclined to humor the dis- 
positions of his Judiean subjects, and there 
Under 


Nero, however, the procurators, acting in ac- 


was a lull in the gathering tempest. 


cordance with the temper of their master, 
began to oppress the Jews and to trample on 
their customs. A general rebellion was the 
result. The priests, as usnal, promised the in- 
terposition of heaven. The authority of the 
hierarchy over the minds of the people was 
Not the Druids held 
such undispnied sway over the forest tribes of 
British Celts as did the Jewish priesthood over 
the rabble about the temple and city of Jeru- 


absolute. themselves 


salem. It now beeame necessary for Rome to 
apoly her exterminating iron to the turbulent 
race, or else give up Judiea to its own an- 
archic independence. 

The confliet which was waged for inde- 
pendence hy the infatuated Jews was prose- 
euted with a desperation hardly equaled in the 
annals of wartare. Nero committed the work 


of suppressing the revolt to Vespasianus, then 


ant 


in joint command with Mucianus in the East. 
The tactics adopted by the Roman gencral 
He first 
captured Totapata, im Galilee; then reccived 
took 
The Jews quickly perecived 


were at once enutious and severe. 


the surrender of Tiberias; then Tari- 
chea by storm. 
that they had 


annihilation as the penalty for their rash re- 


nothing to expeet except 
hellion; but this knowledge merely inspired 
them with a profounder hatred of the Romans 
and a more sullen determination to resist to 
the last. 


directed against the outlying Judiean towns, 


The campaign of A.D. 69 was still 
rather than Jerusalem.  [t was manifestly the 
poliey of Vespasianus to destroy the resources 
of the eountry, and when the whole poputa- 
lation had taken refuve in the eapital to invest 
the city and exterminate the race, 

Nero went down 
The 


latter gave place to Vitellius, and he hung fo: 


Meanwhile Rome tottered. 
hefore Galba, and Galba betore Otho. 


a moment on the edge of the preeipice. Th 

Syrian army deelared for Vespasianus, and th: 

veneral intrusted the completion of the Jewish 
war to his son Titus, The latter, in the year 
70, moved with all his forees against Jerusa- 
lem. Within the city was a multitude of 
strangers, numbering hundreds of thouszads; 


Behind 


the walls were twenty-four thousand recular 


for it was the feast of the Passover. 


soldiers, besides a large army of irregular troops, 
Titus 
had at his disposal a foree of about eighty 


armed and equipped for the accasion. 


thousand men, mostly veterans of the legions, 

If the people of the city had been united 
in their purposes, the Romans could hardly 
have sueceeded. The defenses of Jerusalem, 
both natural and artifieial, were almost im- 
pregnable to assault. It was only in the exist- 
ence of warring factions among the fanatic mul- 
titudes of Jewry and in the steady approach 
ef famine that Titus could hope for certain 
success. After advaneing trom the north, and 
planting his forces on the ridge of Scopus, he 
undertook negotiations, and, sending the his- 
torian Josephus to the city gates, offered hon- 
vrable terms to the besieged. But all proposals 
were rejected with disdain and unquenchable 
hatred. The envoys which were sent hy Titus 
were met with a shower of arrows. 


ee 


Angered at this obstinacy, the Roman gen- 
eral at once began a siege. For this he was 
well prepared with all the enginery known 
to the inyention of the time. The defense 
was conducted with all the spirit which insane 
fanaticisia could engender, The outer wall 
was battered down, and the besiegers ad- 
vanced against the second rampart and the 
tower of Autonia, Upon these strong bul- 
warks the cngines were brought to bear, and 
it was but a question of time when they 
must fall. 

Meanwhile famine began to gnaw at the 
vitals of the city. The factions hawked at 
and tore each other, and the distress became 
The wolf of cannibalism began 
to sercech in the streets. The bodies of the 
dead began to be eaten by the survivors, and 
then the living quailed at the horrid thought 
of being served up to the soldiers. In the 
wild rage of the hour, children were eaten by 
their parents. The insane illusions begotten 
of unappeasable hunger and fanaticism scized 
upon the feverish minds of the multitudes as 
they surged from one side of the city to the 
other looking for the Christ. Delirious proph- 
Prodigies were seen 


intolerable. 


ets cried in the streets. 
in the heavens—speetral warriors striding the 
clouds as cherubim going to battle. 

Finally the tewer of Antonia was carried 
by assault, and the engines were brought to 
bear on the temple of Mount Moriah. This 
beautiful edifice soon yielded to the battering- 
rams, and was stormed by the assailants. The 
Roman soldiers rushing into the holy place 
over the bodies of the slain applied fire-brands, 
and the building was soon wrapped in flames. 
Meanwhile the people under their leaders, 
Joun and Stox, had withdrawn to Mount 


Tn 


vain did Titus, assisted by Josephus, attempt 


Zion, and here made their last defense. 


to secure a capitulation; but the envoys were 
met with curses and violence, Thereupon the 
Roman general resolved to accomplish the 
complete destruction of the raee. Thousands 
upon thousands of the crowded host on Zion 
died of starvation, and other thousands, at- 
tempting to break through the lines of the 
besiegers, were impaled on Roman spears. 

At last the work ot destruction was com- 
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pleted. 
into slavery. 


eealed themselves for a season, attempted to 
effect their escape through subterranean pas- 


The remnant were captured and sold 
John and Simon, haying con- 


sages leading from the city, but were caught 
The former 
was condemned to imprisonment for life, and 


and dragged from the eayern. 


the latter was reserved to grace the general's 
trinmph. The annihilation of Jewish nation- 
ality was complete. Jerusalem was redueed 
to a ruin, and the survivors of her people were 
to be found exposed in the slave markets of 
Nome or groaning out their lives in the roek- 
As for Titus, he hurried 
to the capital of the Empire to express by 
tokens of affection his loyalty to his father; 


quarries of Egypt. 


for he had himself been saluted as Imperator 
by the Syrian army. Nor were the ties of 
filial affection which bound together this father 
and son ever disturbed by the ambitions or 
jealousies of either. 

The death of Vitellius marked the extine- 
tion of the Julian line in the government. 
With the accession of Vespasianus, the Flavian 
House was recognized as the head of the Em- 
pire. 
denoted not only the transfer of the imperial 
diadem from one family to another, but also a 
striking modifieation in the theory of the gov- 
The first C:esars had reigned under 
a kind of divine antoeraey, and the veneration, 
in whieh the emperors—disgusting as had been 


The recent change in administration 


ernment. 


the character of many—had been held, was 
traceable to the fact that the throne was oceu- 
pied by a sort of religious sanction. The 
omperors themselves diligently eneouraged this 
ilusive delusion; they would fain be gods. 
Albeit, at such an epoeh and among sueh a 
people, it was safer to be god than man! 

With Vespasianus all this was changed. 
The Flavian gens was of plebeian origin; nor 
had the family been materially improved with 
the lapse of time. Vespasianus himself was a 
man of low birth who had risen to distinetion 
by qilitary genius, and by that he had won 
the Imperial crown. 

The new reign covered a period of ten 
(be Gs 
greater tranquillity than Rome had enjoyed 
It was the high 


years 70-74) and was an epoeh of 


since the days of Augustus. 
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2n4 


noon and climax of the military greatness of 
the Roman Empire. The Emperor was already 
mature in years and had learned by military 
discipline the lesson of subordination in him- 
others, 


self and His personal habits were 


simple and inexpensive. ‘The time, moreover, 
had come in Rome, owing to the impoverish- 


ment of most of her uoble houses, when a 


simple example, set by a frugal monarch, was 
more likely than hitherto to be emulated and 
followed by the magnates of the common- 

More important stil was the substi- 
of the 


wealth. 


tution constitutional for the divine 
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: 
| 


WORLD. 


fire he built the splendid baths ealled the 
Therm of Titus. 


amphitheater called the Coliseum or Colosseum, 


Stall more grand was the 


the magnifieent remains of which still Joom 
in grandeur above the degenerate struetures 
of anodern Rome. ‘To commemorate the vie- 
tories of his son in Judiea, the Emperor crected 
that wonder of architectural beauty known as 
the Arch of Titus. 


constructed and a Temple of Peace to testify 


A new Forum was also 


of the character of his reign. Nor did the 
Emperor Jess distinguish himself by demolition 
than by construction. The Golden House of 


a Nero, a thing 
i 
| 
| 


hateful to the 
people hy the 
memories which 


it recalled, was 


torn away to 


| make room for 
; hew structures of 
_  nlore grateful as- 
| SOCTALLONS. 

i The adminis- 


tration of Vespa- 
slamus was upheld 


by a more hearty 


THE COLISEV ML —lKome 


theory of goyernment.  Vespasianns, governed 
by Jaw rather than by the arbitrary edicts of 
personal will. 

It was a part of the ambition of the new 
The reeent 
burning of the temple on the Capitol Hill gave 


Emperor to make Rome splendia. 


opportunity for the pious work of reconstrue- 


tion, and an cdifiee more magnificent than the 
former rose on the site of the ruin? In an- 
other part of the district devastated by the 


MIt is a matter of dispute ameng modern anti- 
quarians whether the great temple burned by the 
Vitellians occupied the Capitoline or the Tarpeian 


Hill, but the evidence seems to point to the former. | 


support than had 
been given to any 
previous reign. 
The Limperor was 
especially fortu- 
nate in the devo- 
tion of his son and 
the loyalty of his 
general Muci- 
anus. Antonius Primus, the other leading com- 
mander of the legions, wax Jess faithful in his 
adherence, but was casily reduced to a minor 
rauk. The methods employed by Vespasianus 
were wise and popular. The finances of the 
state were restored to a prosperous eondition ; 
the exhausted treasury replenished; the disci- 
pline of the army improved; and the factious 
elements in the city suppressed. A series of 
new reeulations for the provinces were adopted 
by which a greater uniformity of administra- 
tion was attained than under any previous 
reien. Nor should failure be made to mention 
the wise and generous efforts of the prince te 


POM. 


encourage the cause of education. An exten- 
sive publie library was established in the new 
Forum, and provisions made for the mainte- 
nanee of salaried teachers, who presently con- 
stituted, az at Alexandria, a profession of 
Jearned men. Scholars were in favor at the 
¢apital. Some of them were raised to impor- 
tant ofhees The 
Quintilian was eleeted to the consulship. The 


in the state. rhetorivian 
natural opposition of learned and moral men 
to the abusive vices of polities was eneouraged 


by the government, to the great im- 


TE ES ES Ca i Shes, 


aay 


with a romance dating from his campaizns in 
the East. 
Berenice, a Jewers, sister of Agrippa, king 
Her he wooed after the fashion 


There he had beeome enamored of 


of Chalcis. 
of human nature, and induced to go with him 
to Rome. It was his purpose to make her his 
wife and queen; but the prejudices of his eoun- 
trymen were so intense against the murriage 
of their rulers with foreign princesses that 
Titus was obliged to give oyer his honorable 
intentions, and Berenice returmed to the East. 


provement of the publie service. The = 


patronage of the Emperor, however, 
was withheld from the more radical 
of the Stoics and from the Cynies as 
a sect; and some oll statutes of the 
Republie were revived against: those 
philosophers whose teachings were re- 
garded as tending to immorality and 
the corruption of the state. 

The reign of Vespasianus may be 
ost faverably compared with those 
of the preceding Cresars. He was a 
man of honest purposes, personally 
virtuous according to the definitions 
of the times, diligent in lis applica- 
tion to business, a keeper of hix word 
At the ave of 
seventy, after a successful and peace- 


with friend and foe. 


ful reign of ten years’ duration, he 
Tn his last il- 


ness the resolution of his character 


died a natural death. 


was shown in his demand that his at- 
tendants should hold hint in an up- 
right position, “* For,” said he, ‘fan 
Imperator of Rome ought to die 
standing.” 

In the mean time Trrvus had heen wisely 
assoviated with his father in the eovernment. 
He had already held the othice of censor, and 
had vreatly alleviated the cares of the Emperor's 
Like his father, Titus came to 
the government with the reputation of a great 
military leader. 


declining years. 


His manners were, however, 
refined and = scholarly. 
more elevated and less severe than those of 


Hix sentiment: were 


Vespasianus, and he possessed, besidex, many 
traits of popularity which were wanting in the 


elder prince. The Ute of Titns was dashed 


nay tes 
ha ght 


a 


ARCH OF TITUS.—Jecie 


The general policy of Vespasianus was eare- 
fully followed by Titus. 
for good reason refused to assectite with im- 


The latter, however, 


self his profligate brother Domitiauus, prefer- 
ring to hear the whole care of state rather 
than commit the public mterest to the uns 
The 


brief career. 


new Cesar was destined to a 


A. eonstitution naturally deli- 


worthy. 


cate had already heen impaired by the hard- 
Tis health failed, and 


wfter a relem of but two vears he passed away. 


ships of the camp. 


In onaldness of manners and benevolence of 


wat 


purpose he surpassed all) dis predecessors, | 
Even towards the nobles he exhibited so much 
kindness and courtesy as to leave among them 


a great reputation. It was a maxin of’ his | 


bs 
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government that no suitor ought to go unre- | 
quited from the Imperial presence. He it was 
who was in the habit of saving that the day 
was Jost which had witnessed the performance 
of no good deed. The only vice of which he 
could be justly aeeused, was a certain aban- 
donment to ease and indulgence, even to the 
extent of cutting short his already mortgaged 
life. By his contemporaries le was called 
the ‘Delight of the Ifuman MNaee,” and the 
title, though fulsome, was better deserved than | 


many that have been bestowed. 
The reign of Titus was noted for two ca- 
lamities, shocking to the times and remembered | 
by posterity. In the year A. D. 79 the volcano | 
of Vesuvius began to groan and bellow with in- | 
ternal anguish, and then vomited forth clouds 
of cinders and torrents of Java sueh as no pre- 
The 


fiery mass rolled down in a deluge over the 


seding or succeeding age has equaled. 


mountain sides and into the surrounding plains. 
There lay the beautiful cities of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, the fashionable resorts and 


art and Juxury could do to satisfy the tastes and 
The ea- 


senses was here profusely displayed. 
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lamity came in a single honr. The people 
had no timely warning of the impending doom. 
The sky grew black. The lava came rolling 
like a deluge. Pompeii perished in a shower 
“ of cinders and ashes, 

and Iereulaneum in 
2 the molten oeean 
which rolled through 

her streets and over 
her highest buildings. 
The burial was eom- 
Multitudes of 
the inhabitants were 
aught without the 
possibility of escape. 
The bather in the 


therma, the eohbler in 


plete. 


his shop, the baker at 
his ovens, the reveler 
at his banquet, the 
woman of fashion at 
the toilet, were en- 
tombed alive almost 
before the look of ter- 
ror could supplant the usual expression of the 
countenance, The devastation was so com- 
plete, so overwhelming, as to preelude all no- 
tion of restoration. 
The of the 


buried cities 


sites 
were 
abandoned, and 
even forgotten, un- 
til in 1748 the dig- 
Tine of awe! 
brought to light 


some statues from 
their hed in’ the 
ashes. Seven years 


Jater the workmen 
of Charles IIT. of 
Naples uneovered a 
whole aniphitheater, 
and from that time 
until the present the 


antiquarians of the 
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world have heen at 
intervals busily engaged in exhuming the won- 
ders of the old civilization from this tomb 
of ages, 

According to Roman law Julia, the daugh- 


HONE: 


ter of Titus, could not snecced him in the 
Empire. He left no 
state. The brother Domtriaxvs thus beeniue 
heir to whatever Titus could 
was by a kind of necessity recoenized as Ein- 


son to duherit) the 


triumiit,  TLe 


peror, and was unopposed in the asstmiption 
of power. He represented in his life and 
character the worst elements of Roman society. 
He was indeed the abstract and brief clironicle 
of those viees which were undermining the 
whole structure of the existing civilization. 
The Flavian family had been from the healthy 
atmosphere of the Sabine hills. The first two 
Emperors of this gens had preserved the rustic 


virtues of their 
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his aceession, whatever 3 
eume inflamed with milita He 
two cumpiivns against the Coriius, ie 
cording to the testimony of his puoctie flatt rn rs, 


was successful. He decreed himself a tiiinaph 
on his return, and took to himself the title of 
Germantens! 

In the work of his subordinates there was 
CN¥EIUS 
Junivs Acnicona, as governor of Britain, con- 


more substantial ground for boasting. 


quered Wales and the island of Anglesea, and 
earried his victorious arms to the Forth and 
the Tay. As a barrier ayainst the Picts and 
the Scots, he built a wall from the Clyde to 


aneestry, but 
even in the case 
of Titus it was 
evident that the 
habit of indul- 
genee was prepar- 
ing the way for 
worse to follow. 
Domitianus, long 
before his acees- 
sion to power, had 
beeome a moral 
bankrupt. He 
had no vigor of 
manly purpose, 
no persisteney in 
the prosecution of 
enterprises. He 
had had no sue- 
cess as a soldier, 
being too effem- 
inate for the profession of arms. His reputa- 
tion in the army, and afterwards in the admin- 
istration of law, was that of a tyrannieal mar- 
tinet, whose chief delight was in eruel exactions 
and wanton freaks. 

One of the most marked traits in the char- 
acter of Domitianus was his jealousy. Ife was 
jealous even of his dead father and brother. 
Ht was public opinion rather than preference 
which gained his assent io the dedication of 
of the Arch of Titus. 
reputation in letters, and indeed it should he 
set down to his eredit that he himself made 
After 


He envied his brother's 


considerable attainments in literature. 
My 
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the frith of Forth, and then penetrated into 
Scotland, defeating the Pictish king Galgacus 
and inspiring the country with a wholesome 
dread of the Roman eagles. The fleet cireum- 
navigated Britain, thus determining the hith- 
erto unknown extent and outlines of the 
island. 

The fume of these exploits was borne to 
Rome, and Roine praised her victorious gen- 
eral. To Domitianus the praixe of another 
was gall for bitterness. Agricola was recalled, 
On his return to Rome he refused all marks 


He 


went intu retirement, and Jived for several 


of honor and promotion of his interests. 


Dus 


years in the highest esteem of his countrymen, 
His death occurred] in dius own heme; but 
there were not wauting evidences (go says his 
son-in-law, the historinn Tacitus) that his tak- 
ine off was the work of Domitianus, whose 


TRIUMPIL OF GERMANICUS. 
Drawn by Vierse. 


ferocious jealousy could in no other way he 
quenched. 

The feclings of Domitianus, respecting the 
fume of his brother Titus, were exhibited in 
the ercetion of a rival areh commemorative of 


lis alleged triumph in the German war. To 
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eclipse the glory of his father, Domitianus 
erected in frout of the temple built by Vespa- 
sianus a colossal statue of himself, and the 
dedication was celebrated with a banquet of 
ineredible luxury and expense. 


The worst traits of 


the yelgning  Cresar 
were now to be ex- 


hibited in a career of 
violence and 
shed. A rebellion, 
headed by Lucius Ax- 
TONIUS SATURNINUS, 
broke out among the 
legions of the Rhine; 
but the mutineers were 


blood- 


saon overpowered by 
Norbanus, another of 
the Emperor's gener- 


als, though not until 
Domitianus himself 
had led out an army 
trom Rome for the snp- 
pression of the revolt. 
a\s soon as the mutiny 
Wa att end he 
adopted the policy of 
breaking up the armies 
of the into 
small detachments to 
the end that none 
night be sutticiently 
strong to rise in re- 
the 
He 
then began a career 
of  proseription and 
bloodshed directed 
against whoever was 


an 


frontier 


bellion against 


reigning prince. 


sufficiently prominent 
in the Empire to ex- 
cite his suspicion and 
distrust. In these pro- 
ceedings was mixed an 
element of disgusting religious superstition, 
Having no regard for lis own horrible vices, 
to the morals of the 
Ife established an inquisition for the 


he undertook reform 
state. 
purpose of investigating alleged irregularities 


on the part of the Vestal Virgins. Several 


ROME, 


members of the sacred college were arrested 
Two of the Vestals were con- 
victed and condemned, but the merciful Ei- 


and examined. 


peror, driven by the stress of public opin- 
jon, consented that the execution should take 
A 


third Virgin, however, named Cornelia, was 


place by suicide instead of burying alive. 


not similarly favored by executive clemency. 
The poor convict was lowered into a vault 
with a ernst of bread and a flask of water; 
the walls were closed arvund her aud she was 
left to her fate. 

A series of edicts were next issued, refurm- 
atory of the married state, and directed to the 
social abuses, which were then rife in Rome. 
Not that Domitianus himself bad the slightest 
recard for the virtues of the home and the 
family, but because of the insane bigotry and 
violence of his own disposition did he assume 
the championship of marital fidelity and the 
sanctity of the hearthstune. He instituted 
proceedings against the singers, dancers, and 
actors of the city, whom he persecuted rather 
because he hated the appearance of happiness 
than on account of any moral repugnance to 
the things he would destroy. Meanwhile, in 
his own basilica, some of the most dissolute 
characters known in Roman society roamed at 
will and added their breath to the already 
pestilential atmosphere. The empress Dom- 
itilla was corrupted by one of the king’s favor- 
ites bearing the significant name of Paris. 
Whereupon the Emperor had him assassinated, 
rather from a sense of jealons spite than from 
any anger at his moral turpitude. 

In bis measures of supposititious reform 
Domitianus was greatly aided by the temper 
of his age. The outrageous protligacy and 
ruinous excesses which prevailed in the times 
of Claudius and Nero had brought about a 
natural reaction in favor of the rough aud 
The allewed 
puritanism of which Domitianus was auxious 


savage virtues of the olden time. 
to be considered the champion was a mere re- 
vival of the superstitions and truculence which 
belonged to a bygone age. Society had taken 
on an aspect which rendered impossible the 
enforcement of the edicts, and his ‘ Reforms” 
were of the sort which in the times of the Res- 
toratiom were attributed to Sir Hugh de Bras. 
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| caution. 


ihe) 


| The Emperor lived in constant dread of as- 


sassination. Avainst what he felt to be his 
impending fate he adopted every possible pre- 
He hired informers. We confined 
his goings to the basilieas He surrounded 
himself with guards. He procured the assas- 
Ve attempted by 

means of shows and banquets and lavish ex- 
| penditures to distract the minds of the people 


from the essential hatred of himself and his 


sination of the suspected. 
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court. It was all in vain. A plot was at last 


concocted ayainst his life, and the menihers of 


| the conspiracy were they of his own household. 


It was given out that a child entering the 
Emperor's apartments found therein a tablet 
containing the names of the empress and other 
members of the family in a list of those to he 
Thereupon they turned and de- 
The blow was struck 


assassinated. 
stroved the destroyer. 
by a certain freedman named Stephanus, who 
thus became the avenger of a thousand victims 
of Imperial cruelty. 


Bnd 


Doniitianus was the last of the Flavian em- 


perors. He died without an heir. Pate lim- 
its the reproduction of a certain kind of mon- 
sters toa few. The late Emperor was the last 
Tlis death 


marks a brenk between the cxtinetion of the 


of the so-called Twelve Cwears. 


old forces of government whieh, beginning 
with the great Julius, bad continued until now 
to direet the methods of government and the 
The first 
twelve emperors are considered in a group by 


revival of senatorial authority. 


themselves. Their biographies were written 
by Suetonius, whose sketches end with the as- 
With the downfall 
of that tyrant, there seemed to be a lull among 


sassination of Domitianus. 


those turbulent elements which for many reigns 
tovether had flung one emperor after another 
into the foreground of Roman history. Now, 


however, the legionaries found no candidate. 


CEPA aero ie, Se Ne Ci One 


MPEROR NERVA was 
a Roman by ancient de- 
seent, thongh himsclf a 
native of Crete, and the 
universal acytiescence in 
his elevation to power 

was no doubt attributable 

to the fact that he, being a provincial senator, 


and by nature a man of Cool and magnanimous 


temper, was little embroiled with the factions 
and party of the capital. The same policy of 
choosing the emperors from the proyinees, in- 
stead of from Italy, was afterwards continued 
with good results through several successive 
reigns. 

The first work which the aged Nerva felt 
called upon to perform was the punishment of 
the agents by whom the eruelties of Domiti- 
anus had been perpetrated. That ruler had 
heen the ereature and servant of the Preeto- 
rian Guards, and the latter resisted with alarm 
and anger the meting out of justice to the hase 
wretehes who had been the instruments of the 
They demanded that 
the assassins of Domitiamis, as well as his ad- 


recent administration. 


CMV ERS AL JUSTOR =A E INGEN JOD: 


Tt was an opportune moment for the Senate 
to redssert ttself once more as an active force 
in the aflains of state; mor was that body slow 
to avail itself of the opportunity then pre- 
sented. An aged and honorable senator, 
named Coccerns Nerva, distinguished by 
many services, was quickly nominated for the 
imperial office, and was accepted without dis- 
sent. The event marked a new epoch in the 
history of the Empire. Nerva and the four 
succeeding monarchs constituted a line of 
rulers, all of whem were promoted to civil au- 
thority, and under whose administration Ro- 
man civilization reached its zenith. So great 
was the prosperity presently to he attained 
under the new régime that so profound a stu- 
dent as Gibbon has not hesitated to pronounce 
the era to be on the whole the epoch of the 


greatest happiness of the human race. 


NERN EX TO! ANTONINUS: 


herents, should be brought into condemnation, 
and with this demand Nerva was obliged in a 
certain measure to comply. Tle determined, 
however, that henceforth this turbulent and 
lawless soldiery should no longer rule the state. 
Tle aceordingly adopted such measures as 
secmned best adapted to secure their subordina- 
tion to civil authority, and then proceeded to 
select ax his sueeessor in the Empire and pres- 
ent colleague a tried and true offieer of the 
army, the brave and loyal Mareus Ulpius Tra- 


janus. The nomination was heartily approved 
by the Senate and the people; the government 
was greatly strengthened, and a salutary prec- 
edent established for the future, by which the 
imperial and the senatorial authority were made 
coneurrent in the choice of rolers. 

The veteran Nerva, however, was destined 
to but a bricf ascendeney. After a short reign 
of ouly a tew days over six months he died 
ealmly in the palace, and the dindem was 
transferred to Traganus. The latter, usually 
known by his English name of Trajan, as- 
cended the threne without opposition. Sen- 
ate, people, and army were all alike contident 
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-of his great ability and honest purposcs. He 
was a Spaniard by birth, a soldier by profes- 
sion. With him the old military anibitions of 
the Romans were fully revived. Until now 
the policy of Augustus and Tiberius of restrict 
ing the Empire within the boundaries already 
Under 


The new 


cattained had been strietly pursued. 
Trajan this theory was abandoned. 

Emperor looked into the distant regions he- 
yond the Danube, and even beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and coveted the laurels won by Julius 
and Pompeius. He immediately laid exten- 
sive plans of foreign conquest, with a view to 
extending the already wide-spread dominion 
-of Rome. To establish his popularity at home, 
he began his reign with a pledge to the sena- 
tors that none of their body should henceturth 
suffer capital punishment. To seeure an easy 
route into Germany he bridged the Rhine at 
Mayence, and advanced the military frontier 
to Hoebst and Baden. 
capital, the Senate repaid his eontidence hy 


Before leaving the 


conferring on him the title of Optimus, never 
borne by any other of the Emperors. 
The foreign eonquests of Trajan began with 


pate JO ole 


a vast region corresponding with the modern 


His army was first led into Dacia, 


Hungary, Wallaehia, Moldavia, Transylvania. 
The people of the country were under the rule 
of a king called Decebalus, who had his eapi- 
tal in the valley of the Maros. Trajan ad- 
vaneed down the Danube to Severin, bridged 
the river, 
The Dacian king, after suffering several de- 
but the 
place was soon carried by storm, and Deeeha- 


The 


The eoun- 


and entered the enemy's country. 


feats, was shut up in his stronghold ; 
lus and his nobles committed suicide. 
conquest of Daeia was complete. 
try was organized into a province, and colon- 
ized with Romans. 

On his return to Rome, Trajan triumphed. 
In commemoration of his victories, he laid out 
anew torum of magnifieent ee erected 
a triumphal areh and reared that splendid 
memorial pillar, called the Column of Trajan. 
On the outer surfuce, the principal events of 
carved in relief, 
and the summit was crowned with a colossal 


his Dacian campaign were 


statue of the victorious Emperor, 
For several years Trajan coutinued to re- 


INUS. BOL 


side at the eapital, spending his cnergies and 
resources in the improvement and decoration 
of the city. 
hie works he was not, 


To meet the expenses of his pnb- 
like his predecessors, 
driven to the criminal expedient of contisca- 
tions. His foreign conquest furnished him 
ample means, Not only in Rome, but in many 
of the provincial eities, the same liberal hand 
was seen in the erection of public buildings 
aud eommemorative trophies. 


In A. D. 114, Trajan set cut for the East. 


a su, 
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Tt was his purpose to wrest Armeuia from the 
Parthians, and perhaps to reduce that warlike 
race, now long victorious in the eastern parts 
vf what had constituted the Persian Empire, 
Chos- 


rods, the Parthian king, fearing his antagonist, 


to submission and dependence on Rome. 


attempted concihatiou. Trajan advanced into 


Asia. 


Parthuuasivis, nephew of Chosrocs, to make an 


Reaching Armenia, he conmpelled Prinee 
sbsolute subinission. Tle was oblived to cede 
his country toe Tome; aud the belief prevails 
that, atter he had granted all the demands of 


302 
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thes sous wae dated aad) sim dns 
the opie of Dien  ‘Vhe hitter retired to 
Antiaths dint at a place | plans were 


Vil 


uel Cone 


frustrated ty the oe erent carth- 


quake, whieh cunt thee hear 
destroying binieclt 
After the reduction of Armenia the Roman 


army was led against the Parthians. Pursu- 
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Persian Gulf, and might, but for his age and 
have catended 
the 


the ren olt of Selemetae in bis LEER ES 
the th 
minion of 


Roman borders to limits of do- 


Alexander, 
Returning to Ctesiphon, the Emperor ap- 


wernor over Parthia, and settled 
The 


established, 


pointed sn 
the 
af 


wirs of the kingdom. 


the 


eastern limit 


Empire was for a brief 


J VINERVAEFILIO| 


ANO OPTIMC AVG, 


| GER MANICODBUCICOPOM TI" MARTRIG, 
PORES ANAL Vi ct 
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ing the same route which had been taken by 
the ill-starred Crassus, the Eniperor drove all 
hetore 


him, established his head-quarters in 


Adiabene, aud before the end of the year organ- 
ized a vast Roman province bevoud the Tigris. 
The of ASD. 114-115 was spent by 
Trajan at Edessa. In the 
desecnded fuphrates and reached Ctesi- 
The of Parthia fled into Media. 
Tlis empire collapsed. 


winter 
following spring he 
the 
phon. kine 
Trajan advanced to the 


{ 


Dut almost as soon 
is Trajan returned to Antioch, the region was 
again in’ revolt, and renonneed the authority 
In the vear A. 1D. 117 Trajan at- 
tempted te returm to Italy, but war taken sick 
Hlis 
reign lid covered a period of nineteen years, 
being the longest since the days of Tiberius. 
Without the literary culture of hix predeces- 


time, beyond the ‘Pieris; 


of Lome. 
en ronte, and died at S 


“clinus, In Cilicia. 


sors, Prajan had surpassed them all in wisdom, 
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prudence, and devotion to the interests ot the 
state. His liberality and generous conduct 
well deserved the fame whieh was accorded to 
him by his own and after times, and his title 
of the Best was a not undeserved recognition 
of his great merits as a ruler. 

The Empire passed peaceably to Pusiics 
ZEuivs Haperaxvs, commonly called Wadvian. 
He was a son of the late Enyperor's cousin, 
and the favorite of the Empress Plotina, 
through whose influence he was preferred as 
the heir and successor of her husband. People 
and Senate readily accepted the choice, though 
there had been much expectaney that the lot 
would fall on Lusius Quietus, the ablest of 
Trajan’s generals. 
of the dead Emperor was brought home trom 
the East and deposited under the beautiful 
column bearing his name. 

At the time of his clection to the throne 
Hadrian was with the army in Asia. 


Tn the mean time the hady 


Less 
ambitious and perhaps more wise than his 
predecessor, he determined to withdraw his 
forces from the fields of recent conquest and 
revive the poliey of Augustus. For some time 
he was oceupied in the settlement of atthirs 
according to his notions of what was demanded 
by the interests of the state, and then in 117 
repaired to Rome, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm. 

The beginning of the new reign was auspi- 
The popularity of the monarch was 
enhanced by a remission of tribute, and by 


cious. 


the modesty of the pretensions of the prince. 
He had on the whole greater abilities and 
acquirements than any of his predecessors since 
Julius Cresar, 

wisely directed. 
Empire, and Jeft behind him the tokens of his 
good will in the shape of public buildings and 
improvements. 


His activity was tireless and 
He traversed all parts of the 


Meanwhile the conquests of 
the late Emperor beean to hear their leviti- 
mate fruits in the hostility of the barbarians. 
On the frontiers of the Dacian province, so 
lately wrested front savagery, the nomads of 
Sarmatia made daring incursions, which were 
stayed rather by gifts and subsidies than by 
Tn order to 
repress these dangerous movements Hadrian 


the terror of the Ruman arms. 


began an expedition into the disturbed region, 
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hut hardly had he left the vaya ie 
spiracy was formed: against lin line 
afleeted senators and he was ohle 

the plot hy force. The legion~ 01) i= 
wards recalled, and the wave of barhaciva 
rolled hitherward again to the dauks of ii 
Danube. Even the bridge of Roverin ws 
broken down lest the hordes beyond should 
precipitate themselves into the Ennpire. 

As soon as tranquillity was restored at the 
eapitol the Emperor set out ter Britain. Tn 
the north of that island the Caledonians were 
taaking hayoe along the frontier established by 
To plant a barrier against the eps 
croachments of 


Agricola. 


this warlike peo- 
ple Hadrian built 
a wall across the 
country from the 
Tyne to the Scl- 
way frith. The 
seat of govern- 
ment was trans- 
ferred io Fbura- 
eum, the modern 
York, and addi- 
tional fortresses 
were built for the 
protection ot the 
border. Having 
accomplished 
these works in 
Britain the Em- 
peror next pro- 
ceeded into Gaul 
and Spain. He 
then visited Afriea, and finally repaired to 
Asia. There he compelled Chosro¢s in a pers 
sonal interview to pledge himself that his acts 
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of hostility and intriguing schemes should end 
forever. TTadrian then returned to Athens, 
which even yet was in some serze the mistress 
of the human mind. Afterwards we find him, 
at the capital, enjoying for a season the ap- 
plause of the Senate and people. Again he 
made a tour of the East, going by way of 
Athens to Antioch and Alexandria, where he 
arrived in A. PD. 151. 

At this epoch a revolt of the Jews lroke 
out with great violence. One might well think 


old 
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that the country which sixty years previously | Iomans, and received the name of Alia Cap- 


had hy the 
vengeanee of Vespasianus and Titus would not 
But 
and 


heen depopulated sauneuinary 
again engage In a toolhardy rebellion. 
the Jews had 
strenyth, and far more than by this fact were 


inereased in nunibers 
they encouraged by a new Christ who came 
this time in the person of Barehochebas, sur- 
named the ‘Son of the Star.” He it was who 
was now to deliver his country from hondage 
Going forth 
from the school of Tiberias, he ineited the fa- 


aud restore the honse of David. 
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natieal people to rise against the Romans. The 
hatred of the Jews wax already inflamed with 
the beHef that Hadrian, who had himself heen 
regarded as a proselyte to Judaism, had be- 
vome an apostate and persceutor, They rose 
on every side and flocked to the standard of 
Barchochehas, only to be beaten down and de- 
streved by the legions of Hadrian, The leader 
was finally pent up in Bethar, which place was 
taken by storm, and the revolt extinguished 
Dood, 
aud the aniserable remnant of the people sold 
Jerusalem was colonized ly the 


in Palestine was again depopulated, 


into slavery. 


| 
| 
i 


itolina. A shrine of Jupiter was set up among 
the ruins of the temple of Jehovah, and an- 
other was dedicated to Venus on Mount Cal- 
Vary. 

The genius of the Emperor Hadrian was 
curious in matters of learning and philosophy. 
At Athens and Alexandria he gave way freely 
to his inquiring disposition, and beeame him- 
self Iearned in the things about which men, 
since they know nothing, dispute the most. 
In Egypt, however, if was the antiquities, 
rather than the speculations of the scholasties, 
that more particularly elieited the Emperor’s 
interest. 
portant relation to Rome, in that it was the 
principal granary of the Empire; and _ this 
faet was not less interesting to the rulers of 
the world than were the eats, bulls, and eroe- 
odiles, so sacred to the faith of Egypt. 


The country, moreover, bore an im- 


Tt was during Hadrian’s sojourn in this 
eountry that his favorite, the beautiful Bith- 
ynian named ANTINovs, east himself for his 
wasters sake into the Nile, and was drowned. 
It appears that the oraele at Besa had informed 
the Emperor that impending ealamity eould 
be averted only by the self-saerifice of the one 
whom he most loved. Autinous believed him- 
self to be designated as the offering, and ae- 
cordingly gave his life to the river. The Em- 
peror was in great grief for the loss of his 
friend, and in order to perpetuate his memory 
extablixshed in his honor the memorial eity of 
Antinodpolis, near Besa, A new star which 
had recently appeared was named for the he- 
roie youth, aud at Mautinea mysteries were 
established in his honor, 

In Syria, Hadrian was unpopular, At 
Antioch, which he again visited on leaving 
Egypt, he was received with much disfavor, 
and the seandal was freely circulated that he 
awed the Imperial diadem to the unlawful 
love of Plotina, the late Empress. His only 
resentment for this insult was a negative ex- 
pression of eontempt for the city, to which he 
eontributed no publie building or other mark 
of his faver. He next visited Athens, and 
returned to Rome in A. D. 154. 

Having now established his rexidenee in 
the capital, he undertook a series of publte 


ROME.—FROM NERVA TO ANTONINUS. 


To this epoch of building be- 
perhaps the most mayuitiecut 


improvements, 
longs what was 
religious edifice that ever adorned the city — 


The genius of the 


the Temple of Roma. 
mistress of the world was personified, deificd, 
and worshiped somewhat after the manner of 
Pallas Athene at Athens. For the deposition 
of his own ashes the Emperor reared the im- 


| 
| 


prudent insivht into the fitness of the nominee. 
A certain youth of noble rank, but small ca- 
pacity, named CErontUs Commopes Virus, was 
presented to the Senate as the Imperial choiee. 
Any expeetaney which may have been enter- 
tained of his fitness was doomed to a speedy 
disappointment. Verus was unable to assume 
any of the more serious burdens of the state. 


ea ELI = tages 


mense sepuleher known as the Mausoleum of 
Tladvian, still standing as a memorial of its 
builder. With more generosity and lexs jeal- 
ousy than had marked the characters of many 
of his predecessors, he earefully restored the 
menrial buildings of other reigns, such as the 
Pantheon, the temple of Augustus, and the 
Thermie of Agrippa. 

In the choice of a suecessor Hadrian dis- 
played his personal preference rather than a 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN AND THE BRIDGE OF THE 
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ANGEL, ROME, 


| lle was assigned to the command of the mil- 
itary forees in Pannouia, but presently fell 
sick and died. The public was little grieved 

at the calamity. 

The sceond choice of the Emperor was 
more fortunate, The lot fell on Trrus Avre- 
LIvs ANTONENUS, and as a precaution against 
the possible contingeney of haying tu nominate 
a third colleague Aurelins was required by the 
Jcuuperor to adopt two heirs. Marcus ANNivs 
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Vin wid Teens 
hep Ae tra 
that Verus whe had reeently died in’ Pauno- 


Viares the tormer the 


une the datter a sen of 
nla—were aecordinely adopted as a kind of 
grandsons of the Empire, 

In A. 2) Vo8S Vhadrian died. His hist 
years were passed in bodily aftietion, which 
finally soured his temper and led to several 
acts of cruelty. It is said that he abandoned 
himself to the quacks and star-doctors, in’ the 
yain hope of finding relief; but, dis:qypointed 
of all succor, he gave way to despair and he- 


soucht his friends to take his life. Nor is it 
cortain whether his decease was to be immedi 
ately attributed to naturnl or to artificial 
causes. In dis dying hour he addressed ta his 
departing spirit those celebrated verses which 
even the genius of Byron but half grasped in 
translation : 
“Abt cventle, flecting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay, 
To what unknown region borne 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight, 
Noamore with wonted humor way, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn?” 


CHA riis i Je Ni AGE Or 


FETE we enter upon the 
full noon of what is known 


in Roman history as the 
“Ave of the Antonines”— 
the brightest of all the 
epochs from the founding 
to the downfall of the 
eity. Tirvs AvRELIUS acceded to the throne 
in his fifty-seeond year, and entered upon a 
long and virtnons reign. He was a scholar, a 
philosopher; as a man, refined in his tastes; 
as a ruler, inclined to peace. Tt was from his 
library on the Palatine rather than from the 
military council chamber that he ruled the 
vast Empire. His accession was cordially re- 
ceived by the general public of Rome, though 
a meaver senatorial conspiracy against him 
was presently diseovered and suppressed. Te 
was honored with the title of Pius, and per- 
His administration 
He re- 


fuxed the stipend, which was customary on the 


haps deserved the epithet. 
was preéminently mild and benign. 


coronation of a new monarch, and limited the 
expenses of his houscholl to things necessary 
rather than luxurions, When the treasury of 
the state ran low, he replenished it hy the sale 
of articles collected in the basilica by the ex- 
travavance of preceding rulers. Le kept faith 
even with the dead, being careful to eomplete 
according to promises made to Hadrian many 
of the unfinished buiklings of Rome. 

With the exception of sHyht tribal agita- 


WHS YN TONNES: 

tions on the borders of the Empire the foreign 
relations of the government were undisturbed. 
On the line of the Danube the publie peace 
was constantly menaced by the Dacians and 
the Alani, but the frontier was easily main- 
taiued. In Britain a revolt of the Brigantes 
was suppressed by Lotirivs Urpicus, who com- 
pleted the unfinished wall of Agricola from 
the Forth to the Clyde, and many additional 
Roman colonies were established in the eoun- 
try. Meanwhile the civil authority of the 
Empire was stretched to the uttermost limits 
of the provinees, and the voiee of the Imper- 
ator was heard with respeet even heyond the 
It was no unusual 
for the tribute sent in hy barbarian 


horders of civilization. 
thing 
tribes, anxious to seeure their own interests by 
establishing relations with the Empire, to be 
retnimed by Autoninus rather than entangle 
himself in unpleasant ways abroad. By the 
judgment of his own and after times the Em- 
peror ruled the state with an eye single to the 
maintenance of public order, and to seeure 
the happiness of the people. In literature 
the energies of the human mind were not so 
much direeted as in the Augustan Age to 
great imaginative productions, but rather to 
certain uscful essays intended for the diffusion 
of knowledge among men. To this epoch he- 
long the valnable works of the geographer 
Ptolemy; of Antoninus himself, to whom is 
attributed the eclebrated Itinerary; and of Ars 
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A 
6. Reign of Chosroes |. | 12. Artabanu's V. 9: 
17. Reign of Parthenaspates. | 23. Artaxerxes, a Persian who had revolted, 
34. Reign of Vologeses Ji. | adethrones Artubanus V., and founds a uew dynas 
PARTHIA 89. Keign |of Vologeses 11, 3. Hormisdagitl 
’ . ‘ 2. Varanes 1, 
assanida@. 76. Varanes I, 


Sapor |. flays, alive, the emperor Vale 


i7. Reign of Adrian. 


44. Philip. 54. Valerian, pat to death b 


18. Persecution of the Christians. Persian king. 
Age of Tacitus aud Plutarch. 49. Declus. 61. Gallienus, noted for de 
35, Suppression of the Jewish insurrection. bauchery. 

37. Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem. 51. Gailus. 68. Claudius, Il, wise 
38. Accession of Antoninus Pius. valorous defeat 

Epoch of peace, Goths and Her 

61. Accession of Marcus Aurelius. 54. Amilianus. 
He makes war with the|German nations, 70. Aurellan, a gr 
80. Commodus s|ucceeds to the throne. Goths cca 
93. Reigniof Pertinax. 73. Defeats and 
Epoch of Galen, Palmyra, fp 
Acces|sion of Septimius Severus. 
He ojverthrows Niger and Albinus. ( 
Sever)us builds a wall across Britain. 
11. Caracalla and Geta, sons of Severus, reign. 75. Tacitus. | 
12, Caracalla murders Geta in his mother’s arms. 
17. Himself assassinated. 76. Florlanus. 
77. Probus. 
17. Macrinus, murdered. 82. Carus. 
18. Heliogabalus, a monster of cruelty and 83. Carla 


vice, murdered. 


22. Alexander Severus, a mild, beneficent, 84. Diocl 
and enlightened prince, murdered. 86, Ase 


35. Maximinus, a giant, slain. 92. 
38. Maximus and Balbinus reign. 
38. Gordian takes the throne. 


ROMAN A I 


Longinus, Greek ph. 


Pestilence begins, and rages until 270. 


Between the years 250 and 300 

2. Severus issues his edict for the than thirty tyrauts usurpe 
Filth Persecution of the Christians. throne, aud were proclaimed 
ferent parts of the empire; 

were all defeated, and, wit 

two or three exceptions, slait 


Tertullian at Carthage; originally a 
pagan, but afterwards embraced Christianity, Porphyry, ph., wr 
and became one of its ablest defenders. against the Seriy 


Authority of the bishops by this time considerably increased ; 
various new officers in the Church, 


26. Sixth Persecution. 77. Heresy 


Origen, after having heen pre 
of Alexandria, suffered mart 
in 254. 


GHRONOLOGIGAL GHAR 
No. Ill. 


DECLINE AND FALL 


50. Seventh Persecution. To avoi 
Paul the Hermit retires tow 
erts of Egypt, which is the 
of the monastic life. 


63. Celebrated dispute betw 
St. Stephen, and those 


— OF TRE St. Cyprian, bishon 
aptism conferred by hi 
R © Dal - K NI i NMI \ a I KE E, 57. Eighth Persecution. 
—— fF ONE 


62. Paul, bishop of San 
denies the divir 
Christ. 


q + + ha ta wn 
THE ASE Uv THE ANTONINES TO THE BARBARIAN 


CONQUESTS, 


73. Ninih Persec: 


PREPARED BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH,LL D. 


The SCOTTISH MONARCHY is al aie to 
have been founded 330 B. C. by Fergus 1.; SCOTLA' 
the history of his successors is very insig- 

nificant till Eugene |. 


COPYWRIGHTED, 1886. 


. 9. Sapor JI. reigns 70 years; a proud, ferocious prince. 

e@ resumes war against the Romans; is for some time suceessful, but is at 
length surprised by Gaierins, and his army cut to pieces. 

40. Horrid persecution of the Christians; co 

48. Sirigate—Sapor defeats the Romans. 

69. He renews the warand takes 

63. Julian pursnes Sapor II. 

84. Sapor Ii. ; 

sv, Varaa 


6. Constantine I., Licinius Severus Ii., and Maximinus II. 


7, Severns is killed. 95, Ar 


12, Maximinus defeated by Licinins, who had formerly submitted 
12. Constantine the Great alone. He is said to have seen the 
Inminous cross with the inscription ‘‘ Conqner by this ;"’ 
soon after he hecame the friend of Christianity, and is 
called the first Christian Emperor. 
, defeats the 30. Seat of the empire remaved from Rome to Byzan- 


tium, afterwards called Constantiuople. 
31. Sapor renews the war with the Romans, and is 
vanquished by Constantine. 
36. Constantine il., Constans, Constantius Hl., and 
except Constantius, who has a weak and 


61. Julian the Apostate; he de 
rebuild Jernsalem, but 


63. Jovian. 79. Theodosius 


lobia, queen of 


defeats th 
64. Valens, emperor of the 
92. Emp 
erlan. 
t $ 92.} United. 
» 64. EMPIRE DIVIDED. : os 
ian as his associate. : y ! 95. Per 


Galerins and 
ius as colleagnes, 
ring the title of 


WESTERN EMPIR 


Tenth Persecution, the last and greatest. 
13. The Edict of Constantine and 
Licinins, which puts an end to 


G4. Valentinian, emperor of the! 
West gives his brother 
Valens the eastern proy 


the tenth poe and gives 75, Gratian. 83. Valentinia 

fe peace to the Church. 84. The com 
and Pa 

Senate 

pion fo 

- Donatian Controversy. machu 
sultisa 

16. Arius propagates his doctrine denying the unity of Abol 

the Godhead. 95. Honori 


98. St. 
25. First General Council, held at Nice; Osius, 
bishop of Cordova, presides; the Nicene 
Creed composed, and the doctrine of Arius 
solemnly condemned. 
30, The emperor and court favor the doctrine of 
Arius, and multitudes embrace it. 


35. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, exiled by 
the Arians. 

42, Returns. 55. Is again exiled. 

41. Public churehes begin to be built. 
55. Liberius, bishop of Rome, banished 
by the emperor. 

58. Having signed an Arian ereed, 
he is permitted to return to 
his see; he soon after ac- 
knowledged his fault. 

60. Macedonian heresy. 
62. Persecution of Christians; 
martyrdom. 

66. The orthodox experience 
tion from the emperor, 
entirely devoted to the 

Basi], surnamed THE GREAT, 

of Cesarea. 


ebius, hist., d. 38. 


fantius, '‘ the Christian Cicero." 


tehes of Rome, headed by 
id Asia, headed by 


concerning the validity of Eusebius, bishop of Samosata. 


81. Second General 


Indigertes. 
He concludes a peace of 100 yeurs with the Romans. Cabades. 
18. Perseention of the Christians begins, and continues 30 years. 
ntinues 40 years, until the death of Supor. 
au. Varanes V. 
several cities. 41. ladigertes I. or Varanes Vi. | 
into the very heart of his kingdom, butis mortally wounded. i 
he governs with wisdom. 82. Obalus. 


ies IV. 


50. Marclan, a Thractan of abilities. \ 
cadlus. Governed by favorites. 57. Leo the Thracian. 
to Coustantine. War with the Goths. | 


8. Theodosius II., . 76. Zeno. ~. ib 
aided by his sister, Pulcheria. Makes Theodoric _ }}) 
the Ostrogoth his 
geueral. 


EASTERN EMPIRE. 


91. Anastaslus. 


two nephews; they are all slain in a few years, 
unfortunate reign. 


eides in favor of Paganism; attempts to 
fails. 


the Great emperor of the East; a zealous supporter of Christianity ; 
e Goths. 

East. 

eror of the East and West. |, 


27. The Vandals nnder Genserie pass into Africa, and 


erect a kingdom that lasts near a century. 
9. VANDALS, from Seandinavia, invade Spain, and settle in Van- 
manenily divided. 


7 VISIGOTHS, | 


from Germany, invade Spain incompany with the Alani 
SOSUEVI, tana vandels anniectie in Gsicce i] 


18. The Goths nearly exterminate them. 
9 ALANI from the northern part of Asiatic Sar- 
{ E 5 j matia invade Spain, and settle in 
. Lusitania. 


:76.Fall of the West- | 


inces. 10. Alaric, king of the GOTHS, i 
ern Empire. 


nd. plunders Rome. 
parative merits of Christianity ® 


ganism discussed in the 47. Attila the HUN, “ thelsconrge of God," rav- 
—St. Ambrose, the cham- ages Europe.t ' 
‘ q 


tChristianity, and Sym- 2 eet 
s, for Paganism; the re- 55. Genseric the VAN DAL plunders | 
Rome. | 


decree of the Senate for the 


ition of Paganism; here its downfall is dated. 
us. 


55. Maximus. 67. Athenius. 3. Theodorlc, 


naeceagseenace 


Chrysostom, socalled on 55, Avitus. 72. Olybrius. king of 
account of his extraordinary 57. Majorian. —73. Gilucerius. the Ostro- 
eloquence, consecrated bishop 61. Severius. 3. Nepas. goths. 


of Constantinople, d. 7, a. 53. 
23. Semi-Pelagians. 
The hishops of Rome, Coustauti+ 
nople, Alexander, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem each strive for 
the supremacy. 


Pelagius denies the doctrine of original sin. 
29, Origin of the Stylites or Pillar saints. ¢ 
31. Third General Council (at eel Prelagianism 


and Nestorianism condemned. | 
St. Augustine, 4. 30, a. 76. 
d hy Pharamand, settle in North Gaul; his }) 


51. Fourth General Council (at Chalcedon). 
* t 
H le 
Po. FRANKS, successors are 
28. Ciodion. 48. Meroveus. 58. Childericl.,andin 
86. Clovis, 


grandson of Meroveeus, defeats the Roman governor 
of Gaul, and establishes the Freneh monarchy. 


66. Euaric. 76. Extends his king- 
hy Ataulphus, the suc- dom into Spain. 
cessor of Alaric, settle in Aquitania. 


75.Augustuluis Romulus. 
76 Odoacelr, king of the 


kL 


asstufmes the title 
of king of Italy. 
‘ 


1 
many suffer i 
‘ 

greatopposi- + 
who is 
Arians. 
hishop 


> VISIGOTHS, ** 


fe BURGUND TANS ekiracc peri y oultes Prussia, foray 


13. Gundicar. 36. Guaderic. 73. Chilperic. 91. Gondebaud. , 
Council, held atConstantinople, 55. Kingdomof KENT, founded by Heagist. | 


agrinst the 
Gregory Nazianzen, patriarch of 
84. Siricius, bis; 
Heis the first 
exists wherein 
name given pr 
bishops indiser 
of Rome after 
selves. 


e time from this to 700 in Church history may be 
called the period of 


LESIASTICAL CATHOLICISM. 


Macedonians and oither heretics. 91. SUSSEX | 

Constantnople.  —26. Romans leave Britain. founded. 

hop of Rome. § 29, Seots and Piets commence invasions, 

of whom an act =! 47, Angles and Saxons invited over to assist 

he calls himself Papa or Pope—a in repelling them, and come under 
the command of Hengist and Harsa. 


ior to this out of Tesipect to all 
iminately, but whijch those 45, Vortigern, K. 54. Vorlimer. 65 Ambrosius. 
45. Saxon period of BRITAIN, 


wards appropriatedito them- 
t 
‘ 
4. Fergus II. restores the Caledonian kingdom. 
19 Slain in battle with the Romans. 
19, Eugene Il, 29. Invades Britain. 57. Constantine. 


52. Dongard. 79. Congal I. 


ROME. 


rian, who composed the Periplis of tle Eusxine 
and Ervthrean seas. 

During the twenty-three years of his reien, 
Antoninus never lett Italy. He gave much 
attention to the work of education, not ney 
Jecting the girls and the poor ehildren of 
The in- 
ternal improvement of the Empire wax pro- 
moted in a spirit of commendable Therality. 
At the city of Nimes, in Gaul, were constructed 
asplendid amphitheater and an aqueduct, which 
still survive in ruins. The harbors and roads, 
not only of Italy, but of the provinces, were 


Rome, for whom he founded schools. 


improved and muitiplied. The arts of peace 
and humanity were substituted for the arts of 
destrnetion and war. 

At the age of seventy-five, Antoninus Pius 
died at Lorium, A. D. 161. He had lived 
the life of a philosopher. The long exercise 
of almost unlimited authority had wrought no 


AGE OF THE ANTONINES, 


his colleague and insisted thai th: 
stowed on himeclt) by the Senat) sted | 
To th 

cordingly were given the high titles of Au 

and Cresar: so that for the first time the tlre 
of the Empire was oveupied by two August 


equally divided with Verus. 


of coéqual authority; that is, xo fir as law and 
edict could make unequals equal. 

Meanwhile destiny had provided for the 
The 
British prefect, Svarrus Priscus, was pro- 


new reign insurrections and rebellions. 


claimed hnperator by the people in that island. 
The Germanic Chatti made a furious incursion 
into Gaul. The Moors made an expedition inte 
Affiirs 
on the eastern frontier again assumed a threat- 
ening aspect from the hostility of the Parthi- 
Verus was sent thither, but was disas- 
trously defeated. 
fortune of war was restored, and the contested 


Spain, and the Lusitanians revolted. 


ans. 


Afterwards, however, the 


TITUS AURELIUS FULVUS, CONSUL, A. D. 85, 89. 


THE FAMILY 
OF 
ANTONINUS PIUS. 


TITUS ARRIUS ANTONINUS, Consul, 69. 


Aurelius Fulvus=——————- Arria Fadilla. 


| 


Aunia Galeria Faustina—TITUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS PIUS, 161, Annius Verus—Domitia 


Calvilla. 


Marcus Galerius Antoninus, Mareus Aurelius Fulvus, 


change in his moral character. In him were 
concentrated the best elements of paganisii— 
a mixture of rational indifference derived from 
the Stoics, and the idea of the supremacy of 
human happiness gathered from the doctrines 
of Epicurus. He died, as he had lived, in 
peace, and left to his guard as a watchword 
and motto the word ‘¢ Equanimity.” 

It will be remembered that, in accordance 
with the will of Hadrian, Antoninus had 
adopted two heirs—Mareus Annius Verus and 
Lueius Verus. Pius, however, had greatly 
discriminated in his treatment of the two prin- 
ees. On Mareus Annius he conferred his own 
name of Aurelius and his daughter in mar- 
riage. On Verus, who was regarded not with- 
out gool reason as a weakling sprung from an 
incompetent ancestor, no public trusts or re- 
sponsihilities were imposed. But when Anto- 
ninus the Elder died, Marcus Aurelius, inspired 
with sincere regard for his brother, made hin 


| 
Aurelia Fadilla. 


Annia Fanstina=MARCUS AURELIUS, 180. 


territory recovered by the Romans. Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia were taken by Avipits Cassius, 
and peace was coneluded with honor to the 
Empire. 

The army of Verus then returned in tri- 
umph to Rome, but brought with it the germs 
of some eastern malady, which broke out. in 
the form ofa pestilence and desolated the city. 
Presently afterwards there came a scarcity of 
food and Rome was menaced with famine. 
Then followed fires in divers places, and then 
Intelli- 
insurrection had 
What should be 
the cause of these multiplied disasters preva- 


an earthyuake shook the peninsula. 


gence next came that an 


broken out on the Danube. 
Jent and impending? Perhaps the gods of 
Doubtless the 
progress which was making by the new sect of 
Christians in undermining the old-time faith 
of the city had provoked the displeasure of 


ancient Rome were offended. 


heaven. So thourht Mareus Aurelius, who, 


3l2 


though a philosopher, gave his as-ent toa ernel 
persecution of the new religion and its adher- 
ents. Having purified the city with a solemn 
lustration, the Emperor then set out to the 
vorthern frontier to try the fortunes of war 
with the barbarian The name of 
Rome was still a terror to the tribes of the 


nations. 
Danubian border, The Mareomanni and the 
Quadi, recently so brave in their expeditions, 
quailed before the advance of the Emperor; 
the former fell back into their own territory, 
and the latter 
sought peace by 
accepting a Ro- 
man governor. 
Soon after the 
return of the 
army to Italy, 
i ak. D168; 
Verus, the asso- 
ciate Augustus, 
died —an event 
for wharely, 
thongh the NRo- 
mans decently 
mourned, few 
feltany profound 
sorrow. The Em- 
pire was left to 
the sole direction 
of Aurelius, 
whose reign was 
theneeforth al- 
Most) constantly 
troubled with 


foreign wars. 


STATUE OF LUGHUs VIEUS) 


The nations of 
the North could 
not be restrained except by the repeated blows 


Rome, Vatican. 


of the levionarics, The Grermans, the Seythian, 
anid the Sarmatiuns combined in their efforts to 
break ju the borders of the Empire. Aurelius 
establivhed his head-quarters at Carnutum, and 
devoted himeclf with as much energy as a 
schokurly philosopher could be expected to ex- 


He 


chose, hawever, to rely principally upon able 


hibit to the destritetion of the barbarians, 


subordinates for the success of his arms. It 
was dn his war with the Qitadi—when the 
latter had surrounded jis eniup and cut off the 
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supply of water—that a great and supposedly 
miraculous storm of rain, thunder, and light- 
ning burst over the camp, pouring upon the 
Ronims an abundant deluge of water and ter- 
rifying the enemy with the roar of the blazing 
clouds. Some said that the miracle was the 
work of an Evyptian magician who was in the 
camp; others that the Almighty Jove had sent 
the tempest; and still others that the salvation 
of the army had been accomplished by a regi- 
Aurelius himself 
piously aseribed the phenomenon to Jove, the 


ment of praying Christians. 


guardian of the Roman race. 

No sooner were affhirs on the northern 
frontier brought to a settlement than Aurelius 
was alarmed by the report that his general, 
Avidins Cassius, a descendant of that Cassins 
who had led in the murder of Julius Cresar, 
now commanding the army in the East, had 
raised the standard of revolt and was claiming 
the Empire. To this course, it was said he 
had been instigated by Fausrrsa, the wife of 
Aurelius, a dissolute and abandoned creature, 
the extent of whose faithfnlness consisted in 
her being a truthful reproduction of a worse 
mother. Nevertheless the Emperor retained 
her in his eonfidenee, and in A. D. 175 she 
accompanied him on his expediion against 
Cassius. The latter, however, was put to 
death by his own soldiers, and Faustina sud- 
denly dicd at a village near the foot of Mount 
Taurus, Ter memory was fondly cherished 
by her blinded husband; she was enrolled 
among the goddesses, and a medal was struck 
in her honor, bearing for its inscription the 
mocking word, Pudicitia, 

Before returning from the Kast, Aurelius 
beeame an initiate in the Eleusinian myste- 
ries. Ou arriving at Rome he celebrated his 
triumph over the Sarmatians—an honor which 
his magnanimity aseribed to his son Commo- 
dus rather than to himself. Not long, how- 
ever, was he permitted to enjoy the respite 
which he so much eoveted. The Sarmatians, 
as if to sativize their alleged subjugation, again 
races of 
the Marcomiumi, the Quadi and the Hermun- 


rese in revalt. The three German 
duri also took up arms; and Aurelins, now 
growing old, was again confronted with the 
uncongenial sluitics and perils of foreign war- 


ROME. 


fare. The resources of the Empire, morcoyer, 
were less abundant than when his first) exm- 
paigns against the Northern nations were un- 
dertaken. 
dueed the population of Italy, and those who 


The plague, teo, had ereatly re- 


survived were discouraged with the prospect 
NGy- 
ertheless, for three vears, .Aurelius resolutely 


of endless warfare with the barbarians. 


prosecuted the war, and his arms made econ- 
siderable progress in reéstablishing the north- 


ern frontier. But before the Germanic races 


could be driven again to submission, the health 
of the Emperor gave way under the hardships 
of soldier life, and in A. D. 180, being then 
in his sixtieth year, he died at Vindobona, the 
modern Vienna. His reign, though much less 
peaceful than that of his predecessor, was one 
of the most noted in Roman history, and his 
personal reputation was unblemished, exeept- 
ing always the persecutions of the Christians, 
to which he gave his consent, and perhaps his 
encouragement, 

In philosophy he was a Stoic, heing 
the last of the Roman Emperors who 
accepted the doctrines of that remark- 
able sect. 
and his views of life are well set forth 
work entitled  editations, 
wherein with the skill of a casuist he 


His principles of conduct 
in his 


analyzes his own moods, motives, and 
hopes. The book, as well as the life 
of him who penned it, were the prod- 
ucts of the expiring agonies of that 
old pagan rationalism which, unable to solve 
the riddle of existence, had given up more 
and more to the despair of indifference, until 
at the close of the second century it had 
reached in the Oecident the level of that Ni- 
hilism which in the Orient had ended in the 
Nirvana of the Buddhist. 
lief in Christianity, nurtured by its own blood, 
pruned with the knife of persecution, and 
bursting into leaves from the gory jaws of the 


Meanwhile the he- 


lions in the arena, prevailed more and more 
in the capital of the world, until it was now 
ready to enter the contest for dominion over 
the human mind. 

At the death of Mareus Anrelins the Io- 
man Empire hung for a moment, as it were, 
in suspense befure beginning its long descent 
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towards the abyss of barbarism. Th 
dental circumstance whieh now tipped th. 
seules and inclined the colossal fabric towsard- 
its doom was the character of the reckless ane 
dissolute prince Commopes, the chicf element 
of whose histerical reputation consists in the 
fact of his succeeding Marcus Aurelius. 

The 
of the 
Coesars 


father seems to have been 
peril to which the Empire of the 
was exposed through the folly and 


unaware 


MARCUs AURELIUS. 


wickedness of the youth whom he had nur- 
tured. Commodus, however, was peaceably 
accepted alike by army, people, and Senate. 
He at onee made haste to purchase a peace 
which his father had already half conquered 
on the Danubian frontier, and then sped to 
Rome. Outwardiy for three years he pre- 
served the constitutional forms which had be- 
eome so thoroughly fixed during the wise 
administrations of his immediate predecessors. 
But in the retreats of the basilica his own life 
and the manners of the court were, from the 


first, given up to the wildest excesses. It is 


old 
not possible to determine how Tone this tate 
of afliirs mieht have continued but for the 
sudden development by the provocation of a 
couspiracy of the criminal instinets of the 
Emperor, The ambitious Lucilla, widow of 
that Verus who but for dis premature death 
would have come to the imperial purple, fret- 
ting uader her disappointments, concocted a 
plan of revenge to be obtained by the assassi- 
The murderer who 


nation of Commodus. 


COMMODUS, 


struek the blow at the Exuperor exelaimed as 
But the 
His 


expression, however, was accepted as the truth 


he did so: ‘This from the Senate!” 
assassin was {rustrated in the attempt. 


by Commodus, who eoneeived the most mulig- 
He re- 


vived the old band of informers and began the 


nant hatred of the senatorial order. 


extermination, one by one, of those whom he 
regarded as his enemies. Presently the gov- 


ernment was practically devolved upon a favor- 
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ite named Perennis, an unprineipled parvenu 
who had attached himself to the royal court. 
This worthy was soon detected in a plot against 
his new master, and was overthrown to make 
room for the frecdman, Cleander, as minister 
of’ state. 
certain Maternus, was also detected and sup- 
About 
pestilenee again broke out, and the feverish, 
multitude attributed the 
renee of the plague to Cleander, whose lead 


A second insnrrection, headed by a 


pressed. the same time the Asiatic 


half-starved recur- 


they demanded. The Eniperor granted the 
reqnest, and the blind Dayon of superstition 
was appeased, 

For sixteen years Rome continued to groan 
under the vices and tyranny of Commodus. 
The Senate was terrorized in its individual 
membership and silently endured what it had 
not the spirit or power to eure. The Emperor 
beeame the chief voué of his times. The vices 
of the eity ran as usual fo the cirens for grati- 
The shows of the arena were multi- 


The fame of 


Nero disturbed the shunbers of Commodus. 


fication. 
plied and made more bloody. 


To be applauded by the multitude for the 
slaughter of wild beasts was greater praise 
than to receive titles and honors at the hands 
of the effete Senate! So the Emperor entered 
the arena. A hundred fell 
before an equal number of arrows from his 
Then the people shouted and Rome 


African lions 
quiver. 
was vreat. Seven hundred and fifty times he 
fought as a gladiator, and as many victims 
lay bleeding before his victorious sword. 
“ PWabet” cried the delighted multitude. But 
it was not long until Aebef resounded from 
another quarter. This time it was Commodus 
himself who had it. 
bines, plotted with Eleetus, the chamberlain, 


Marcia, one of his coneu- 


and Lietus the prefect of the prietoriaus, to 
destroy him before whose jealous eaprices they 
all stood trembling. Mareia herself) adminis- 
tered a poison to her noble Jord, but the drug 
worked slowly, and the gladiator, Nareissns, 
was ealled in to finish him by strangling. 

The conspirators had carefully considered 
the suceession. They immediately named PEr- 
TINAX, 2 man of senatorial rank, then prefeet 
of the eity. It was a gvod ehoice hy bad elec- 


tors. The nominee was cordially aeeepted, 
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although the caucus was not such as to com- 
mend him to publie favor. 
surprised to find one of its own members again 


The Senate was 


named for the throne, and the pretorians were 
well satisfied to have their old commander 
assigned to the Imperial station. The new 
Emperor was expericneed in the eamp and the 
campaign, and was also well versed in the 
affairs of the state. His civil lite, however, 
was more recent than his military. He had 
been a municipal officer under the recent goy- 
ernment, so that the loyalty of the prietorians 
was remote rather than immediate. Pertinax 
had, therefore, deemed it desirable to stimu- 
late the loyalty of the preetorians by a large 
As a 
matter of fact the Preetorian Guard had now 


donative or bounty on his accession. 


beeome the béte noire of Rome. Every element 
in Roman society trembled before the appari- 
tion of this passionate, licentious, half-disci- 
plined soldiery. 

The first administrative act of Pertinax was 
the recall of the exiled noblemen who had 
been driven out of the state by Commodus. 
To them their estates were returned and such 
reparation made of their fortune as was pos- 
sible under the cireumstances. Measures were 
next silently but firmly adopted with a view 
to improving the discipline and subordination 
of the pretorians. Under these wise proced- 
ures the prosperity of the city immediately 
hegan to revive. Publie credit was restored 
and every thing promised a quiet and henefi- 
cent reign, <A specter lurked, however, in the 
shadow of the pretorian camp. Lietus, the 
prefect of the guard, was offended by want of 
recognition on the part of him whom he had 
helped to raise to power. A. D. 193, in less 
than three months from the death of Commo- 
dus, the pretorians rose in arms, attacked the 
hasiliea, listened for a moment to the courag- 
eous rebuke which Pertinax attempted to de- 
liver, then fell upon and slew him with fury 
His head was ent off and ear- 
In the audacity of their 
triumph over law and order, the pretorians 
then offered the Empire to him who would 
pay the largest donative. Thereupon an aged 
senator named Suipicianus, himself the father- 
in-law of Pertinax, offered a tempting sum. 


and indignity. 
ried to the camp. 


The bargain was about to be closed wheu it 
oceurred to the leaders of the guards that a 
still greater sum might be extorted from some 
one who was burning with the lust of power, 
Accordingly they went upon the rampart of 
the camp and openly offered the crown of the 
Roman Empire at public auction to the highest 
bidder ! 
Dipivs JULIANvs went boldly to the eamp, out- 
bid his rival by offering a thousand dollars to 


Thereupon another Senator named 


each of the twelve thousand pretorians, and 
was deelared the purchaser hy the hilarious 
guards! Julianus was accordingly proclaimed 
and accepted even by the helpless Senate. 
ws soon, however, as the news of these 
events was carried to the provincial armies 
there was hot indigna- 
tion among the legion- 
aries. Those on the 
Euphrates proclaimed 
their own commander, 
Pescennius Niger, as 
Emperor. The legions 
of the Rhine conferred 
the diadem on their 
general, Clodius Albi- 
nus; while the army 
of the Danube 
proclamation of Septi- 
The 
ahblest 
He 
at once anticipated the 
movements of his rivals by a hurried march 
towards, Rome. Drawing near the city, the 
Senate spoke out in his behalf by pro- 
The prie- 


made 
mius Severus. 


latter was the 


of the nominees. 


PERTINAX. 


claiming Julianus a public enemy. 
torians, knowing themselves to be no mateh for 
the veteran legions, abandoned Julianus, who 
was put to death alter a reign of two months. 

Thus eame Severvs to the throne of the 
Empire. Ht was a dangerous eminence. From 
the far East he was menaced hy Niger, and 
from the Rhine, by Albinus; while in the city 
the treacherous and venal preetorians made 
Severus, however, was 
He 
at once adopted the most vigorous measures 
for the overthrow of his enemies. To this 
end he suddenly turned upon the preetorians, 


every thing insecure. 
aman of large abilities and no sernples. 
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deonuted and disarmed them, and sent them a 
hundred niles from the ety. A new mttienal 
guard of titty thousand amen was organized in 
place of the prvtorian ody. Thiving thus 
made solid his support in Italy, Severus ad- 
The latter 


was beaten partly by stratagem and partly by 


vaneed against Niver in the East. 


force of ams, and pursued tron the Iteles- 
pont into Cilicia, where he was captured and 
slain. ‘The vear 194 was oceupicd with the 
siege of Byzantium, which yielded at last to 
famine rather than the Roman battering-ram 5 
and the triumph of Severus in the East was 


SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 


In the West he overthrew 
Albinus at Lugdunum, and crowned his tri- 
Returning to 


thus completed. 


umph by putting him to death. 
Rome, he xet mp his savage winnowing-fan in 
the Senate Hlouse, and forty members of the 
ancient body wont to assemble there were ex- 
ecuted on suspicion or proof of disloyalty. 
The rest. were glad to escape from the rough 
and conscienceless soldier wha had thus broken 
like a wild boar into the halls of the depraved 
city and carried off the Imperial diadem on 
his bloody tusks. 

At the first Severus chose Plautianus as his 
minister of state, but he was soon distrusted 
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and deposed to make room for the celebrated 
lawyer, Papinian. To the latter was intrusted 
the civil management of the state; while the 
Emperor, not to be weaned from his old habits 
of wartare, sought opportunity for the exercise 
of his faculties, first in Asia Minor, and after- 
In the latter couutry he 
penetrated the wilds of Caledonia, and deter- 
lhe after- 
wards decided, however, to make the northern 


wards in Britain. 


mined to conquer the entire island. 


limit of the Empire the line which had been 
previously established by TWadrian. A second 
chain of defenses, parallel with the carthworks 
already constructed, was drawn across the 
country from the Tyne to the Solway 
frith. 
northern border of the Roman dominion, 


Having thus strengthened — the 
the Emperor began to look for another 
field of operations, when he was taken 
sick and died in the eamp at Eburacum. 
When about to expire he gaye to his 
attendants 


acting after the manner of 
his predecessors—the word Laborenus as 
a notte, an expression not eut of keep- 
ing with the activity and energy of his 
own character. 

Tn determining the Tmperial succes- 
sion, a woman was again the most impor- 
tant agent. The late Emperor had taken 
for his queen a certain Julia Domna, who 
being Syrian by birth possessed the gilt, 
or at least the reputation, of magic. One 
might well suppose, judging from the char- 
acter of the two princes whom she bore to 
Severus, that her claims to be regarded as 
one of the mistresses of the Black Art were 
not unfounded, The name of the elder son, 
to which he himself added that of Antoninus, 
was Bassianus; but the title by which he is 
almost universally known was the pseudonym 
of Caracalla, or Spotted Jacket, being so 
named from the style of Gallic tunie which he 
introduced into Rome. The younger brother 
30th of them were taken 
by the father on his military campaigns, but 
neither had any taste for the soldier life. They 
were vicions youth, even under the savage sur- 
After the Emperor's 


was ealled Geta. 


veillanee of Severus. 
death, they sped to Rome, quarreling en route, 


‘amping apart and entering the city in undis- 
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The mother, 


Julia, undertook to effeet a reeonciliation be- 


guised hostility to each other. 


tween her darling seions, whereupon the elder 
in vindieation of his filial love, stabbed the 
younger in his mother’s arms and killed him. 
The same delightful quietus was extended to 
the friends of Geta, several thousand of whom 
are said to have heen murdered by Caracalla’s 
orders, Thus perished Fadilla, the daughter 
of the Emperor Aurelius; the remaining son 
of Pertinax, and the jurist Papinian, whose 
erime consisted in refusing to defend the assas- 
sination of Geta. 

Caraealla soon established his reputation as 
the greatest monster ever elad in the Imperial 


purple. The compressed beastliness of Calig- 
ula, Nero, and Commedus together was 


equaled in the horrid kennel of Caracalln’s 
animality. He soon left the capital to prac- 
tice his debauches in the provinces of the Em- 
pire. Nor is it likely that his reign could have 
been protracted for six years, had it not been 
for its removal from place to place. In Exypt, 
being gibed at for his beastly visage, he ordered 
Withont 


pretending to assume the command of the 


a frightful massacre of the people. 


army, he wandered from one city to another, 
until at last, in A. D. 
down by a private soldier on the borders of 


217, he was struck 


Syria. 

The assassination was procured by MaAcri- 
nus, one of the prefeets of the city, who was 
now proclaimed Emperor, and at once asstumed 
the purple. He did not return to Rome, but 
remained with the army in the East. His 
first work was an attempt to improve the dis- 
eipline of the legions, and thus to eontrol the 
force by which he had been raised to the 
throne. The suldiers—though the Emperor 
did not at first direct his efforts to the veterans 
of the serviee—quickly pereeived and resented 
the interference of the Imperator. Meanwhile 
a second train of eauses had been prepared 
for one of the strangest revolutions ever wit- 
nessed in the Empire. A certain Julia Mesa, 
sister of the empress Julia, dwelt now at An- 
tioch, where Maerinus had established his head- 
quarters. 
her two daughters, who, like herself, were wid- 


ows, two grandsons named Bassianus and Alex- 
20) 


This princess, now aged, had by 


IEEE SAUNEOEN GENET: 


oli 
ander. The former, guided by his mother, had 
Tere 


Was stationed a strong division of the Roman 


become a priest of the Sun at Hiuesa. 
army. Bassianus had become well known to 
the soldiers, and by his personal beauty and 
accomplishments had won their fayver and ap- 
plause. When they learned that Maecrinus was 
pursuing a course which tended manifestly to 
the destruction of their power in the state, they 
The sol- 
abandoned Maerinus and 
joined their brethren at Emesa. 


proclaimed the Sun-priest Emperor. 
diers at Antioch 
The prieto- 
rians—tor by that name the new guards organ- 
ized by Severus were still known—remained 


CARACALLA. 


loyal to the reigning Emperor; and in a batile 
which followed between them and the legion- 
aries, Vietory at first inchned to the side of Ma- 
erinus; but he himself presently fled and the 
pretorians were routed. The fugitive Emperor 
and his son were pursued and put to death. Op- 
position to Basstanxus ecased and he aseended 
the throne with the Imperial titles of Antoni- 


nus and Severus. These names, however, as 


| well as that given him by his parents, were 


quickly supplanted by the title of ELac ABarus, 
the same being the name of the Syrian Sun- 
god whoni he served. 

So the blaek stone symbolizing the Sun in 


| the tradition of Syria was introdueed among 


31s 


the statues and emblems of the gods of Rome. 
Elagabalus came to the capital wearing the 
costume of the Oriental priesthood. He ap- 
peared in the streets, where for seven hundred 
years the Roman toga had been worn as the 
proudest garb by the proudest men, wearing the 
loose and bigh-colored garments in which the 
hierarchs of the East were wont to clothe them- 
selves. AH this might have been borne—ior 
Rome was now effeminated and debauched— 
had Elagabalus possessed the virtues requisite 
in manhoud or even the abilities to command. 


' 
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and his disgraceful excesses were thos in a 
measure hidden trom pubhie gaze. 

At length popular dissatisfaction began to 
express itself in the mutteriugs of approach- 
ing insurrection, Julia Miesa again became a 
servant of the state. She secured the appoint- 
ment of her other grandson, Alexander Sey- 
erus, to be the colleague of the Emperor, and 
so amiable was the character of this young 
prinee, that public opiiion was at once di- 


rected to him as the promise and good omen 
of the state. 


Elagabalus was filled with dis- 
trust and jealonsy at be- 
holding the atfteetions 
which were lavished on 
his cousin; but the hitter 
waxed more and more, 
and the former was de- 
spised for his viees and 
At length 
the prietorians rose in mu- 


worthlessness. 


tiny and went over to the 
side of Severus. It ap- 
peared that in this in- 
stance — their 
for the 
rather than the death of 


preference 
was deposition 
Elagabalus; but the lat- 
ter, having by his éonduet 
still further excited the 
anger and contempt of the 
guards, was soon over- 
thrown and assassinated. 
The youthful ALEXANDER 
Severus then reigned 


ELAGABALUS., 


But his disposition was debased by supersti- 
tion, and bis mind was a stranger to the moral 
forces, So like, however, in these respects 
were the people to the ruler whom the army 
had impored upon them that they aceepted 
him as a necessary evil to be tolerated rather 
than destroyed, Sa great, indeed, had been 
the influx of foreign clements into Rome, and 
so high had risen the vices of corruption and 
dissipation, that the people were no longer ca- 
pable of any heroic indignation on account of 
the vices of their sovereigns. Elagabalus cou- 


fined himself for the most part to the basilica, 


alone, being directed for 
a season in the affairs of 
the government by his mother, the princess 
Mamiea. 

Among the long list of Imperial names, 
that of Severus shines with peculiar luster. 
During his reiyn the prosperity of the Empire 
was recovered, The foreign wars of the epoch 
were few and unimportant. The great inter- 
ests of peace were again promoted, as im the 
time of Autoninus. The work of Papinian, 
under whose auspices a digest of the Roman 
law had been undertaken, was earried forward 
by Ulpian, the minister of Alexander, one of 
the most distinguished jurists of the age. The 


ROME, 


youthful Emperor was for a while directed by 
his muther, a woman not devoid of eratt and 
ambition. Under her influence some injudi- 
cious acts soiled the reputation of the earlier 
years of his authority, he first serious dith- 
culty of the reign arose trom the camp of the 
pretorians. Ottended at the restraints iniposed 
upon them by Alexander, and eharging the 
same to the minister Ulpian, the mutinous 
guards burst into the palaee, and the aged 


lawyer was assassinated. For a short time the 
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eonflict, Alexander made a campaign into 
Mesopotamia, and was reported hy his eulo- 
gists to have gained a great victory over the 
Persians; but the subsequent narrowing of the 
borders of the Empire in the East indieates 
that his alleged triumph must be aecepted 
with many grains of allowance. 

Returning to the West, the Emperor was 
ealled to the Danubian frontier to resist the 
eneroachments of the Germans and Sarma- 


tians. But hefore he bad achieved any signal 


Emperor himself was in peril of his life; but | success in this quarter his life was, in A. D. 


he presently brought the pretorians to sub- 
mission, and had Epagathus, the leader in 
the reeent mutiny, executed for his crime. 
Alexander also succeeded in quelling the le- 
gionaries who had rebelled against their 
officers, bringing them to submission by Ce- 
sar’s expedient of addressing them as citizens. 

The amiable Emperor was by no means 
Without the 
great abilities of the elder Antonines, he pos- 


a stranger to literary eulture. 


sessed talents snfficiently great to appreeiate 
and admire the works of the poets, orators, 
and philosophers of Rome. Without becom- 
ing actively identified with any of the philo- 
sophie schools, he chose a moderate eclecti- 
elsm, as furnishing the best refuge for thought 
and speculation. He is represented as hav- 
ing possessed a profound admiration for the 
great religious teachers of the world, and to 
have expressed his respect four the sages by 
setting up in the palace the statues of Orph- 
eus, Abraham, and the Christ. His reign 
was free from persecutions, and a healthtul 
and temperate spirit was diffused from the 
throne throughout the Empire. 

The later years of Alexander's reign were 
The star of 
Persia had again emerged from the clouds by 
Inga sD: 


220 a certain Artaxerxes, claiming to be a 


disturbed by a war in the East, 
which it had been so long obscured. 


descendant of Darius Hystaspes, rose against 
the Parthians, called the followers of Zoroas- 
conflict 
overthrew their empire in the great hattle of 
Thus ou the ruins of the Parthian 
power was established the great monarchy of 


ter to arms, and after a six years’ 
Hormuz. 


the Sassanians. It was with this new mon- 


archy that the Romans were now brought ints 


SEVERTS. 


235, 


eertain Thracian peasant, named MAXIMINUS, 
a huve eiant more than cight feet in stature, 


taken in a mutiny of the soldiers. A 


who wore bis wite’x bracelet for a tinger-ving, 
whose modest appetite was satisfied with forty 
pounds of meat a day, and who by great per- 
sonal prowess and distinguished bearing had 
risen to be an ofheer of the legion, and had 
won the favor of the Emperor by his daring 
and activity, was proclaimed by the admiring 
The dis- 
tinguished barbarian aceepted the trust and 
donned the Imperial purple. 


soldiers as successor to Alexander. 


oZ0) 


From this epoch forward the barbarian 
nations, hovering in ominous clouds along the 
north-eastern frontiers ot Rome, exhibited un- 


wonted commotion, Anon, the seattered: tribes 


bevend the Rhine and the Danube were 


gathered into three principal confederations, 


Beyond the Lower Rhine the tribes af’ the 


Abprititt BARIOaN \Vttaxerxes , AL DL 4, 


SCSI ea 


Toei at 


Sapir 


VAha Niel). 257: 


Vauranks fh. 200 


\ 
VaRaNEs II]., 204. NaAksis, ht 


Binrpant ag Clos 


Sarr Th Gus. 


Line here broken by the reign 
af Ardishir, A. LD, 351-355, 


Sapor Znlakiaef, 


Sapor Iil,, 390. Varanxesly., 404. 


YLZDIGERD L,, 420. 
VARANES V., 444. 


YezpiceRn IT., 458. 


Hormez lL, 448. PEROSES, 4M. 


Korate, cal 


CHOSROES J, 070 


PaLasH, 455. ZAvtEs, GOL, 


Mokwez TV, ua. 


CHospors Tf, G25. 


sihogs, «ts. Merdaza, Queen PrRas. Queen AnZeo. 


AnpisHig IT, 
THE SASSANIDZA. 


Crdiihs wn smcedlcuapatec? jcvened dated, 


the Cherusci were 


Chatti, the Chanei and 
united in a league for purposes of offense and 
detense avain-t Rome. These nations, after- 
wards known hy the general uame of Franks, 
will reiippear as turbulent and powerful factors 
On the 


Upper Rhine a similar aggregation of tribes 


in the history of the Barbarian Age. 
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occurred, embracing the powerful Suevi, the 
Boii, the Marcomanni, and the Quadi, all 
known in subsequent history by the common 
name of Afar’ Phese were the peoples 
who in the times past and present of the Em- 
pire made frequent and daring incursions into 
Rhietia and Pannoma, and kept Cisalpine Gaal 
ee 


the Alemanni burst through the passes of the 


evermore in alarm. In the year AA. 
Eastern Alps, and advanced into Ltaly as far 
az Ravenna, ere they were absorbed rather 
than conquered, but not until thoughtful men 
of Rome had heen Jed to see that another 
barbarian expedition somewhat more audacious 
than the last might penetrate to the eapital 
itself) and there repeat the work of Brenunus. 

The third division of the tribes beyond the 
border inchided the Goths and the Getie on 
the Lower Danuhe. These people were justly 
noted for their courage and persisteney. After 
the trans-Danubian provinee of Dacia had 
been resurrendered to its original populations, 
the Goths made almost yearly excursions 
across the river, or, passing down that stream 
and crossing the Euxine, laid waste the coasts 
of Asia Minor. 


was now fully revived under Sapor, the see- 


In the East, Persian power 


ond of the Sassanidke and successor of Artax- 
erxes. Such was the strength of the new 
kingdom that the whole Roman dominion in 
Asia was threatened with extinetion, In the 
direction of Palestine and Egypt the borders 
of the Empire were now for the first time 
harassed by those wandering tribes of Arabs 
known as Saracens or Men of the Desert. In 
the mountain Jairs of Esauria bands of brigands 
and pirates were avain gathered as in the 
later days of the Republic. The outlook was 
any thing other than auspicious for the further 
development and glory of Rome. It remains 
to sketch as brictly as possible the careers of 
the Emperors who pass in rapid and inglorious 
succession, berinning with Maximin and end- 
ing with Carinus. 

The assumption of the Thracian giant was 
received with indignation by the Senate. The 
time called for a leader, and he was found 
in the aged senator, Gordianus, prefect of 
the province of Atriea, now commanding the 


Jegions in that eountry. Ne sooner was the 
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news of Maximin’s nsurpation earricd across the 
Mediterrancan than Gordian was proclaimed 
by his soldiers. This movement was heartily 
seeonded in [taly, where measures were imme- 
diately adopted tor the overthrow of Masimin. 
Gordian had in the mean time associated with 
himself his son, also a commander in -A\trica, 
and it appeared that the two able and popular 
rulers might on their return to Taly restove 
some degree of order to the distracted: Empire, 

Meanwhile, however, betore they could set 
out from Africa, the governor of Mauritania 
rose in revolt and stew the younger Gordian 
battle. 
fother on hearing of the death of his son that 
he comunitted suicide. 
nation when the intelligenee of these calami- 
The Senate, 
unable to recede from its deelared hostility to 
Maximin, immediately proelaimed as Emper- 


in So great was the despair of the 


Great was the conster- 


tous events was earried to Rume. 


ors two of its own number, named Maxinus 
and Albinus. A popular insurrection ensued 
in favor of the grandson of the veteran Gor- 
dian, and the Senate was obliged to appease 
the tumult by associating the youth with the 
two Augusti already proclaimed. ‘To Maximus 
was intrusted the command of the senatorial 
238, marched to the 
The latter had, 
meanwhile, advanced to the head of the Adri- 
Here, how- 
ever, his troops broke into mutiny and put 
him to death. Maxrvus and ALBINUsS took 
up their residence in Rome, but a few months 


amy, which, im 2k, 1); 
north to encounter Maximin. 


atie and laid siege to Aquileia. 


afterwards a band of malcontent soldicrs at- 
tacked and slew them in the basilica. The 
youthful GorDIAN was therenpon taken to the 
eamp of the pretorians, and the Senate was 
obliged to acknowledge him as sole Emperor. 

The new ruler had the good fortuue to 
choose for his minister of state the able and 
For five vears (A. 1D, 
258-244) constant improvements were shown 


virtuous Misitheus. 


in the manners of the palace and the reviving 
deeeney of the city. Then Misitheux died 
and was stieceeded in his office of prefect by 
Philip, the Arabian. The latter soon proved 
treacherous, incited the army of the Euphrates 
to mutiny, and Gordian was slain by the sol- 


diers. Puitre was at onee proclaimed in his 


mal 


stead. The ehief event of lis regu belongs to 
the vear A. D. 248, which was fixed upon by 
the Emperor as the thousandth anniversary of 
the city. It was determined to celebrate the 
event by an elaborate performance of the See- 
ular Games. But the glory of the occasion 
was marred not a little by a mutiny of the 
soldiers on the Miesian frontier, who set up a 
certain Marinus as Emperor, Against him 
Was sent an army under the command of De- 


cius, who, haying put down the revolt, was 


Mrcataerrae ue 


ALPINUS. 


himself proclaimed by the legionaries as ruler 
ef the Empire. Philip went forth to meet 
him, but was defeated and killed in a battle 
at Verona. 

The accession of the new Augustus was in 
the uature of a redetion towards the old pa- 
ganism which had onee made Rome glorious. 
Dererus went back in his religion and philos- 
He ex- 
acted of the Christians a strict complance 


ophy to the gods of the ancient city. 


with the rites and ceremonies preseribed by 
the old-time termule; and when they refused 


22 


to warship the pagan deities a storm of perse- 
eution broke out, more severe aie ener than 
auy that had preeeded it, When the bloody 
business had about rai its course the Emperor 
appointed Publius Licinius Valcerianus censor 
of the city, and himself departed on a cam- 
paign in’ Masia. Alter three successful ex- 
peditions inte the cnenwy’s country Decius fell 
in battle, being the first of the Roman Km- 
perors to perish in the fichd. 

The Senate at once appointed the expe- 
rienced general Gallus as his suecessor in’ the 
Empire. Phe nomination was uecepted by the 
army: but when the new Emperor proceeded 
to purehase peace of the barbarians dixsutis- 


2a SOT 


DECIUS, 


faction took the place of content. .Emilanus, 


eonmnander of the army on the Danuhe, Jed 


one 


his forces against Gallus, and im A. 1). 255 


the Emperor was slain. Thereupon Valerian, 
who had been left behind as censor of Rome, 
marched against .Rmilianus; but the latter 
was assassinated by his own troops, and VALE- 
RIAN assumed the purple. With him was asso- 
ciated in the government his son Gallienus as 
the next successor to the Empire. 

At this epoch the north-eastern frontier was 
many times assailed by the Franks and the 
Goths, Tn the ast the Sassanian Sapor, 
having overrun Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
stood in a threatening attitude on the Enu- 


phrates. Valerian, leaving the detense of the 
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West to Gallienus, led a large army through 
Asia Minor, and encountered the Persians at 
Vdessa. The Romans were disastrously routed. 
Valerian was taken prisoner, and was subjected 
by his captor to every conecivable indignity. 
Sapor compelled him to prostrate himself as a 
foot-stool to 
When the Emperor died he was carefully 


trom which mount his horse, 
flayed; the Fmperial skin was tanned, dyed 
purple, stufled to ite natural proportions, and 
huug up in oa temple. The vietory and_ its 
results left the whole of Asia Minor at the 
mercy of the Persian; but the halftbarbarian 
king wax satistied with the spoils of Antioch 
and a horde of xhives. 

Nothing was to he expeeted of GALLIENts 
in the way of restoring the honor of the Ro- 
man arms. The only recovery was made by 

Qdenatus of Syria, who conducted a suceessful 
The 


Emperor himself had small reputation for any 


defense of Palmyra against the Persians. 
thing but vice. He indulged his appetites, 
wrote trivial verses, conversed with the imsig- 
Hifieant philosophers of the epoch. Mean 
while no fewer than nineteen different aspirants 
were proclaimed in yarious parts of the IEm- 
pire, only to be hewn down by each other or 
by the generals who remained loyal to Galli- 
enus, The whole brood was exterminated 
except Odenatus, whom the Emperor had the 
good sense to summen to Rome and associate 


lini eae OF 


268 Galhenus went forth to meet a certain 


with himself in the government. 


Aureolus, who was in the north of Ttaly, but 
Was slain en rede in his own camp. In his 
dying moments he nominated as his successor 
Maneus AUiIn its CLAUDIUS, amin of reniark- 
able abilities, especially in the field, who might 
but for the degeneraey of his times have re- 
vived the waning energies of the Empire. 
As it was, he eould only maintain some of 
the pristine glories of Rome by sueeessful 
war. In the great battle of Naissus, fought 
in A. DD. 269, he overthrew the Goths, whose 
three hundred thousand soldiers were scattered 
to the winds, leaving fifty thousand of their 
For this mem- 
orable victory he was rewarded with the sur- 


number dead on the field. 


name Goruicts. Soon afterwards he prepared 
for a great campaign against the Persians; but 
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while colleeting his forces on the Danube he 
tell sick and died, leaving the diadem to his 
general Lucius Dowrrrvs AURELIANTS, son of 
The latter had won the 
pseudonym of Mau ad Ferrum, or Sword-in- 
Hani. 


Senate, and the Emperor soon justified the 


an Tlyrian peasant. 
Ifis nomination was ratified by the 


wisdom of the choice hy notable suceesses over 
the Goths. 

Having secured quiet on the Danubian 
frontier, he turned attention to the Orient. 
There in Palmyra, the beautitul Zexonia, 
not improperly called the Queen of the 
East—for her husband Odenatus was now 
dead—was attempting to uphold the free- 
dom of her eapital and eountry alike against 
the Persian and the Roman. During the 
last two reigns she had sueeesfully detended 
herself against the armies of Gallienus and 
Claudius, but in 272 she was defeated by 
Tlere 


she made a vigorous defense. When the city 


Aurelian and driven into Palmyra. 


was driven to the point of surrender, she 
made her escape and fled as far as the Eu- 
Being captured and brought hack 
to Aurelian, she was asked why she had 


phrates. 
taken up arms. Her reply was worthy of 
her Arab blood: ‘ Beeause,” said she, “I 
disdain to consider as Roman emperors an 
Aureolus or a Gallienus; you alone I ac- 
knowledge as my eonqueror and my sover- 
eign.” She was taken hy Aurelian to 
Rome to grace his triumph, but such was 
the native dignity of her character that she 
won the respect even of a Roman Emperor. 
She was given an clegant villa on the Tiber, 
and here her daughters, when grown to 
womanhood were sought in marriage by the 
As late 
as the fifth eentury, her descendants were still 


most honorable noblemen of the city. 


held in esteem as an element in the best scei- 
ety of the ancient capital. 

In the last year of his life, A. D. 275, Au- 
relian disgraced his reign hy organizing a 
savage persecution of the Christians; but be- 
fore the butchery hegan, he was himscIt, while 
starting on a eampaign against the Persians, 
murdered by a secretary whom he had offended. 
His soldiers speedily and signally avenged his 
death, and then by a singular freak of subvr- 


dination waited for six months on the Senate 
to declare a successor. That body chose tur 
the imperial office the venerable Maacus CLAtv- 
pits Tacrrus already more than seventy years 
Although untitted for the duties of 
the eamp he courageously undertook an expe- 


of age, 


dition against the Alani, but before he eould 
bring the campaign to a close he vielded to old 
age and exposure, and died A. D. 276, atter 
areign of but a few months’ duration. 


GALLIEN US, 


The next Emperor was AURELIUS PRopvs, 
officer of the army of Germany. He was 
chozen by the legions, and recognized by the 
Senate. —\ certain Florianus, brother of Tae- 
itu, had in the mean time assumed the purple 
without recognition by either the eivil or the 
nulitary power; but presently finding himself 
Pro- 


bus, who was a soldier and man of worth, 


abandoned, he made an end by suicide, 


was thus left in undisputed possession of the 
His reien of six years was almost 
In his first campaign 


throne. 
wholly occupied in war. 
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he ileteated the Goths, whom ne reverses 
could long restrain from tneursions across the 
Danube. 


East, where be gained such signal successes 


The Emperor next preceeded to the 


over the Persians that he was enabled to dic- 
tate an honorable peace. THe then gave some 
attention to civil affiirs, using his army for 
the eammendable work of draining marshes 
aad planting orchards. He issued a rescript 


abrogating the monopoly hitherto possessed. by 


SS 


PROBUS, 


the wine-growers of Ttaly, and making free 
the cultivation of the vine in the countries be- 
yond the Alps. These usctul measures, how- 
ever, soon aroused the enmity of the soldiers, 
and the Emperor was slain in a mutiny. 

Next eame Carvs, chosen by the legions 
of Gaul. 
nomination, and the nation had little cause to 
The new Emperor had 


The Senate, as usual, aecepted the 


regret the ehuice. 
many of the tastes aud virtues of his prede- 


The son, Carinus, whom he associated 
with himself in the government, was of far 


cessor. 


less admirable temper, and the people of Italy 
had cause to regret that to him was assigned 
the vovernment of the West. ‘Phe Emperor 
himself assumed command of the legions and 
began a great campaign against the Persians, 
We crossed Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, left 
behind the froutie: post of Ctesiphon on the 
Tigris and penetrated the enemy’s country to 
a greater distance than had ever before been 
Fate, however, laid 
an carly limit to bis progress. He met a doubt- 


reached by the Cvesars. 


ful death in the camp; for it was said by sume 
that he 
that he 
that he 
Aper. 


was struck by lightning; by others 
died 


was 


of disease; and still by others 
assarsinated by his lieutenant, 


Numerian, the son of Carus, a youth of 
promise, who by his oratorical gifts and eul- 
ture had won the esteem of the Romans, was 
present at his father’s death, and on him, 
by proclamation of the soldiers, was devolved 
the command of the army. Marching hastily 
towards Rome to place himself in authority, 
he, too, was killed, and the command passed 
to a certain Dioeles or Dioeletianus, a Dalma- 
tian by birth, already an officer of the legions. 

To him a Druidess had already promised the 
Tnperial dignity, but before reaching the pur- 
ple he must slaughter a boar. Te now chose 
to regard Aper, the murderer of Carus, as 
the prophetie beast which he must slay. The 
vicarious sacrifice was accordingly performed, 
and it remained for Dioeletian and Carinus to 
decide by arms the possession of the Empire. 
Tn several engagements the latter was suecess- 
ful, but the assassin’s dagger was again to 
determine the conflict. Carinus had led astray 
the wife of one of his subordinates, who now 
sought revenge by the murder of his imperial 
rival. The dominion of the world was thus, 
in 284, left to DrocLetiax, whose reign was so 
distinguished as to constitute an epoch in the 
history of the Empire. 
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GR wihe le eek YE PocH Or 


IOW it was that the spee- 
tral shadows of the old 
Republic, which, out of 
deterence to the past, had 
still been allowed tu haunt 
the Capitol, disappeared 


The names of 
consul, tribune, Senate ecased to be heard in 
The 
government became a monarehy without repub- 
The oflices were filled henee- 
forth by appointment. 


forever, 
the nomenclature of the administration. 


lican aeeessories. 
Tt was the purpose of 
Diocletian to reéstablish in Reme a central 
authority whose edicts should be again felt not 
only in Italy, but throughout the provinces 
a: the Empire. 
military commander, directing the movements 


Instead of beimg merely a 


of the legions in some quarter of the horizon, 
the Emperor was again to heeome a civil ruler, 
whose Imperial edicts were to command obedi- 
ence in every part. 

In the choice of a colleague Diocletian 
named Maximianus, an IDlyrian peasant by 
On him, in 
The 
two sovereigns also assumed the respective 
names of Jovius and Tlereulius. 


birth, a soldier by profession. 
246, was conferred the title of Augustus. 


Meanwhile 
a eertain Carausius had raised a revolt in 
Britain, and was advancing his claims to the 


throne. Against him Maximian directed the 


army in Gaul, and the pretender was over- 


thrown. About the same time the insurree- 
tionary spirit manifested itself in the eastern 
provineex of the Empire, and Diocletian under- 
took in person the pacification of the rebellious 
countries. 

But before setting out for the East the 
Emperor inaugurated a new svstem of gov- 
ernment, Which consisted of a subdivision of 
the administrative prerogatives among two Au- 
gusti and two Crsars, the latter being respect- 
Thus in AA. 


D. 292 Constantius Chlorus was appointed 


ively subordinate to the former, 


Cresar under Maximian in the West, while 
Galerius was put in like relation with Div- 


| 
| 


DIOCLETIAN, 


in the East. 
the svstem, the daughters of the Augusti were 
The su- 


cletian To give solidarity to 
married to the respective Cesare. 
preme sovereignty of the state was dll nom- 
inally lodged in) Diocletian, who established 
his court in Nicomedia, and retained for his 
personal government the provinces of Asia 

The Cresar Gale- 


rus was stationed at Sirmium, and to him was 


Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 


connnitted the duty of maintaining peace on 
the Danubian frontier. The court of Maxim- 
jan was fixed at Milan, and to his immediate 
supervision were intrusted the home provinces 
of Italy, the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
Afviea. The Cresar estah- 
lished at Treves, and the defense of the Rhen- 
ish frontier and of Transalpine Gaul, Spain, 


Constantius was 


and Britain was committed to his valor. 
For a season the system thus instituted 


brought favorable results. The Egyptian re- 


bellion was suppressed by Diocletian. Masx- 
imian redueed Mauritania tosubmission, Con- 


stantius overthrew the Alemanni, and then 
defeated the pretenders, Carausius and Allee- 
tus, in Britain. Galerius routed the Persians 
from the borders of Syria. After twenty years 
of vietorious warfare Diocletian returned to 
the ancient eapital of the Empire, and there 
celebrated a triumph in honor of his own suc- 
cesses and those of his colleagues. 

A novel episode oecurred soon afterwards, 
Tn A. 1). 805 the Emperor, being then in his 
sixtieth year, journeyed to Morgus, in Meesia, 
and there on the first day of May, on the 
spot where he had been proclaimed, resigned 
the erown. 
acting vither in emulation of his colleague or 


On the same day Maximian— 


hy his direetion—also resigned his authority. 
The Tuperial power was thus left in the hands 
of the two Cresars, who now became Augusti 
hy succession, Such was the plan of Dio- 
cletian, 

After his ahdieation the late Emperor re- 
tired to private lite, and, tempting fate no 
further, sought in the cultivation of his garden 


i CMVERSAE TUSPORY, 
a complete forgetfulness of the cures of state. 
When he was urged by an embassy to reds 
sume the duties of sovereignty lie invited the 
envoys to admire the size wud svinmeny off 
some of the vevetables whieh he had lately 
The god Hortus sniled in the face 
of Mars, and the latter retired jn astonishinent 
to think that a amind should find more pleas- 
ure in radishes than Ifoodshed. 

During the reign of Diocletian the Empire 


produced. 


DIOCLETIAN, 


was disturbed not a little by labor-insurree- 
tions. The old system of slavery in Italy still 
existed without Tegal modification; lut the 
importanee of the slave population had rela- 
tively declined. A new elass of society, 
known as colon?, had in great measure taken 
the place of the chattel slaves. The eoloni 
were free peasants, but were so attached to the 
estates on which they lived as to heeome serts, 
Upon this class of population the exactions 


of the Empire rested most heavily. Every 
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eolonus was registered, and any escape from 
the horrors of the tax-gathering system adapted 
by the Roman governors was next to Imporsi- 


ble. 


of cities, the curiules and dutimvirs, struggle 


In vain did the mayors and councilmen 


to save their people from perennial robbery. 
The first insurrection of the coloni oceurred 
in Gaul Short crops and inerciless exactions 
had left the country in a state of semi-famine. 
The peasants rose and took by foree the means 
of subsistence. Politically the movement 
had little signifieance. For several years 
the larger part of Ganl was ravaged by 
her own peasant banditti. The ehiet ob- 
jects of attack were the towns; for in 
these were accumulated whatever stores 
the tax-gatherers and sycophants had not 
After the insurreetion had 
exhausted itself it eensxed rather from the 
natural subsidence of the mobs than from 


taken away. 


the repression of force. The principal 
damage done by the insurgents was in- 
flicted in the sack of Autun, then the 
principal seat of the culture and art of 
the Gallie nations. 

The Christian Fathers assume in their 
writings that the coloni had aeeepted the 
new faith, and that the severity with 
which they were treated both betore and 
after the revolt was attributable to the 
fact of their renunciation of paganism. 
It is, however, the opinion of Merivale 
and others that the position is untenable, 
and that the eolonie revolt originated in 
social rather than religions conditions. 

But it is undeniahle that the time had 
now come when the question was to he de- 
eided whether Christianity should rule the 
Empire, or the Empire Christianity. The 
followers of Christ had greatly multiplied in 
Ttaly, and indeed throughout the Roman domin- 
ions, They had been winnowed by many pre- 
eeding persecutions. Those who adhered became 
more and more defiant, more and more intol- 
erant of the doctrines of paganism. To Rome, 
There was thus an 
irrepressible conflict. The two Augusti and the 
two Cwsars of the era which we are here con- 


paganism was essential. 


sidering, took up the question of extirpating 
the new belief by exterminating its upholders. 
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Diocletian was long reluctant to undertake the 
bluody work, nor is it certain that the porsua- 
sions of Maximinn and Galerius would have 
prevailed with hin but for the firing of his 
palace in Nieomedia, by incendiaries whe were 
represented to him as Christians, Hereupon 
he wave his assent to the persecution, aud scon 
outdid his colleagues in the fury and bloody 
spirit with which he hunted to their last re- 
the 
however, refused to join in the proscription, 


treats panting fugitives. Constantius, 
and the Christians of Gaul were saved from 
the fate of their brethren in other parts of the 
At the date of Diocletian’s abdica- 
tion, the persecution still raged; but cight 


years after his retirement, the struzele was 


Empire. 


given over, and an edict, issued by the court 
of Milan, granted a leval existence and free- 
Tt 


was an act which sealed the fate of paganism. 


dom of worship to the new religionists. 


In retiring from power, Diocletian made a 
serious mistake In violating the principles of 
the Crsarian svstem which he had himself es- 
tablished. Instead of permitting the two ex- 
istiug Ceesars, now recognized as .Augusti, to 
nominate each his own associate, the ex-Fm- 


Pied 


AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


ik 
peror insisted that his son-in-law  Guleriue 
shoukt choose both the new Cresars. The 


favored Augustus accordingly named an EHlyr- 
inn peasant called Dasa, who now took the 
appellation of Maximinus, to he colleusue 
in the East, and then instead off nominating 
Constantine, the son of Constantius, as Cresar 
of the West, he passed by that popular prince 
and chose a favorite named Flavius Severus. 
At this time Consrantivs, the Western An- 
guatus, Was in Britain, nor is it doubtful that 
(ralerius, by ignoring hix associate Emperor, 
intended to open the way for his own assump- 
tion of undivided soverciznty. But the popu- 
larity of Constantius was so great that the 
scheme could not be earried out. The people 
of Britain and Gaul, both pagan and Christian, 
rathied to his support; and when he died at 
York, in the former couniry, the suldiers at 
once proclaimed his son CoxsTANTINE as Em- 
peror. Galerius durst not oppose the move- 
ment, but gave a seemingly eordial assent to 
the proclamation, insisting, however, that the 


prince should be a Cesar only, and be re- 
varded as the junior member of the Imperial 
collese, 
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E here come to another 


evolution in the de-tinics 
of Rome. It ix the age 
of the deeadenee of pa- 
ganism, and the institu- 
tion of Christianity. At 
the first it was prudent 


for the new Emperor to assume a satisfac- 
tion which he did not feel. Coneealing his 
ambition, he contented himself for six years 
(806-312), with the covernment of the Cresa- 
rian provinces of the North. Tn his adminis- 
tration in Britain he exhibited great energy. 
The island was more completely reduced and 
better defended than ever before. As soon 
as this work was aceomplished he hastened 
to the Rhenish frontier, where the barbari- 
ans, hearing of the death of Constantius, had 


risen in rebellion. Great were the military 
abilities now displayed by Constantine. In 
the Germans on the 
Tere, 


too, began to be revealed those cold) and 


a terrible battle with 


Moselle he gained a decisive victory. 


indifferent elements of character for which he 
was ever noted. Tle ordered a massacre of 
his German captives for no better reason—as it 
would appear—than that the death of the pris- 
oners was the easiest method of disposing of 
a tronblesome burden. 

Of reHeious convietions Constantine had 
none. But he possessed an intellect capable 
of penetrating the condition of the world. 
He perceived the conclusion of the great svl- 
He saw that 
Destiny was about to write Finis at the bottom 
He had the 


lovism in the logie of events, 


of the inst page of paganism. 


Bees 


ambition to avail himsclt of the forees new 
and old which, playing on the minds and con- 
sciences of men, were about to transform the 
world. As yet the Christians were in the 
minority, but they had zeal and cnuthneiasm. 
The enthusiasm of paganism, on the eontrary, 
had yielded to a cold aud formal assent quite 
aulike the pristine fervor which had tired to 
human action in the time 


* When the world was new and the gods were 
young.” 

So, for policy, the Emperor began to favor 
the Christians. There was now an ecelesia, a 
Church, compact, well organized, having defi- 
nite purposes, ready for universal persuasion 
and almost ready for universal battle. Against 
this were opposed the warring philosophic sects 
of paganism. While biding his time, watehing 
the turns of the Imperial wheel, and awaiting 
the opportunity which should make him su- 
preme, he was careful to lay hold of the senti- 
ments and sympathies of budding Christendom 
by favoring and protecting the sect in Gaul. 

The fragment of the old Senate had in the 
mean time convened, and with the enthusiasm 
of seeond childishness had eonferred the title 
of Augustus on Maxentius, son of the late 
joimt-emperor Maximian. The latter, who, 
like Diocletian, was living in retirement, now 
issued forth and attempted to uphold the cause 
of his son. He also invoked the aid of Con- 
stantine, to whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage. But Maxentius proved to be an 
inerate; for no sooner did he fecl the afflatus 
of power than he proceeded to expel bis father 
from Italy. 
tine, in Gaul, and that superb son-in-law  re- 


The ex-emperor fled to Constan- 


eeived him on eondition of a second abdiea- 
In A. D. 310 the fm- 
perial Tehinaclite engaged in a conspiracy 


tion in his own favor! 


avainst Constantine, and the latter, when the 
plot was broken up and Maximian eaptured, 
mercifully consented that his father-in-law 
might save himeclf froin a worse fate by eom- 
mittiny suicide! 

In the following year Galerius, who, in 
805, liad returned trom the East, died from a 
loathsome infection: aer did) the Christians 
fail to perceive in the fact and manner of Ins 


death the hand of offended heaven. Severus, 
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the Western Ciesar whom he had nominated, 
was already dead, and his suecessor, Lieinius, 
held ¢ommand in Illyria. The Empire was 
thus again lett te the sway of four men—Max- 
imin, Constantine, Maxentius, and Licinius; 
but such had been the nature of their cleva- 
tion to power that none would acknowledge 
another as superior, All elaimed the title 
of Augustus—-nene would aceept the modest 
name of Cyosar. 

Licinius soon made a league with Constan- 
tine against Galerius, but held aloof from the 
eonfliect which now ensued between the Augusti 
of Italy and Gaul. Crossing the Alps, Con- 
stantine bore down on his enemy, defeated 
him in three battles, and in 312 entered the 
vapital. The intense dislike of the people for 
Galerius tarned into praise of Constantine. 
Already two parts of the divided Empire were 
reunited. 

In the same year of his trinmph the Em- 
peror issued from Milan his famous decree in 
favor of the Christian religion. The proela- 
mation was in the nature of a license to those 
professing the new faith to worship as they 
would under the Imperial sanction and favor. 
Soon afterwards he announeed to the world 
that the reason for his recognition of Christi- 
anity wax a vision whieh he had seen while 
marching from Gaul against Galerius, Gaz- 
ing into heaven he had seen a tremendous and 
shining cross with this inscription: Iy Hoc 
Sigxo Vixces— Under this Sign Conquer.” 
The fiction subserved the purpose for whieh it 
was invented. Asa matter of fact, the double- 
dealing moral nature of Constantine was in- 
capable of any high devotion to a faith either 
old or new. His insineerity was at once de- 
veloped in his eourse respecting the Roman 
Senate. That body was the stronghold of 
paganism. Any strong purpose to extinguish 
heathenism would have Jed Constantine into 
irreconcilable antagonism with whatever of 
Instead of 
hostility, however, he began to restore the 


senatorial power still survived. 


ancient bedy to as much influence in the state 
as was consistent with the unrestrieted exercise 
In order further to 
plaeate the perturbed spirits of paganism he 
himself assuined the office of Pontifex Max- 


of his own anthority. 
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imus; and when the triumphal arch wa- » sred 
commemorative of bis victory, he was careful 
to place thereon the statues of the old vods as 
well as the emblems of the new faith. 

After the alliance of Constantine and Li- 
cinius had been strengthened by a sceond 
marriage, which made each of the two Au- 
gusti both the father-in-law and son-in-law of 
the other, they attempted in vain to gain the 
countenance of the aged Diocletian, still living 


o7D 
lo, 


at Salona. Soon afterwards, in A. D. 
Licinius conducted a campaign against Max- 
imian, whom he defeated in three battles, ane 
drove to suicide. The edict in favor of Chris- 
tianity was posted on the walls of Nicomedia, 
and the anti-pagan party throughout all Asia 
Minor went over to the support of the Ei- 
perors of the West. 

The wary and watchful Constantine was 
touched with jealousy at the suecesscs of Li- 
Affecting to believe that the latter 
was fonienting a treasonable conspiracy against 


cinius. 


himself, he came down out of Gaul with a se- 
lect division of troops, and attempted to cap- 
ture Lieinius by a coup de main. When this 
failed the two friends again pledged their 
faith, which, strange to say, remained un- 
broken for the space of nine years. 

To this epoch belong the great activities 
of Constantine. He was mdefatigable in pro- 
moting what he deemed to be the reforms de- 
manded by the times. The bottom qnestions 
which he had to confront were essentially re- 
ligious. His great principle of action looked 
to the union in one body of the Christian and 
Tn this 
work he was soon confronted by what seemed 
Not only did the 


Christians refuse to tolerate the doetrines of 


the pagan populations of the Empire. 
to be insuperable obstacles. 


paganism, but they themselves divided into 
The bish- 
ops who headed the various parties in the new 
religion appealed to Constantine to settle their 
disputes. The latter, in A. D. 314, convened 
a conneil at Rome, and afterwards at Arles, 


sects and refused to be reconciled, 


to which bodies were referred the conflicting 
doctrines and disputed discipline of the church. 
A decision was rendered against the seet of 
the Donatists, and they, having refused to ac- 
cept the judgment which had heen rendered, 


st) 


were visited with the arm of seeulur power. 
A persecution bree «vo, a1 which one hody 
of the Christians became the persecutors of 
the other, The bloody bitterness off paganism 
was paralleled by the intolerance horn of) fh- 
naticizm among the believers. 

In matters of legislation, the reign of Con- 
stantine appears to a better advantage. So 
many Coustitutional reforms were euacted as to 
eonstitute an epoch in the history of Roman ju- 
risprudenece. At the same time the reformatory 


This 


dangerous and hitherto all-powerful body was 


movement Was carried out in the army. 


ence more brought into subardination to civil 
authority. The military forces of the Empire 
The 


legion was reduced to fifteen hundred men. 


were broken up into small divisions. 


Slaves were aeeepted as reeruits; and the 
policy was adopted of officermg the regiments 
as far as practicable with barbarian command- 
ers—this for the double purpose of sceuring 
valor and discouraging political ambition in 
the army. 

As vet there was little appearance of any 
definite religious convictions on the part of 
Constantine. The legislation of the Emperor 
shows in some of its parts the impress of the 
In the year 321 a statute 
was enacted forbidding all secular employment 


Christian doctrine. 


and civil procedures on Sunday, aud to this 
law was appended the notable exception that 
the manumission of a slave should be held 
valid though performed on the first day of the 
week. On that day, moreover, soldiers were 
permitted to leave their ranks to join the body 
of worshipers. All these concessions, however, 
to the principles and practices of Christianity 
were granted by the Emperor rather with a 
view to sccuring the religious solidarity of the 
Empire than irom any positive preference on 
his part tor the doctrines of the new faith. 
Meanwhile Licinius in the East looked with 
alarm and jealousy on the proceedings of his 
colleague. Himself more of a pagan than a 
Christian, and disliking the whole tendency 
of consolidation which Constantine had so dil- 
igently fostered, he sought to undo the politi- 
eal and religious fabrie which his colleague 
was rearing around himself’ in the West. War 
broke out between the rival Emperors in A. D. 
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323; and it Was soon apparent that the con- 
tlict was essentially a battle between paganism 
and Christianity, Constantine, with a hun- 
dred and thiety thousand men, set out for the 
East. 
the head of the legions the monogram of Christ 


He inscribed on the buaners carried at 


and gave to the soldiers the battle-ery of ‘ God 
our Savior!” The of Licinius nium- 
bered a hundred and sixty-live thousand. The 


torees 


two armies met at Adrianople, where Licinius 


was completely routed. The remnant ot his 


completed his campaigns in the East, he re- 
turned to Ttaly and undertook the reconstrue- 
tion of the government on an Oriental Intsis. 
The Empire was divided into prefectures after 
The 


became the scene of intrigues and 


the manner of the satrapies of Persia. 
hasilies 
crimes, such as rivaled in number and charae- 
Nero. The 
wile Fausta 


ter the deeds of Caligula and 
the 
The brothers of the Em- 
perer were excluded from the palace and for- 


queen mother Helena and 


were deadly rivals. 


ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


forees was driven into Byzantinm, but the for- 
tress was soon taken by the fleet of Constan- 
For the of the 


pagans was upheld in Asia Minor hy a eertain 


tine, a brief season “se 
Martinianus, but he was pursued, taken, and 
pat to death. Soon afterwards Licinius shared 
his fute, and the undisputed sovereignty of 
the world was left to Constantine. 

From this time forth the Emperor, whe 
honored with the title of fhe Great, 


began to show still greater favor to the Chris- 


Was how 


tians and more prononneed symptoms of hos- 


tility towards his pagan subjects. Having 


hidden to appear in public. His son Chrispus, 
by whose energies as commander of the fleet 
the siege of Byzantinm had heen brought to 
a sucessful conelusion, heeame the victim of 
his tather’s jealonsy, and was suddenly ordered 
Then Fausta, the queen, wa 
for no better reason sent to fate. 
Crime followed erime until the hoody mind 
of Constantine became haunted with specters. 
Not even the absolution which was freely given 
to their champion by the Christian priests 
could allay the remorse or quiet the distemper 
He heeame a devotee to the 


to execntion, 
a similar 


in his nature. 
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new faith, and again undertook a reconcilia- 
InAs WW: 325; 
he convened a great council at Niciea, the 


tion of the conflicting parties. 


modern Nice, in Bithynia; and here was un- 
dertaken the work of unifying the dogmas of’ 
the faith. 
a body of soldiers, presided over the delibera- 


Constantine himself, stpported by 
tions. He heard the testimony of the various 
priests and bishops as to the traditional beliefs 
which they had received and taught. Judg- 
ment was rendered on the questions at issue 
between the eonflicting parties, and a standard 
of orthodoxy established for the future goy- 
ernment of the Christian world ! 

To the reign of Constantine must be re- 
ferred the origin of those movements which 
Eastern 


resulted in the establishment of an 


and a Western Empire. The Emperor had 
never been favorably disposed towards the city 
of Rome. He had fixed his capital in Gaul, 
first at Treves, and afterwards at Lyons; and 
though out of courtesy to the past, he chose 
to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of his 
aceession in the Imperial City, yet he never 
eousented to a permanent residence in the 
home of the earlier Ciesars. After securing 
for himself the undivided sovereignty, he he- 
gan to look for a suitable capital tor the Em- 
pire, and Byzantium soon sugvested itself as 
the one place recommended by geography and 
the position of the provinees east and west as 
The court 


was accordingly transferred to this eity from 


the chosen seat of government. 


Nicomedia. The engineers of the Emperor 
were ordered to lay out the capital anew and 
to establish a line of ramparts for the defense 
of the Imperial residence. The space inchided 
within the walls was as great as the area of 
Rome. A new Senate was established and 
many of the nobles of the Empire were re- 
quired to take up their residenee in the new 
capital. Within less than a decade after its 
foundation, CONSTANTINOPLE had become the 
prineipal city of the Empire. Rome—though 
her senate and nominal rank as a cayntal city 
remained as before—immediately declined in 
importance and took her position as a provin- 
eial metropolis alony with Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Treves. 


Constantine continued on the throne till 


the year 337.) During his reien there was a 
revival of the industrial and financial tuterests 
of the Empire. Literature began avain to he 
cultivated, and a quiet was diffused through- 
out the dominions of Rome. The ambiguous 
and somber character of Constantine remained 
domimant to the last. Not until he was laid 
upon his bed of death did he finally eonsent 
to he baptized into the Christian society. So 
feeble was his identification with the believers 
in the new doctrine that his successors hesi- 
tated not to enrol] him among the divinities 
of paganism. 

With the establishment of the capital of 
the Empire at Constantinople, a great tide of 
population set in thitherward from the West. 
The Imperial court drew to itself the wealth, 
the rank, the luxury whieh had previously 
eentered at Rome. Great was the gain from 
an adininistrative point of view of the transfer 
of the seat of government. Rome was far dis- 
placed from the geographical center of the 
Imperial dominions. Constantinople was a 
natural foeus. Around her lav the provinces 
of the Empire. Within her walls was gathered 
the remaining culture of the Greeks. Three 
continents lay at her feet. 

The reign of Constantine covered a period 
He died at Nieomedia, 


in A.D. 557, leaving the Empire to his three 


of thirty-one vears. 


sons, Constantine, Constans, and Constantius. 
The army promptly ratified the will of the 
Emperor, and made it sure by destroying all 
competitors exeept only Gallus and Julianus, 
the sons of the late sovereiyn’s younger brother. 

In the division of the provinces ConsTan- 
TINE TT. chose the West, and established his cap- 
ital at Treves, 
suceeeded his father at Constantinople; while 


Conxstantivs, the second son, 


Coxsrans, the youngest, received for bis por- 
tion Ttalv, Wyricum, and Attica. In a short 
time Constantine from his capital in Gaul de- 
manded of Constans the cession of Italy, and 
when this was refused went to war to obtain 
A bloody battle was fought, A. 


1). 540, between the two brothers at Aquileia, 


it by toree. 


in which the elder wax slain, and Constans 
heeame the undisputed master of the West. 
Ite fixed his capital in Ganl, where for ten 
years he vaye way to an indolent and half: 
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vicious disposition, until he was slain in a mus 
tiny headed by Magnentius, The latter was 
proclaimed Emperor by the suliliers In Craul; 
but the Hlyrian legions declared for their own 
These 


gave a tine opportunity to Constantius, who 


commander, Vetranio. disturbances 
Was now engaged in a war with the Persians, 
to assert his supremacy over the whole Empire 
ruled by his father. Having recently achieved 
some marked successes over his enemy in the 
East, he turned his attention to the pretender 
Vetranio, who on bis approach broke down 
and threw himself at the Emperor's feet, beg- 
at once 


ging for pardon. A reeonciliation was 


effected, and Constantius advanced against 
Magnentius, whom he encountered at Mursa, 


in Pannonia. Were was fought one of the 
bloodiest battles reeorded in Roman histery. 
The army of Macnentius was routed and driven 
into Aquileia. Expelled from this city, the 
usurper fled into Gaul, but was followed by 
Thus, 


Constantius found himself sole 


the victor, again defeated, and slain. 
in A. D. 353, 
ruler of the dominions held by lis father. 
This great success of the Emperor in the 
West was but an episode in his conflict with 
the Persians. This warlike people, thoroughly 
revived by the energy of the Sassaunian kings, 
held out stoutly against the veteran legions of 
the Empire. 
stautius, eovering a period of more than forty 


Nearly the whole reign of Con- 


years, was oceupied in an unintermitting strug- 
gle with Sapor IT., who jor seventy-one years 
upheld the honor of his country. 

In A. D. 354 Gallus, eonsin of the EEm- 
peror, who had heen honored with a ligh 
command in the East, rebelled avainst the 
government, but was xoon defeated and put to 
death. Only Julianus, bis brother, remained 
The latter 
It 


was an oceasion of far greater pomp than had 


as a possible rival of Constantius. 
now determined to pay a visit to Nome. 


been witnessed in the ancient capital since the 
days af Diocletian. 

It is opportune at the present point to ex- 
plain the rapid growth during the fonrth cen- 
tury of the power and influence of the bishops 
of Rome. The withdrawal of the Emperors 
to Coustantinople, and even before this move- 
ment their residenee in Gaul and at other dis- 
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tant points in the Empire, had left Roman 
soriety more and more to the dominion of 
local influences. “They who had been members 
of the Imperial zovernment—eonsuls, eensors, 
pretors, ef id vane qeuns-- became merely the 
The wealthier 
classes of citizens venerally professed the an- 


officers of a municipality. 
elent pavanism., The ageressive and popular 
elements of society had for the most part 
turned to Christianity. The pagan priesthood 
receded and fell away, together with the de- 
cline of the secular powers with which it was 
associated. The new priesthood rose in intlu- 
ence and was berne along with those tendencies 
which, stimulated by the ambiguous support 
of Constantine the Great, grew rapidly and 
Jusuriantly when Rome was finally left to 
herself. 


influence in the Imperial power in the Eternal 


In the absence or deeline of secular 


City there was the most favorable opportunity 
for the assumption of power by the voung and 
vigorous hierarchy; and at the head of this 
hierarehy as representing its unity of nature 


and purpose stood the bishop. The disputes 


between the pagans and Christians of Rome 
concerning the person of God and the destiny 
of mun had beeome more interesting, more 
vital to the Romans than any other questions 
of the day, and the bishop became at once the 
arbiter of dehate and the father of soeiety. 

which this 
funetionary had attained that even Constantins, 


Such was already the high rank 


himself unorthodox (for he had become a fol- 
lower of Arius), took eounsel with Liberins, 
the bishop of Rome, respecting the deposition 
od Athanasius from the see of Alexandria. 
The pope—for this name may now be properly 
need of the Roman pontiff—at first assented 
to the exeommunication of Athanasius, but 
afterwards received him and was himself won 
over to orthodoxy. In the disputes which 
followed between the Emperor and the Holy 
See the tone assumed by Liberius indicated in 
an unmistakable way that av Empire had 
risen within tHe Empire which would no longer 
down at the Imperial bidding. Constantius 
was obliged to content himself with ealling a 
eouneil ¢.A. D2 359) at Ariminum, in whieh 
the doctrines of Arins were reafirmed and 


those of Athanasius condemned. Two years 
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afterwards the Emperor died, and the crown 
deseended to his cousin, Julianus, brother ot’ 
Gallus. 
in the year 561. 

JULIAN, surnamed the Apostate, had been 
bred in the Christian faith. 
to power he made his head-quarters in Anti- 
och, and from that place began tu prepare tor 
Here, how- 


He was accepted without opposition 


On his accession 


a renewal of the war with Persia. 
ever, he heeame acquainted with the payan 
philosophers, who at this time prevailed in An- 
tioch, and was soon enamored of their teavh- 
ings to the extent of renouncing Christianity. 
By nature the Emperor was a man of severe 
and simple habits; and the somewhat lax, even 
luxurious, proceedings of the Church at An- 
tioch attracted him less than did the austerity 
of the old faith, especially as viewed through 
the lenses of stoieizm. He deliberately turned 
from Jehovah to Jupiter, and from Christ to 
Plato. 
this apostasy, and gave Juan an unenviable 
reputation with posterity. 
epigram whieh began with, ‘ Long live Cie- 


The Christian fathers bitterly resented 
They devised an 


sar!” and ended thus: ‘* But if he lives long 
all we must perish !” 

As a military leader Julian led a brief but 
brilliant career. 
set out on an expedition against Persia. 


Colleeting a large army, he 
He 
besieged Ctesiphon, and afterwards, in A. D. 
363, advaneed into the country of the enemy 
When his 
supplies failed and his troops were discouraged 


whom he eould not bring to battle. 


the Persians gave battle, but were severely re- 
pulsed. Julian, leading the pursuit, was killed,’ 
after a reien of but two years’ duration, and 
one of his generals, named JoVviAN, was pro- 
claimed Emperor. 

The religious poliey of the Apostate was at 
onee reversed by his suecessor. Christian rites 
were immediately substituted in the army for 
those which had recently prevailed under sanc- 
tion of Julian. 
his name. 


Asa general Jovian belied 
He retreated from the enemy's 
country, and left a large part of the eastern 
provinces exposed to the assaults of the Per- 


TA tradition of the Chnreh Fathers has it that 
Julian was struek by lightning on the battle-field— 
the bolt being hurled from heaven in punishment 
of his apostasy. 

ZL 
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sians. Protessing orthodox Christi! Me 
stated Athanasius in the see of Alexanedi: 3 
was at the suine time caretul net to pers. 
While still on dn 

to Constantinople the monarch fell sick and 


the followers of Arius. ray 
died, having worn the purple for the brief 
space of seven inunths. 

The Jegions next chose a Pannonian captain 
named VALENTINIAN as Emperor. lls repu- 
tation was wholly military, and his merit as a 
ruler consisted altogether in the application of 
military methods to the management of the 
atfiirs of State. On arriving at Constantino- 
ple his first eivil aet was one of the vastest 
importanee, being no less than the final divis- 
ion of the Roman Empire. 


The evastern prov- 


inces, with the eity 
of Constantine for 
their eapital, were 
Ney 
brother of 


assigned — to 
LENS, 
Valentinian; 

the West 
retained 


while 
was 
the 
part of the domin- 
He fixed his 
eapital at Milan, 


hy 
latter as his 


ions. 
and was from the 


first oceupied with 
the defense of his 


northern frontiers 


Re 


| SSLEFEOS- 
against the Ale- —_ 


and other 
nations of Cermany. 


ITLLAN, 
mann 


The whole force and 
energy of his character, as well as his military 
talents, were brought into requisition in beat- 
In A. D. 


875 he associated his son Crratian with him- 


ing back the barbarian tivaders. 
self in the government and soon afterwards 
died while conducting an expedition against 
the tribes on the Danuhe. 

Several years before this event the Pope 
Liberius passed away, and his death was tol- 
Jowell by an unseemly and bloody contest 
amony the aspirants for his place. The pon- 
tifente had now beeome the principal office 
in Rome, Every element in the dust of power 
whetted the appetite of him who sought the 
place of chief bishop of Christendom. Wealth, 
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honor, luxury, the devotion of man, the ade- 
ration of woman, every thing which could 
eontribute to inflame the ambition and dazzle 
the vision of a yain-glorious devotee, appealed 
to the imavination of the ceclesiatie conteudiue 
fur the prize. Two candidates, Ureinicus and 
Damasus, presented themselves for the suf: 
Both 


Violent tumult ensued. 


fraves of the church, elunted to be 


elected. The purties 
armed themselves and rushed to the conflict. 
The prefeet of the city exerted himself in vain 
to maintain the peace. For several days the 
rot continued unabated until what time the 
ladies of Rome, with whom Damasus was a 
favorite, interfered in his behalf aud brought 
him off vietorious. 

The death of Valeutinian lett the Empire 
The 
sons of the Emperor might both claim the 
GFRATIAN, the elder, had 


already been associated with his father in the 


subject ta a disputed suecession. two 


Inperial diadem. 


government, but his mother had heen repudi- 
ated, and VaLentixran II., son of a later and 
more favored wife, might well dispute his 
The sol- 


diers, however, gave their allegiance to Gratian, 


half-brother’s cluim to the throne. 


and he was recognized as the legitimate ruler 
of the West. 
the friend 


He, however, declared) himself 
and proteetor of his younger 
brother, whom he introduced into the Flavian 
family. On the oecasion of his accession to 
power Gratian, who had been educated in the 
Christian faith by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
set at defianee the preeedents of four eenturies 
by refusing to don the pontifical robe, pre- 
sented to him by the enyoys of the Senate. 
To the Emperor the distinguishing garment 
of the pontifex maximus appeared to be only 
the vestment of expiring paganism, which it 
was sacrilegious for a Christian Emperor to 
wear. 

The act was so significant as to alarm and 
anger the party of the pagan. A certain Max- 
imus appeared as a champion of the old cause 
against the new, and the declaration was put 
forth that if Gratian would not aceept the 
ottice of pontifex maximus he should not reign 
as Emperor. But this movement proved to 
be no more than the vaporing of a fhetion 


whose vitality had run to the lowest sands. 


Soon after these events another Vinperial 
net sil further exeited the adherent. of the 
From the time of Julius 
Crosur the Roman Seuate had been aceustomed 


auclent religion. 


to holdk its sessions in the forum, in a Jiluce 


‘alled the Curia Julia. Here was placed an 
altay of victory, and before the altar a statue 
of the goddess who had come to be regarded 
Tu the time 


of Constantius this image had been removed, 


as the tutelary divinity of Rome. 


but had been rephwced by the apostate Julian. 
It was the custom of the senators before bevin- 
ning a session to burn—each in his turn— 
sone gratas of incense upon the altar. Re- 
garding this ceremony and even the presenee 
of the relic of 
heathenism, Gratian issued an ediet for their 
The famous emblems of the old 
belief were accordingly taken from the forum, 


altar and the = statue 


ax a 
removal. 


but not until a deputition representing a large 
majority of the Senate bad pleaded in’ yain 
with Gratian for the abrogation of the edict. 
The contest was afterwards renewed, but the 
petitioners were confronted and again defeated 
at the Imperial court by Saint Ambrose of 
Milan. 

In A. D. 
Britain, led by Maximts, who was proclaimed 


383 a rebellion broke out in 
Emperor by his soldiers. The insurgents 
crossed the Channel into Gaul, where they 
The 
unpopular Emperor, thus left naked to his 
enemies, fled towards Italy, but on reaching 


were joined by the legions of Gratian. 


Lyons was seized by his pursuers and assassin- 
ated. Meanwhile Valens, in the East, had 
been killed at Adrianople, A. D. 878, and had 
heen sueceeded by Trreoposivs the Great. The 
latter, from his head-quarters at Thessaloniea, 
had waged four suecessful campaigns against 
the Goths, the last being in the year 382. To 
him Maximus, the usurper of the West, now 
made proposals for a settlement of the affairs 
of the Empire. Tt was agreed that the sover- 
eienty of the country beyond the Alps should 
he confirmed to Maximus, that Valentinian 
should retain Italy, together with Tlyricum 
and Africa, and that Theodosius should reign 
in the Fast. 

Of the three rulers among whom the Roman 
world was thus again divided the weakest and 
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most amiable was Valentinian.  Tfe fixed his 
capital at Milan, at this time the most ortho- 
dox city m Italy. The young Cesar, however, 
was an Avian in heliet) having bee so trained 
by his mother Justina, This diversity m faith 
brought on a conflict between him and Raint 
Ambrose, who, in the endeavor to eorrect the 
Emperor's views, went so far as to set at 
nought his authority. In order to sustain him- 
selt in his attitude of detianee he produced a 
series of alleged miracles which, appealing to 
the superstition of Valentinian, kept him par- 
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alyzed. The pagans appealed to lim to restore 
to the fornm the statue and altar of Vietary; 
but an army led by Valentinian came down 
upon Etaly, and he and his mother flying to 
the East put themselves under the preteetion 
of Theodosins. 


but on 


They were kindly reeeived, 
that their faith should he 
Theodo- 


Advancing 


eondition 
eonfurmed to the orthodox standard. 
sius then espoused their cause, 
against Maximus he defeated him at Siscia, 
on the Save, and dreve him into Aquileia, 


The 


where he was taken and put to death. 


victory left Theodosius master of the Roman 
world; but instead of assuming the sole sover- 
eignty of the Empire he restored Italy and 
the West to Valentinian. 
gastes, un officer in the arniy of the latter, had 


Meanwhile Abro- 


broken with bis muster and dcelared himself 
When Valentiniun, after the 
departure of Theodosius, undertook to reduce 


independent. 


his refractory subject to obedience, he was 
The rebefl- 


ious chiet, however, instead of seizing the 


himself captured aud executed. 


throne for himself, conferred it upon a certain 
grammarian named Eversivs, recently secre- 
tary of the Imperial household. 

With the last revolution came a fitful re- 
vival of ancient heathcenism.  Euvenius, as 
well as Abroyvastes, was a pagan, and he made 
haste to revolutionize the existing order by 
restoring the ancient temples and reistituting 
the temple of the gods. Onee more the Vestal 
Virgins were scen ascending the hill of the 
Capitol to perform the sacred rites according 
to the usage of antiquity. Soe eomplete was 
this temporary trimuph of the pagan party 
that the statne of Vietory was replaced betore 
the Curia Julia and news was sent to Saint 
Ambrose that the principal Christian church 
in Rome was about to be converted into a 
stable! 


handed proceedings, again marched to the 


Theodosius, hearing of these high- 
west, gained a passage through the Julian 
Alps, and in A.D. 394 wona complete vietory 
over Huvenius. The latter was eaptured and 
Abrogastes killed himself. The 


images of the gods were knocked from their 


put to death. 


again removed 


pedestals. The Vietory was ag 


from the Forum. The temples were shut up. 
and sacrifices interdicted. Pagan worship was 
prohibited throughout the Empire; nor is the 
tradition wanting that the Senate by a formal 
resolution declared Christianity to be the re- 
ligion of Rome. 

In the year following these events Theodo- 
sins died. In the menn time the Goths, who 
during the larger part of the century had 
heen beatine against the borders of the Em- 
pire, had at last obtained a foothold south of 
the Danuhe. 


poliey of the Emperors from Diveletian ta 


It appears to have heen the 


Theodosius to encourage the establishment of 
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a Gothie kingdom on the right bank of the 
river. It was believed that by such a ricasture 
a barrier could be built up agaist the barha- 
rians who reamed at large through the forest 
of Daeia, beyond the Danube. A division ot 
the Gothie nation into Ostrogoths and Visi- 
goths was etfveted; the latter name, =i mifving 
West Goths, beiny applied to the eivilized and 
Christianized inhabitants who by permission of 
the Emperors had become fixed in Hither 
Dacia; and the former designating the native 
tribes that spread out from the lett bank of 
the Danube to the steppes of Seythia. 

Such was the eondition of attirs when the 
Asiatie Htxs, a vast and barbarous horde, 
crossed the Volga and the Don, and about the 
year 374—driving the Alani before them—tell 
upon the dominions of the Goths, now ruled 
The latter 
His subjects were 


by their great king HermManaric. 
was defeated and. slain. 
driven pell-mell betore the hungry savages of 
the North-east. 


barbarian pressure in the rear, vast masses 


Thus, by the sheer toree of 


of Ostrogoths were flung aeross the Danuhe 
and precipitated, nolens  volens, their 
former countrymen, the Visigoths of Dacia. 


The latter were thus agitated, displaced, forced 


upon 


from their settlements upon other districts of 
the Empire. By these great movements the 
passes of the Danube fell into the hands of 
the barbarian nations; and Valens, then Em- 
peror, attempting to regain what was lost, was 
himself, in A. D. 378, disastrously deteated by 
the Goths. 
over Thrace and Macedonia, and even Constan- 
tinople was threatened with eapture. 


The flood of barbarism then spread 


On the accession of Theodosius the Great, 
he at onee attempted to reeover the lost terri- 
tories and to restore the line of the Danube. 
Nor were his efforts unattended with suecess. 
As mueh as military foree eould do to repress 
the barbarian hordes wax accomplished during 
the reign of this distinguished prince. But 
no power short of a connter deluge eould ef: 
fectually overwhelm the swarming tribes that 
kept beating upon the Danubian frontier. 

Before his death Theodosins had designated 
his two sons, Arcaprus and Howortvs, as his 
snecessors in the Empire. The line dividing 
the Imperial dominions into an East and a West 


drawn through Thviag The Wo -tern 
division was assigned to Tlonorin-, while the 
The latter 


at his aeeession, A.D. 595, was but cichteen 


Wis 
Eastern was retained by Areadins. 


years of age; the younver brother, cleven. 
It was the bad fortune of the former to xeleet 
as his minister a certain Rufinus, who pres- 
ently proved disloyal; but Honorius seleeted 
state a man of 
A certain Stilicho, son of 
a Vandal ofheer who had seryed with distine- 


as lis main reliance in the 
different character. 


tion In the army of Valens, had heen ap- 
peinted by Theodosius as guardian of his 
younger son, and the latter on his aecession to 
the throne of the West had the good sense to 
retain the veteran veneral as his minister. 
The first care of the latter was to strengthen 
the northern boundaries of the Empire in- 
trusted to his ward. To this end he added 
fresh garrisons to the fortresses on the Rhine, 
and reéstablished the Wall of Severus in 
Britain. 
volt in Afriea, headed by a rehellious gover- 


Soon afterwards he suppressed a re- 
nor named Gilde. This being done he turned 
his attention to the East, where his rival, Ru- 
The latter had 
been suspected, not withont good vrounds, of 


finus, was in the aseendant. 


having proenred by intrigue the invasion of 
the Eastern Empire by the Goths. Nor eould 
his suppression and death by Stilicho have been 
justly eondemned, but for the facet that his 
taking off was by the hand of an ass 

The year 596 was marked by the great 


sin. 


Gothie invasion eondueted by the evlebrated 
king Avaric, The inter-Danuhian Goths had 
been so badly treated by the government of 
Areadius that they beckoned to their kinsmen 
across the river te come to their aid, and then 
with united forees swept down upon Macedo- 
nia and Greeee. It was, so far as the remain- 
ine monuments of Greek art were concerned, 
a bitter business; for the Gothie Christians re- 
warded every statue as a relic of that pagan- 
ism whieh they had been led to abhor. The 
devastating flood had already rolled into Pel- 
oponnesus before Stilicho, taking up without 
authority the cause of the East, sueceeded, in 
398, in checking and turning back the tide. 
Alarie withdrew into Epirus, where he estab- 
lished himself, and was soon employed by the 
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jealous Areadius to hold the frontier ayainet 
his brother. 

After a few years spent in conolidating 
4or 


the Gothie kingdom, Abkurie. in under- 
took the conquest of Italy. 
the country was intristed te Stilicho, who 
The Goth ad. 
vaneed into Lombardy and came upon Mibun. 


Stilicho, 


The detense of 
mustered his army in Gaul. 


Tlonorius sought refine in Ravenna. 
having withdrawi his legions fron other parts, 
concentrated his forees in Milan, and Alaric 
was obliged to retreat. Following np his foe, 
the Roman fell upon bim at Pollentia and 
again at Verona, inflicting on the barbarian 
Alaric, 
the “ Al-King,” barely eseaped to the moun- 
tains. 

The victory over the barbarians was cele- 


army a terrible overthrow and rout. 


brated by the last triumph ever witnessed in 
Rome. The walls of the ancient capital had 
been repaired, und the city was now regaled 
with the sight of one of those old time spec- 
tacles of victory, such as the consuls of the 
great Republic had been wont to present to 
the shouting multitudes. The whole ceremony, 
in which the Emperor himself was a conspic- 
uous figure, was conducted after the pagan 
fashion; nor might the observer for the time 
suspect that the old gods were not again tri- 
umphant in their ancient abodes, 

In the year 404 an event oceurred in Rome 
worthy of note as illustrative of the changes 
which had now become possible in the senti- 
ments of Roman society. It must be under- 
stood that at the first the outer life of the 
people of the city had been but little influenced 
iter a 


season, however, the priests began to insist on 


by the acceptance of Christianity. 


a more rigid application of the doctrines of 
the new faith, They declared that crvelty 
ras no part of the Christian system—exceypt, 
of course, when practiced aguinst the enemies 
of Christ. The humanitarian spirit grew, es- 
pecially in times of peace. The Christians be- 
came offended at many of the bloody practices 
which the still abiding paganism of Rome not 
only tolerated but delighted in. 
practices the gladiatorial shows held a prom- 
These shows were patronized by 


Among these 


inent place. 
the mass of Christians who had no conscience 


EES AUN OSEEEN LE AN GP TLD 
on the subject. After many expressicus of 
Opposition to the spectaeles, affhirs were at 
last brought to a erisis by the act of the monk 
Telomachus, who, when a combat was just be- 
ening im the arena, rushed between the 
swordsmen and commanded them in the name 
of Christ to desist. 


pieces, but the spectators were so shocked by 


He was instantly eut to 


the occurrence that the games were closed and 
presently torbidden by an edict of the Em- 
peror, 

The great vietory of Stilicho over Alarie 
was one of those events the results of which 
disappoint all supertieial expectation, In or- 
der to repel the invasion, the Roman gen- 
tu all the 


| almost 
_ degions stationed on the frontier, Britain was 


eral had had withdraw 
stripped of detenders, and so were the prov- 
inces of the Rhine. This denudation of the 
border oecurred, moreover, at the very time 
when the barbarians aeross the exposed fron- 
All the Germanic 
They shook— 


comparing great things to small— like hees 


tier were unusually active. 
nations were in commotion. 
realy to swarm, No sooner did the tribes 
discover that the frontier was no longer well 
covered by the Roman legions than they rose 
as it from the carth, and under the lead of 
the terrible chieftain RapAcests burst upon 
tails: 
into the shade by the new irruption out of 
the North, The pa- 
gans began to saerifice ; the Christians went 


The invasion of Alarie was thrown 


Rome fel] into a panic. 


to prayers, and Stilicho mustered his army, 
With indetativable industry he gathered and 
eynipped a force sufficient to cope with his 
enemy.  Radagresus advanced as far as the 
hill-country ot FPiesuke, where with his more 
than two hundred thousand barbarians he was 
brenght to batile, A. D. 406. Once 


the discipline and inyineible courage of the 


more 


Romans prevailed over the naked itrepidity 
of the men of the North. The German horde 
was utterly routed. Radagresus was killed 
and his Teutonic warriors taken in such num- 
bers that their value as slaves was less than 
that of eattle. 

What, however, did it signify that Stilicho 
beat down army aiter army? The flood-sates 


| of barbarism were opened wide, and no power 


DRONE eet CONS Le 


could avail aelust the rest-tless 
poured in eve S-inereasing volume upor ir 
South. 


her fite. 


Craul wae devastated, and Teal Whee 
The passages of the Vosucs 

Cevennes were seized and held dy the haba 

rians. The feeble Honorius shut hiniscit up 


at Ravenna, and appealed alternates 


aye 


AND HIS SUCCESSANS. 9 


Olvimpins, The lattes 


wot only in the court bur 


} Teer re 
eli sequent TO save 


ier Hirose abandoued by it 
refuge ina churel) at Rayenwns 4 
nies succeeded in enticiny bia from th 


aud put him to death, Tis son also was 


STILICHO PARLEYING WITH THE GOTHS, 
Drawn by H. Leutumann. 


chureh and to Stilicho to save him and the 
Empire. At this juncture the great general, 
as it would appear not without good reason, 


THe 
detected (so it is alleged) in a plot to seize the 


fell under suspicion of disloyalty. was 
roval power and confirm the snecession to his 
son. 
A. D, 408 conferred the place of mini-ter cn 


He was deposed by Honorins, who in 


and the estates of the family confiscated. 
Thus in darkness and ignominy was put out 
the hieht of the greatest general of his age. 
Tn the mean time Alaric had again gnthered 
an army, and was preparing fora second descent 
on Ttaly. While the cloud hovered ominously 
in the horizon of the Alps the Emperor, grow- 
iny smaller with age, was busy with questions 
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He issued an edict, ina tit of 
all 


the best general 


of theology. 


yeal, for the discharee of prtgnn officers 


trom the army. Coencride =. 
of the Jesions, was thus deposed at the very 
time when his serviess were most needed, 
Whe, however, the reschite Alarie, deseend- 
ine from Cisalpine Gaul, marched) directly on 
Rome, leaving the puny Emperor shut up in 
the mur-hes of Ravenna, the ediet was hastily 
revoked and Generides restored) te his com- 
mand, 

Fhe condition and moods of the intellectual 
life of Rome in the fifth century are well 
The 
people knew not whither to turn for help in 
Alaric 
The 

AAs 


the invader swept down through Etruria many 


iHustrated in the events that followed. 


the great emergency now upon them. 
was rapidly advancing from the North. 
city had no adequate force of defenders. 


fugitives fleeing before him sought safety where 
it was least likely to be affurded—in the cap- 
ital, 
old) Etruscan stock rushed to Pompeianus, 


Several of these perturbed spirits of the 


prefeet of the city, and told him how the gods 
of Etrnria when properly worshiped had res- 
cued a town from the foe. 
out of the skies, had flashed into the faces of 


Lightning, blazing 
the sacrilegious enemy. The prefect gulped 
down the morsel, and Innocent, the bishop of 
Rome, gave his assent that the same pagan 
formula might he tried for the salvation of the 
imperiled city, but that Christendom mnet not 
he seandalized by a publie celebration of the 
The Etruscan magi, however, 
The rites, to be 
The Senate 
must ascend the Capitol in solemn procession, 


heathen rites! 
would not yield the point. 
of any avail, must be public. 


and every thing be done just as the sphinx of 


antiquity should dictate. The bishop said 


nothing. And so the ceremonies were per- 
formed. The living emergeney was postponed 


while the ghost of Etruscan superstition led 
the Roman Senate to perform its mummeries 
on the Capitohine Hill. 
down with his hosts hefore the city and waited 


Meanwhile Alarie sat 


for famine to open the gates. 

When starvation began to gnaw at her 
vitals the lumilinted metropolis sent out an 
embassy to purchase peace. When 
stated his demands and the ambassadors in 


Alarie 


TELE ANCIENT IhOfdED: 


despair asked him what he would leave them 
he vootly answered, * Your lives!” The stern 
barbarian fixed the price which he would ae- 
cept in Heu of the surrender of the city at 
five thousand pounds of gold, thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, four thousand silken robes, 
three thousand picees of searlet cloth, and 
three thousand pounds of pepper! In order to 
raise the required ransom the idols of the city 
were despoiled of their gold and silver trap- 
pings to the everlasting mortification of the 
pagans. 

withdrawn than Tlo- 
norius began to aet in bad faith, insomuch 
that in the following year (A. D. 409) the 
Goth returned to Rome and again invested 
the city. 


No sooner had .Adarie 


This time he refused a ransom, but 
insisted on the renunciation of Honorius and 
The 


latter assumed the offices of pontiff and consul, 


the substitution of Attalus in his stead. 


and Alarie again withdrew in the direction of 
Ravenna, Later in the same year the anti- 
pagan party gained the aseendency and At- 
talus was obliged to fly fur his lite. Hearing 
of the contempt thus shown to his ofticer, 
Alaric speedily returned and for the third 
time fell upon the city. The hour of doom 
It was August of A. D. 410, 
just eight hundred years from the date of the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls. An attempted 
defense by the people proved to be worse than 
futile. The city was taken. For six days 
the soldiers of the North were loosed among 
the remaining palaces and temples of the once 
imperial capitol Still the city was not de- 
stroyed as in the days of Brennus. 


had struck. 


There was 
no burning except of separate buildings and 
for particular reasons. Many persons were 
killed—men in defense of their homes, women 
in defense of their honor. 

After twelve days of pillage Alaric and his 
army left Rome and continued their course 
into Southern Haty. Town after town was 
sacked until little remained to appease the 
vengeance ov satisfy the greed of the invaders. 
The social system of Italy was completely 
broken up. The estates and villas of noble- 
men were reduced to a ruin; their slaves Hber- 
As to 

His 


ated; themselves reduced to beggary. 
Alarie, he had little skill in. statecraft. 


ROME CONSTANTINE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. od 


encrgies were aroused under the stimulus of | Consentia. Un order that hh ht he 
war, but subsided with the fiet of conyuest. | saved from the gaze of the vilove aw » rage 
While meditating to what country he would — of lis foes, he gave dircetion tat i il be 


pest tarn his arms he fell sick and died at | Iuried in the bed of the river Buecr, 


ALARIC BEFOKE ROME Drawn by A, de Neuville. 
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Th ys soon onfterwards withdrew 
from ti by Vor the present ne deader 
arose cu pone Adavie’s mate. Phe 
eaek oo Re sontecke the ocenusion af the 
promotion) fhe © titi cause, Phe pious 
pagans bad tried) Ugore saeritiens amd inecanta- 


tions as aomeans of detarding the city; but 
the wads were eliher siek or on a journey, 


The Etruscan pertormasuce on the Capitol 
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apocalyptic Babylon, on which for her eriiees 
the wrath of heaven wits now poured out m 
the buekets of barbarism Under these multi 
plied assaults pauanism went to the wally ror 
nothing fails like failure. 

Alaric, being bimnseclfian Arian Christan, 
had interposed to save Rome from destruction, 
The city, though pillaged, still 
With the recession of barbarism the old popu. 


survis ed. 


THE BURIAL OF ALARIC IN THE BED UF THE BUSENTINUS, 


Drawn by H. Leutemann. 


seemed to have no visible effeet on the Goths 
outside of the walls. AIL these failures did 
Not 
only «id the event furnish them an opportu- 


the Christians tum to good aeeount. 


nity to point to the impoteney of pagan eere- 
momes and to assert that if fhey had been 
intrusted with the detense of the eapital the 
barbarians would have perished as did the 
army of Sennacherih, but the zealous beHevers 
procecded to demon-trate that Rome was the 


lation in great measure returned and began the 
work of restoration, ATrAULPHUs, the Gothic 
chieftain who succeeded to the eommand, re- 
fused) to eontinue the destruetive assaults 
which had prostrated civil authority in Italy. 
This somewhat refined barbarian had taken to 
wife Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius, 
and by her his resolution to end the war was 
Ife aeeordingly left Southern 
Italy, retired into Spain, and established a 


eneouraced, 


BOM Les 


eapitul at Barcing. He also tived a howd-yuar- 
Tle took 
to himself the title of Nine of the Visisotlis, 


ters at Narho, in the south of Gaul. 


but at the same time was careful to obscrye 
his conscientious scrnples by reminding bialy 
That 
tainine the show of a vovernment in tis Iid- 


to TLonorius. monarel: wits still auin- 
inv-plaees at Milan and Ravenna. 

While the Visigoths were thus disposed to 
settle into quiet and enter the pale of civiliza- 
tion the great regions beyond the Rhine and 
Danube were still in a state of violent 
Hordes of Suevi, Aucui, Vandals, 


and Burgundians eame pouring from a seem- 


the 
eruption. 


ingly exhaustless whatever 
mained of the of 
South. They spread themselves into the re- 
gions already oecupied by the Visigoths. Fhe 
years 406-412 were occupied with a series of 
revolts against Honorius. 


souree Upon ves 


wealth and = culture the 


Gratianus and his 
son Julianus, in Britain, Maximus, in Spain, 
Iferachanus, in Africa, and Jovinus on the 
Rhenish frontier, each in his turn organized 
an insurrection only to be beaten down and 
In 


Spain the Visigoths succeeded in building a 


destroyed by the captains of Honorius. 


kingdom in the northern provinces, but in the 
south the Vandals found a footing and gave 
their name to the modern Andalusia. By the 
middle of the fifth century the authority of 
Rome in the Spanish peninsula was utterly 
extinguished. 

When the Gothic king, Ataulphus, died, 
his widow, Placidia, was sent to the Roman 
One of the generals of the 
Empire named Constantius received her in 


court at Rayenna. 


marriage, and of thix union was born a son 
who, in A. D. 423, succeeded Honorius, under 
the title of Valentinian IEE. 
if reign that might be called which was more 


The late reign— 


a governe] than a governing foree—had cov- 
ered a period of thirty-seven vears, As a 
rnler Honorius had become celebrated for his 
defeats and distinguished for his littleness. 
After a kindly death had released him from 
cares and duties which he was never qualified 
to bear his power—whatever it was—passed 
without 2 contest to Valentinian, who was 
The latter had 


sueceeded his father, Arcadius, on the throne 


recognized by Theodosius TI. 


CON a UN EEN EE AN DEES OCG SOLS, 


Tle We 


LO a 


of the Eastern Empire, 
Wrost 


Spain and Cauk were hopelessly bh 


Had contracted bier: 
via wid) EHbvria were ander the [in 
(roth. The Reman supremacy ue Bu 
tottering to ity downéull, and Athen wa- 
eped by the Vandals. The army of the Eu 
Was composed of barbarians. 

At this thie the leaders of Valentini: a's 
Actius The 
latter was governor of Africa, and was a min 


wiherents were and Bonifiee. 


of loyalty as well as ability. Actius, however, 
poisoned the mind of the court against him, 
and Boniface, finding that he was on the verve 
of a downtall, appealed to Genserie, the Van- 
dal kmmg of Spain, The latter at onee led his 
host into Africa, but Bonithee, learning that 
the slanders of his rival at Ravenna had come 
to naught, reiisserted his Jovalty and undertook 
the defense of the Atrican province aguinet 
the Vandals. For nearly five years the gover- 
nor, aided by the court of Ravenna, wuin- 
tained the contest; but Genserie triumphed 
more and more, and in A. 1). 435 Valentinian 
was obliged to make to lim a cession of' the 
whole provinee from the Atlas to the Crreat 
Syrtis. Continuing his conquests the Vandal 
king subdued the islands of the Mediterranea. 
He attacked the exposed distriets of both the 
Eastern and the Western Empire. He entercd 
into allianees with the Ostrovoths, the Visi- 
goths, and finally with the Huns; so that 
what remained of the Roman dominions began 
to he pressed hetween two weights ef barbar- 
ism, the one bearing from the north and the 
other from the south. 

The time had now come for the ferocions 
Huns, who had aceumulated in the  trans- 
Danubian provinces, to lay their terrible hands 
Quite unlike 
the half-ecivilized Goths and mild-mannerci] 


on the remnants of elvilization. 


Vandals were these wild Asiaties, who by the 
impact of their hordes had projected the Cathie 
tribes into the Empire. This first movement 
had been accomplished under their king Kv- 
GILAS, Who was contemporary with Honorius. 
After the death of the king of the Huns his 
power descended to his two sons, AttTina and 
Biepsa. The first was destined soon to achieve 


the reputation of being the most terrible bar- 
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GENSERIC’S WARRIORS PLUNDERING A CAMP. 


Drawn by A. de Neuville. 
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harian warrior of all time. He established 
his court in a stoekade on the river Theiss, in 
Here 
the savaze monarch delighted in enltivatine 


Pannonia, which now became Hungary. 
the arts of ferocity. He announced his pur- 
pose to be the destroyer of the nations, and 
gladly accepted the title of the ‘tSeourge of 
God.” [le first fell upou the outlying proy- 
inces of Theodosius. He overthrew the armies 
of that monarch, and compelled him to pay 


| 


ni 


hefoy aun 


Wils arrested, 


the Rhine, carried every thi 7 
Orleans, however, his pron 
Unable to eapture the city, he besun a retreat; 
but was followed by the Imperial army, swollen 
hy vreat accessions of auxiliaries, and was 
routed ina ereat battle at Caratons. He then 
continued his retreat out of Caul, 

The kine of the Huns now became ambhi- 
tious of an Imperial marriage. In A. D, 452 


he demanded the hand of Honoria, sister of 


ATTILA IN BATTLE WITH THE ViIstGOTHs. 
Drawn by H. Vogel. 


tribute. He then made war upon the tribes 
of the Elbe and the Baltie; then tarned to 
the Tartars beyond the Don and the Volea; 
then wheeled again, and fell upon Thrace and 
Qyvria, destroying seventy cities. 

Theodosius and Valentinian now made a 
league tor the purpose of staying the ravages of 
The latter was Induced to 
Adl the ua- 


tions now united against Attila, who, crossine 


the infuriated “tun. 
turn upon the Visivoths in Craul, 


the Empevor of the West. Being refused, he 
undertook an invasion of Italy. The cities of 
Aquileia, Padua, and Verona were destroyed, 
aud their inhabitauts driven into the islands 
of the Veneti. Here the Huns were unable 
to pursue them. 
the situation, the fauyitives heean to build, and 

The 


Hons, continnine their ravages, overran Cis- 


Pereeiviny the advantage of 
thus were laid the foundations of Venice. 


alpine Gaul, but forebore to make wn imme- 
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diate descent ato the peninsula. Taking ad- j for the salvation of Rome. The mind of the 
vantage of the lull, Pope Leo the Great went 


barbarian, unwed hy mortal terrors, stood re- 
in person to the eamp of Attila and interceded 


spectfully in the presence of the Lloly Father, 


THE HUNS IN THE BATTLE OF CHALONS. 
Drawn by A, de Neuville. 
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and was influenced not a little by his warn- 
ings. Valentinian also, quaking with dread, 
now promised his sister to the king of the 
ap 
The 
latter consented to withhold lus hand from 
Ttaly, and to retire beyond the Alps. In A. D, 


453 he returned to his stockade on the Theiss, 


Huns as the price of his forbearance. 


and came toa mysterious end. He was found 
on the morning after his marriage with a cer- 
tain eaptive named TIdico, stretehed on his 
bed, bathed in blood. 

The remaining energy of the Empire of the 
West had, during these events, been chictly 
centered in the minister Aetius. Valentinian 
himself had little ambition and Jess ability. 
He had been obliged to rely upon his coun- 
selor and Pope Leo for proteetion. Searcely, 
however, had Attila gone beyond the moun- 
tains when the utter meanness of the Empe- 
ror’s eharaeter was shown in the assassination 
of Aetius, whose only offense consisted in 
having provoked the jealousy of his narrow- 
mainded master. The latter did not long sur- 
vive the crime. A senator named Maximus 
repaid him with the same fate which he had 
sent to Aetius. The murderer of the Em- 
peror then, after the manner of Richard HT., 
sought the hand of Eudoxia, the widow of his 
vietin; but she, of a ditterent mettle from the 
Lady Anne, would not be so wooed by the 
fresh assassin of her lord. Instead of so yield- 
ing, she sent a hasty message to Genserie, 
king of the Vandals, to come over to Italy 
and avenge her wrongs. To this he readily 
assented. An enormous host, borne in trans- 
ports, was landed on the Tiber’s banks and di- 
rected against Rome. 
undertook, as in the ease of Attila, to use the 
terrors of region to stay the terrors of barba- 
But Genseric had himself advaneed he- 


vond the green stages of barbaric life, and 


The Pope Leo again 


rism. 


was not to be frightened from his purpose. 
He merely agreed with the great prelate that 
The 


latter had in the mean time—hoping by such a 


the lives of the people should be spared. 


course to appease the Vandal king and satisty 
Enudoxia—stoned Maximus to death; but noth- 
ing would avail. The city was taken, anid 
for twelve days given up to pillage. 
were kindled in various parts; nor was thie 


Fires 


pledge to spare the blood of the etuans ob- 
under the 
mutual provocations incident to the sacking of 


served—as indeed it could net be 


the city, 

Never before, since the days of old Bren- 
nus, had Rome been so terribly despoiled, 
The gilded tiles were stripped trom: the Cap- 
vol, = The Forum was robhed of its ornaments. 
Barbarie vessels were heaped with gold and 
silver treasures. The trophies whieh the ages 
of victory had hung up in the temple of Peace 
and the Capitol were snatched down and 
The Jewish 


treasures, Including the golden caudlestick of 


thrown into the heap of spoils. 


Solomon's temple, were added to the aeeumu- 
lated plunder with which the Vandals loaded 
themselves before their departure. Eudoxia 
and her daughters were taken to Afrien, and 
Genserie insisted that oue of the princesses 
should be given to his son in marriage. 
The family of Theodosius the Great was 
now extinet, As for Rome— 
The Niobe of nations! there she stands 
Childless and crownless in ber voiceless woe, 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered tong ago! 
After the retirement of Genserie from Italy 
the nobles, finding no further legitimaey in 
the line of the Cvesars, and having little use 
for a legitimacy which if found, could proteet 
them no longer, ealled upon Avitts, a Gau- 
lish patrieian of Auvergue, to accept the crown 
of the Empire. 
and this foreign nobleman beeame for the 


The invitation was aeeepted, 
nonee Cesar of the West. It was not long, 
however, until the Romans tired of their choice 
and sent for Ricmmer, king of the Suevi, to 
come and expel the alleged Emperor from the 
alleged throne. Avitus promptly retired to 
his own eity, but the prominenee which had 
thus been thrust upon him was too great to 
he borne, and he was presently assassinated. 

It appears that Ricimer was more anxious 
After an 
interval of nearly a year, he nominated for 


to bestow the crown than to wear it. 


the vaeant throne another Sueve named Ma- 
JORIAN, who, to the astonishment of all, began 
to diffuse a new life into the more than half- 
dead body of Rome. The army was reérgan- 


ized and direeted successfully against the as- 
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sailants of Italy. 
undertaken against Genseric, and au iininense 


A great: expedition was 


land and naval force was sent into Spain. 
Genseric, however. succeeded in destroying 
the fleet in the harbor of Carthagena, aud 
Majorian was driven back. Ricimer became 
jealous of the intluence which the Emperor 
had acquired, and contrived his overthrow. In 
A. D. 461, Majorian was driven from the 
throne, and in a few days afterwards died, 
with the suspicion of poison as the cause. 

Another creature of Tieimer, named Spvr- 
RUS, was now advanced to the so-ealled throne. 
About the same time some young pagans at 
Rome, amusing themselves with the spectla- 
tion that the reinstitution of heathendoum was 
the thing demanded by the times, set up a 
certain MArceLirsts as Emperor. This amus- 
ing specter, playing among the shadows, man- 
aged, in defanlt of opposition, to gain pos- 
session of Dalmatia and hold it for a brief 
season as his “ Empire.” He was Ciesar ! 

Presently the other shadow—Severus—dicd. 
For two years Ricimer, who still forebore to 
become Emperor himself, ruled as chief patri- 
cian of Italy. The actual limits of the West- 
ern Empire were now contracted to the penin- 
sula, which was the native seat of Roman glory. 
After an interregnum the Suevian Jeader 
nominated a certain ATHEMIUS to the throne 
of the West. This movement was favored by 
the party of Marcellinus, and the helief is 
prevalent among historians that the new Em- 
peror was the representative of the pagans, 
who, in the general demolition of institutions, 
had gained a brief ascendency over the Chris- 
tians. 

Athemius, like Majorian, began to show 
signs of strength and independence. He ob- 
tained the daughter of Rieimer in marriage. 
He sought the favor of the Emperor of the 
East, by whom he was recognized. He pro- 
moted the reorganization of civil government 
in Italy. 
cises aroused the jealousy of his father-in-law, 


But these abilities and their exer- 


who, unable to control the movements of his 

protegé by legitimate means, called from the 

never-failing source heyond the Alps a new 

army of barbarians. The horde bore down on 

the city, and in 472 appeared before the gates. 
20 


Athemius, in the mean time, bs i his 
assistance a certain Gabimen, the Vio Bi - 
ernor of Gaul, who readily aecepted shoo son 
mons and came to the relict of Rome. Betsy i 
him and the Sueviaus a battle was foueht be- 
Rome 
was taken, and for the third time pillaged by 
the barbarians, 


tore the city, and Gilimer was reuted. 


Athemius wax captured and 
executed. 

Kicimer, having thus redsserted his author- 
ity, next called to the throne a nobleman 
name Oryprivs, to whom, by the command 
of Genserie, Hudoxia had given her second 
daughter in marriage. The shadow of levit- 
iinaey was thus again seen in the court of 
Ravenna. In a short time, however, both 
Genserie and Olybrius died. GiLycrertus was 
proclaimed by the army of Ricimer, bat he 
resigned almost immediately in tavor of .cirus 
Nepos, In the following year (A. 1). 475) 
the latter was also to lay down his authority. 

Meanwhile death had ent short Ricimer’s ea- 
reer asa king-maker, and his power was trans- 
ferred to a Pannonian, named Orestes, who 
had passed a part of his lite in the stockade 
of Attila. 


title of patrician, compelled Nepos to retire 


Ti was this Orestes whe, with his 
from the throne of Ravenna. Following the 
example of Ricimer, he forebore to take the 
throne for himself in order to confer it upon 
his son, who now at the ripe age of six flourished 
under the tremendous name of RomuLus Au- 
GUSTULUS. 
tracted, was destined to come to an end. 


With him the faree, so long pro- 


Now out of the North came Onoacen, king 
of the Hernli, a nation of Germuans—joined as 
he was by many other tribes—and demanded 
that bis soldiers (for he had recently been in 
the service of the Empire) should receive as 
their reward one-third of the lands of Italy. 
Orestes refused compliance with this demand, 
and appealed to the Emperor of the Mast. 

The latter conld vive no aid. The crisis was 
at hand. The great clock in the tower of fate 
sounded solemnly from the direction of the 
Alps and was heard to the coast-lines of Brut- 
tium. The chosts of Cresar’s victims rose from 
the earth, and hovered in dense clouds along 
the north. Then the apparition hecame real. 
Orestes fled behind the walls of Pavia. The 
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barbarians were already at the gates. In An- 
gust of AL D. 476 the place was taken by 
Orestes was seized and put to death. 
The 


boy Augustulus, too feeble a thing to excite 


storm. 
Paulus, his brother, was also exceuted. 


even the anyver of eontempt, was spared; and 


he was led away to find a quiet retreat iu 


SASH 
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with imperious pride upon the wealth and 
culture of the world. 
WEsTERN 


Tt was the ghost of THE 
tomans! The 
colossal fabrie planted of old time by the pa- 


EMPIRE OF THE 


triclan fathers, strengthened and made great 
amid the bloody struggles of the Nepublie, 


Julius Cresar, 


transformed by the genius of 


ean 
eres 


re i 


OLOACER COMPELS AUGUSTULUS TO YIELD THE CROWN, 


Drawn by B. Moerlins. 


the villa of Lueullus, on the shore of Sur- 
rentum. Te was followed by a vigantie specter, 
the skeleton of a shadow tall and gaunt, whose 
low-tallen jaw had onee given out the word of 
command to the nations from the hanks of the 
Tigris te the chalky cliffs oy Britain, whose 
eye-sockets had once shot lightning into the 
tierce visage of barbarism, and whose hanging 
right hand lad onee been laid tor centuries 


and disgraced and degraded by the licentious- 
ness of the later Emperors, fell prostrate in 
the dust and expired. On the broken statue 
of Victory in the Forum a Gothie soldier sat 
whetting his sword, and a Gaulish mereenary 
for the sport of his companions thrust a bar- 
barous spear-head into the nostril of the statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. The god did not re- 
sent it. 
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It has been the eustoum of most historians 
to eite the downfall of the Western Ewpire, 
in the year 476, as marking the division 
The 
question is embarrassed with peculiar dithcul- 


between Ancient and Modern History. 
ties. There is sueh a thing as a line of de- 
markation between the ancient and the modern 
Like 
a natural snnset in a region of valleys and 


world, but it is not easy to be drawn. 


mountains, so the orb of antiquity declined on 
The Hyebt still lingered on peaks 
here and there long after the lowlands were 
immersed in the shadows. The last peak was 
not Rome, but Constautinople. 


the world. 


The cireumstanees of the division of the 
Empire by Theodosius the Great, in the year 
395, will be readily recalled. After that event 
the forees of the old eivilization flowed in two 
channels. There appears to be no good reason 
for saying that aneient civilization is at an 
end until both of these eurrents have sunk into 
the sand. 
ital in the City of Constantine, was just as 
certainly the product of the old forces as was 
the Roman Empire with its capital in Italy. 
Why, therefore, should Ancient Mistory be 
limited by the downfall of the West more than 
by the downfall of the East? Why should 
the reigns of the line of sovereigns, beginning 


The Greek Empire having its cap- 


with Honorius, be traced to a conclusion in 
the overthrow of Romulus Augustulus, and not 
the reigns of the sovereigns of the East, from 
Areadius to the final collapse under Constan- 
tine NUIT. ? 


to the unity and completeness of Ancient His- 


Tt would seem necessary, indeed, 


tory that the eourse of the Greek Empire 
should be followed to its elose, and included 
with its natural antecedents in antiquity. To 
stop with the end of the shorter tine of the 
bifureated dominion of Rome and leave the 
longer projected into Modern History would 
be to mar the unity of both volumes by snbsti- 
tuting an artificial for a natural division. 

It is therefore decided to resume the narrative 
from the reien of Theodosius IL., in the East, 
and to trace the history of the Greek Empire 
down to the capture of Constantinople by the 
Mohammedans as the natural limit of the 


‘ Hereafter the letters “A.D.” will be omitted 
in the citation of dates as being unnecessirv 
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First Volume of the present work. The deei- 
sion has been reached after full consideration 
of the fact that the Seeond Volume must be 
begun by returning to the establishment of 
the barbarian kingdom of the Heruli in Ttaly, 
amt with proper regard to the other tact that 
in subsequent parts of the work freyuent refer- 
enees mnust be made to the progress of the 
Eastern Empire, lying, as it does, like a huge 
anachronism across the earlier ages of Modern 
History. 

In the year 450 the younger Tieopostus, 
who had sueeeeded his tather, Arcadius, on 
the throne of Constantinople, fell from his 
horse into the river Lyeus and died from his 
injury. He was succeeded by his sister PuL- 
CHERIA, who was the first woman ever raised to 
the rank of Empress among the sueeessors of 
Augustus. She owed this distinction, in no 
small measure, to the influence of the clergy, 
with whom she was a favorite. Foreseeing, 
however, the perils to whieh she was exposed 
on account of her sex, and distrusting the 
ability of her friends to support her in the 
sole sovereignty of the Empire, she determined 
to take a husband for a colleague. The choice 
fell upon MaRrcran, a senator sixty years of 
age, who was at once invested with the purple 
and associated with his wife in the government. 

After a brief joint-reign of three years’ dn- 
ration, Puleheria died, and Marcian beeame 
sole Emperor. He occupied the throne until 
457, when he died, after an uneventful reign, 
He it 


was who aeeepted Authemius as Emperor of 


and was sueceeded by Leo of Thrace.' 


the West, and joined with him in the attempt 


to overthrow the dominion of Grenseric in 


Spain and Africa. In 466, Dacian was invaded 
by the Huns, but they were defeated in a 
great battle hy Leo’s generals. Two years later 
a fleet of a thousand ships, under conmand of 
Basiliscus, was sent against the Afriean Van- 
dals. The armament reached the bay of Car- 
thawe; but was there attacked hy nieht with 
fire ships, and the whole fleet was either de- 


‘Leo was crowned by Anatolins, patriarch of 
Constantinople. The event is noteworthy as be- 
ing the first instance In which a bishop figured as 
the chief personage in the eoronation of an Em- 
perar, 
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stroyed or dispersed. The Emperor was seri- 
ously embarrassed in his government by the 
schemes of an Arian leader named Aspar, who 
intrigued with the Count Ricimer in Italy, aud 
was thought to have instigated an invasion of 
Thrace by the Goths. 

The reien of Leo the Thracian was made 
memorable by a series of natural disturbances 
of a sort to alarm the people, and in some meas- 
ure to chill the prozperity of the country. In 
the year 458, the city of Antioch was destroyed 
by an earthquake. 
Constantinople was wrapped in a conflagration. 


In 4065, @ great part of 


Two years afterwards, rains fell in such a del- 
uge that the river valleys were overwhelmed 
with floods. Finally, in 472, oecurred a great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which made the earth 
tremble as far as Constantinople ! 

In 474, the Emperor died, and the crown 
fell to his grandson, whose barbarous name of 
Trascalisseus was exchanged for the more mu- 
sical one of ZENO. He had already held the 
office of consul, and had been the agent by 
whom the assassination of Aspar and his sons 
was procured. Soon after his accessiun to the 
throne he was driven out of the kingdom in a 
revolt headed by Basiliscus, who, notwithstand- 
ing the bad fame acquired in his African ex- 
pedition, was proclaimed Emperor, Zeno, 
however, succeeded in buying over Harma- 
tims, the nephew of Basiliseus, and by his sup- 
port came back to power. He then appointed 
Tus as consul and minister of state, and gave 
himself up to an ignominious career of ease 
and pleasure, 

The year 478 was marked by an imvasion 
of the Goths, but the Emperor sceured their 
retirement with the payment of money. In 
the following 


the city was suppressed by the bribery of the 


year a serious insurrection in 
troops. A second Gothic incursion was warded 
off by the same means ax the first, and in the 
third the leader of the Crothic nation was in- 
In 484 
he was appointed cousul, whereupon [hus re- 
This leader of 
the Guthie tribes, now raised to such high in- 


duced to take serviee in the Empire. 
volted, and was put to death. 
fluence in the state, was Theodoric the Great, 


soon to become the Oxtrogothie king of Italy. 
To Zeno is attribnted the beginning of the 
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movement by which the chieftain of the bar- 
barians wits raised to power in the West. The 
Eastern Emperor quarreled with his consul, 
and then in order to save himeelf from the 
anger of Theodoric, persuaded him to lead the 
Ostrogoths into Italy. The result was the 
overthrow of the kingdom of the Heruh 
planted by Odvacer in that country, and the 
establishment of the Osxtrowothic kingdom in 
its stead. 

It is narrated that Zeno met a horrible fate. 
His wife, Ariadne, who had been faithful to 
him in his exile, proved untaithful in his pros- 
perity. Having conceived for her lord an in- 
tense dislike, she had him buried alive while 
drunk, It appears that the Empress was al- 
ready engaged in an intrigue with ANAsTAsiIvs 
Dicorus, a captain of the guard, who, on the 
decease of her husband, in 491, was proclaimed 
Emperor of the East. 
brother of Zeno, immediately organized a re- 


A certain Longinus, 


yolt, and a struggle ensued, in which Anasta- 
sius finally came off victorious. Other rebel- 
lions followed, and these were aggravated by 
-\t times 
the Empire seemed to totter, and the people 
The 
closing years of the fifth century were still 
further disturbed by the aggressions of the 


earthquakes, plagues, and famines. 


were reduced to the greatest extremity. 


Persians, who, under their king Cabades, in- 
vaded the Empire, and for a while threatened 
its extinction, In 505, however, Anastasius 
procured the withdrawal of the Persians by 
the payment of enormous tribute. 

Searcely had the eastern invaders returned 
to their own country when the Empire was 
distracted by religious heresy, the work of the 
priests named Entyches and Nestorius. The 
former heeame the founder of the sect known 
as the Monophysites, who maintained the ein- 
gleness of the nature of Christ. His doctrines 
had been condemned as early as the year 448, 
in a council at Constantinople; but the party 
survived, and the heresy was espoused hy An- 
For tnis he fell under the ban of 
the church, and was anathematized hy Pope 
Symmachns. 

Meanwhile a war broke out on the Dacian 
frontier. 


astasius, 


This province, though within the 
boundary of the Eastern Empire, had been 


ROME. 


taken under the protection of Theodoric, hy 
whom the Daciaus were supported in their re- 
bellion. In the great hattle of Mareus, foneht 
in 505, the Goths and Huns were completely 
triumphant, and the army of the Emperor was 
almost annihilated. In order to be revenzed 
on Theodoric, Anastasius sent out a squadron 
of two hundred ships to aesail the cousts of 
Calabria and Apulia. The ancient city of 
Tarentuin was taken, and the trade of the 
southern provinees broken up—all this while 
Anastasius and Theodorie were nominally at 
peace. The Ostrogothie king soon organized 
a fleet, andl was able to dictate an honorable 
peace. 

The discovery had now been made that the 
Empire in its eastern parts was exposed to the 
inroads of the Persians. The enpidity of that 
hardy people was intlamed by the wealth and 
luxury which, having their center at Constan- 
tinople, were diffused in the adjacent parts of 
Europe and Asia. Appreciating their own 
weakness, the Eniperors devised many means 
of protecting the eapital against the incursions 
of a foe whom they dreaded. Anastasius 
adopted the expedient of a rampart. A great 
wall, sixty miles in length, was built from the 
Propoutis to the Euxine, and behind this the 
Emperor felt secure. He died in 518, after a 
reign of twenty-seven years, and was succeeded 
by Justis THE Eber, at that time commander 
vf the Imperial guards. 


ECE OLE Pps EN aN, 3 


The aeecession of this military vet was 
accomplished by means of an intricy On 
the death of Anastasius, the chief eunuch of 


the court, having control of the treasuys un 
dertook to elevate to the throne a certsin ti- 
To this end he 


lntrusted a large sum of money to Justin for 


vorite, named Theodatus. 


the purpose of securing the suppert of the 
huperial guards; but Justin employed the 
donative in his own behalf, and was duly pro- 
claimed. He was already sixty-eight years of 
age, ignorant alike of polities and letters. 
The management of public affairs was com- 
mitted to the quiestor Proclus; but the Em- 
peror knew enough of the ways of men and 
the spirit of his times to adopt the usual meth- 
ods of disposing of political rivals. Charges 
of conspiraey were brought against the chief 


The- 


odatus was first imprisoned, and then mur- 


enmuch, Anautius, and he was exeeuted. 
dered. Vitalian, a Gothic chieftain, who had 
taken part in the civil war against Anastasius, 
and was held in too great esteem for his own 
welfare, was enticed to a banyuet, and there 
assassinated, 
Emperor ehose and adopted as his heir his 
nephew, Fuavics JcsTrNiay, surnamed the 
Great. The latter, unlike the reigning mon- 
arch—though the two were natives of the same 


In looking for a sueecssor the 


villaze--was a man of literary culture, who 
combined in himself many of the qualities re- 
quisite in a suceessful sovereign. 


CHP ak IS Vll AGE OF JlSTINIAN,. 


aN the year: 
sneceeded his unele on the 
throne. He was already 
married to the celebrated 
Theodora, a woman hean- 
tiful as she was unseru- 


pulous, who had been a 
eomédienne of low repute beyond the pale of 
decent suciety. In spite of publie opinion and 
the opposition of his friends, Justinian per- 
sisted in legalizing his relations with this bril- 
liant adventuress, and then in seating her on 


7 Justrstan | the throne with himself. 


She was made his 
colleague in the government, and for twenty- 
two years her demoralizing intluencve appeared 
ever and anon in the atliirs of the state. 
Mention has already been made in the 
history of the institutions of Rome of the ex- 
istence of faetions in the theaters aud circuses, 
The spectators at the games were divided into 
two parties, distinguished by badges and in- 
signia, The contestants in a race or gladiato- 
ria] combat were applauded by their re=pective 


supporters, The same usages prevailed at Con- 
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stantinople. The partisans were known as the 
“Blue” and the ‘ Green” fietion, trom the 
eolor of their badewes. Nearly all the people 
of the city were adherents of the one or the 
other of these parties, and violent tumults 
were the nov infrequent result of contentions 
engendered at the cireus, The reigming sov- 
ereign and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold eondeseended to participate in these un- 
seemly broils. Justinian and Theodora were 
zealous partisans of the Blue faetion, and that 
party was the upholder of orthodoxy in relig- 
jon as against the schismatics and heretics. 
Five years after the beginning of the new 
reign, the (rreen party gained a temporary 
ascendency in Constantinople, and in the stng- 
gles which cusued for the mastery, a great 


The 


insurgents proceeded — to revolution, and a 


part of the eity was reduced to ashes. 


certain Hyrativs, nephew of Anastasius, was 
proclaimed Emperor. The government, how- 
ever, was saved from overthrow by the ener- 
gies of BELISARIUS, who now appears on the 


The 


Blue party was restored to authority ; the in- 


scene as the greatest. general of the age. 


surrection was suppressed, and Hypatius put 
to death. 

Tn the foreign relations of the government, 
Justinian used both money and force. The 
Persians, under Chosroes L., had again begun 
the war, which had slumbered for a season. 
From them a truce was purchased, and then 
Belisarius was sent with a large army to sup- 
press Gelimer, who had usurped the throne of 
Africa. The expedition was 


SLICCeSS, 


the Vandals in 
crowned with Crurthage was taken 
and Gelimer was sent a prisoner to Constanti- 
The Vandal kingdom was overthrown 


and the Arian heresy, of which Gelimer had 


nople. 


been the defender, was suppressed. 

These movements tended powerfally to 
restore the influence of the Empire in the 
West. 
and then carried his victorious arms through 
Sicily into Italy. 
the erandson of Theodorie the Great, was now 


Belisarius estublished stations in Spain 
Tn that country, Athalaric, 


dead; and after the regency of his mother, 
Amalasoutha, the Ostrogothic throne had passed 
to THEODATUs. 
and advaneed on Rome, where the people roze 


Belisarins conquered Naples 
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in revolt, deposed and killed Theodatus, and 
in 536 opened the gates to the army of Beli- 
Three afterwards he reduced 
Ravenna, overthrew Vitiges, king of the Os- 


sarius. Vears 
trogoths, and was on the eve of restoring the 
whole of Italy to Justinian, when the latter, 
filled with envy at the fame aequired hy his 
great general, recalled him: to Constantinople. 

Tn 541 Chosroes was driven heyond the con- 
A little later, when Totila, the 
snecessor of Vitiges, having restored the king- 


fines of Syria. 


dom at Ravenna, was marching on Rome, Be- 
lisarius was summoned by his master and 
again sent into Italy; hut the jealous fit soon 
returned, and the command of the army was 
transferred to Narses. In 502 the ancient eap- 
ital, which had heen already four tomes taken 
during Justinian’s reign, avain fell into his 
power, Totila was slain in battle, and his suc- 
cessor Teias, the last of the Ostrogothie kings 
of Italy, perished in the following year. 

The Franks and Alemanni now poured down 
from the North, but Narses defeated them and 
established himself as ‘‘ Exarch of Ravenna”— 
holding his fief subject to the Emperor of the 
East. 

Chosroes I., king of Persia, had meanwhile 
renewed the conflict, and the war continued 
with varying successes until 561, when Jus- 
tinian purchased a peace by the payment of 
an enormous annual tribute. The barbarians 
beyond the Danube were also bought off from 
their incursions, and the line of fortresses along 
the river was extended and strengthened. 

In the administration of civil aflairs there 
was little to be commended in the reign of 
Justinian. His methods were tyrannical; his 
habits and bribery 
were the favorite means of attaining the ordi- 
The public build- 
ings of the time were ostentatious rather than 
grand. The church of St. Sophia, founded 
by Constantine in 325, was rebuilt and orna- 
The 
dispoxition of the Emperor was fully illustrated 
This able vet- 
eran, after he wax superseded by Narses, was 


luxurious, 9 Corruption 


nary ends of government. 


mented with extravagant expenditures. 
in his treatment of Belisarius. 
driven into disgrace and privacy until the year 


559, when an invasion of the Empire by the 
Bulyarians again made him necessary to Jus- 


ROMP. 
tinian, After gaining a great victory over the 
invaders, the old general was a third time dis- 
graced and thrown into prison. It is narrated 
that his eyes were put out, and that he was 
turned a beggar into the streets of Constanti- 
nople, though this atrocious tradition has heen 
denied by several historians, notably by the 
careful Gibbon. 

The Ace or Justintax, however, is and 
will always remain celebrated 
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select and arrange all that was still vital i: 
the preceding codes and to give to what was 
retained the briefest possible expression, Every 
thing which had been abrogated or had Tevume 
obsolete with the lapse of time was to he 


omitted. Such alterations were to he intro- 


duced as were manifestly demanded hy the 
altered conditions of political and civil so- 
ciety. The whole, when completed and ar- 


for another class of activities 


more honorable to the sover- 
eign, more valuable to the 
world. Tt was the era in which 


the body of the Civil Law of 
the Empire was sifted from the 
centuries and re- 
duced to a code. It was now 
almost thirteen centuries from 
the founding of the city of 
Rome. The statutes, precedents 
and practices of the Republic 
and the Empire lay strewn along 
the course of Roman history all 


rubbish of 


the way from the days of the 
Twelve Tables to the days of 
Justin. The practice and ad- 
ministration of law had become 
almost hopelessly confused. A 


collection of the constitutions 
of the Empire had been under- 
taken by Theodosius, but the 
work was not satisfactorily ac- 
The task was now 
resumed under the patronage of 
Justinian.’ During his whole 
reign, indeed, much attention 


complished. 


had been bestowed upon the 
study and practice of law in 
Constantinople, and an able 

body of jurists had grown up about the Impe- 
rial residence. 

Ten of the most distinguizhed of these, with 
the questor, Johannes, and the great lawyer, 
Tribonian, at the head, were appointed as a 
commission fo undertake a complete revision 
and digest of the laws and constitutions of the 
The Emperor himself gave instruc- 
tions as to the nature and extent of the con- 


Empire. 


templated work. The commissioners were to 


BLIND BELISARIUS. 
After the painting hy F. Gerard. 


ranged, was to be divided under appropriate 
' titles. 

After fourteen months of assiduous applica- 
tion the commissioners completed their task. 
The work was approved hy Justinian and pub- 
lished in twelve Books. This great production, 
known as the Codex Vetus, or Old Code, is 
now entirely lost. Another work, however, 

known as the Pindects, prepared by a second 


commission frum the writings, decisions, and 
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commentaries of the old jurists of the Empire, 
has been preserved and constitutes the basts 
of the civil law in most civilized countries. 
The compilation, consisting of fifty Books, was 
completed after three years of work on the 
part of the commission, again headed by Tri- 
bonian, and was published under the title of the 
Digest aad Paudets of the Elininuted Law 
collected from all the lucient Law, The work 
Was intended as a practical compend so ar- 
ranved and entitled as to make the practice of 
law in the Imperial courts easy and expeditious. 

The record of Justinian’s reign should not 
be closed without a brief reference to the in- 
By 


the time of Justinian the Christian missiona- 


troduetion of the silk-worm intu Europe. 


ries had penetrated to the corners of the known 
world, They had planted churches on the 
pepper-coast of Malabar and in the island of 
Others had penetrated China, and 


two Persian monks had taken up their resi- 


Ceylon. 
denee in the city of Nankin. IJlere they saw 
with wonder and delight the work of the silk- 
worm. They easily learned by observation 
the whole process, from the hatehing of the 
eve to the weaving of the web. Nor was the 
climate and vegetation of the region dissimilar 
to that of many parts of Europe. The monks 
pereeived that the transfer of living worms to 
so great a distance would be impossible; but 
the eges could be carried to any country, how- 
ever remote. The Persian fithers aceordingly 
hollowed out their canes, filled them with the 
precious cees, and bore away in triumph a 
rieher spoil than had been gathered hy hattle 
The brood was easily hatehed 
under direction of the monks; 


and conquest. 
the young 
worms, nourished on mulberry -leaves, soon 
took to wing, and Europe had gained a but- 
terfly which contained in her delicate body the 
treasures of the East. 

In 565 Justinian died, and was succeeded 
ou the throne of the Eastern Empire by his 
nephew, Justis U1, 
to emt. 
heirs of the Thuperial erown, were absent 


The latter owed his ele- 
vation While his cousins, the eo- 
fighting Justinian’ battles, he remained in the 
eapital courting the favor of the monarch, 
who as he grew old also grew susceptible of 


Dblandishments. Ju-tin also knew how to as- 
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sume the possession of virtnes which he had 
not; and by a parade of generosity he suc- 
ceeded in winning the applause of the circus. 
Thus fortified, he easily maintained his claim 
to the throne, and was recognized as the legiti- 
mate successor of Justinian. 

For a season the new Emperor ran well. 
He adopted a liberal policy. Offenders, polit- 


The 


debts contracted by the preceding sovereign, 


ical aud other, were treely pardoned. 


who had been lavish in expenditure, were 
liquidated; and an edict was issued granting 
religious toleration throughout the Empire. 

It was not long, however, until the claws 
of another beast appeared under the lamb- 
skin. The drama of blood began with the 
murder of Justin, cousin of the Emperor—his 
offense consisting in lis kinship. Others met 
a similar fate. Then began a corruption of 
the administration. The public offices were 
sold te procure money for the further degrada- 
tion of the service. Oppression and rapacity 
were resorted to as a means of quieting cred- 
jtors, old and new. The government became 
odious. Private piques and personal hatred 
poisoned the capital, and then spat venom on 
the 
Narses, now the exarch of Ravenna, proeured 
But the old gen- 
eral was not to be so easily disposed of. He 
invited the Longobards, or Lombards, to de- 
scend from their native seats in the North and 
In 568 they poured through 
the Julian Alps, uncer the lead of their great 


army. The Empress Sophia, disliking 


an edict for his deposition. 


ravage Italy. 


king Alboin, and devastated the country as 
far south as the Tiber. They chose Pavia as 
their capital, and gave the name of Lombardy 
to the valley of the Po, 
revenged; but the hope which he had cher- 
ished of being restored to the exarehy hy the 
Lombards was blown away, and he is said to 


Narses was amply 


have died of despair. 

While these events were fulfilled in the 
West, the Persians once more rose against the 
Empire in the East. 
vavaged the country, and took the city of 
Dara. When the news of these disasters was 
borne to Justin his jealous and eruel brain 


They fell upon Syria, 


wax thrown into a fever of excitement, which 


presently ended in insanity. The government 


ROME. 


devolved upon the Enipress Sophia, who had 
already, in O74, procured the adoption of Ti- 
berius, captain of the guards, as heir-apparent 
to the throne. In 57S, a few days hefore the 
Emperor’s death, Trpertus was proclaimed 
Augustus. 

Bitter was the disappointment ot the intrig- 
uing Sophia. She had confidently expected to 
become the wite of a second Cresar; and indeed 
Tiberius had promised to make her his queen. 
Atter the manner of the world, however, he 
forgot his promise when the prize had been 
gained. When the factions of the hippodrome 
began to clamor tor the proclamation of an 
Empress, Tiberius astonished the city by an- 
nouncing the name of Anastasia, a wife to 


whom be had been secretly married. Sophia 


was retained at the court and loaded with 
honors. Albeit, Tiberius may have supposed 


that. these could sutlice for the battled hope! 
Seon he had cause to learn that the woman 
sighted is ever the same. Sophia accepted 
her honors, stuiled and) smiled—and nude a 
conspiracy. She took into her confidence the 
general Justinian, son of Germanus, and Lim 
He had recently 


achieved great fame in the ever-recurring wars 


persuaded to disloyalty. 


with Persia, and the applause of the castern 
army had filled his cars with the hum of 
ambition. The Emperor was at the time enjoy- 
ing a respite in the country, when the ex-cm- 
press and her contederate attempted to con- 
summate their plot. But Tiberius came to 
the windward of the scheme, returned to the 
city, and the conspiracy was easily overthrown. 

Somewhat better—perhaps wiser—than his 
generation, the Emperor employed no harsh 
measures avainst those who bad plotted his 
downfall, 
self with reducing Sophia to a humbler position 


On the contrary, he contented him- 


in the state, and permitted Justinian to escape 
with a reprimand. 
self the name of Constantine, and would fain 


The Emperor gave him- 


be regarded as the Mareus Aurelius of the 
Later Empire. 
considered without a valid foundation in fact. 


Nor was his claim to he so 


Humanity, justice, and xelf-restraint were the 
qualities exhibited in his life and character. 
The government at once reicted from its down- 
ward tendency, and began to show signs of 
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vigor and virtue. The war wel Pe as 


prosecuted with more success thai at avy rime 
since the days of Coustantine. Great was the 
mistortune to the Empire when so prosperous 
a relgn was so suddenly cut short by the death 
of the sovereign. Iu 582 the Emperor died, 
and was sueceeded by the soldier Mavricr, 
whom he designated as heir to the throne. 
Avain the choice was a blessing to the 
state. The new Emperor had been disciplined 
in the army, aud bad greatly distinguished 
linmeself for valor and probity during the Per- 
sian war. After his accession his military re- 
nown wax heightened by suceesstul campaigns 
In the 


Mast he dignified the name of the Empire, 


nyainst the Avars of the Danube. 


even at the court of Persia, where he restored 
to the throne Chosroes 11., who had been de- 
posed ina revolution. An alliance was ettected 
between the king and his protector, and the 
eastern army could now be withdrawn to oper- 
ate in the West. 

Tt was an attempt of Maurice to carry the 
reforms already instituted in the eivil adminis- 
tration into the army that fed to bis deposition 
and death. The legions of the Danuhe, im- 
patient of salutary restraint, revolted under 
Puocas, one of the centurions, whom they 
proclaimed Emperor, and under whom they 
marched on Constantinople. When they neared 
the capital, a tumult arose in the city; for the 
moboeratie party there turned also against the 
virtuous Maurice, and joined with his enemies, 
The Emperor and his household fled to Chal- 
eedon. Phocas entered the city in triumph, 
and the Green faction of the hippodrome was 
avain in the asvendant. The Blues still ad- 
hered to the fortunes of Maurice, whose life 
Tn 602 
executioners were sent by Phocas to Chalee- 
don, were 
dragged from the sanctuary of Saint Antono- 
mus and put to death with an aggrayation of 


soon paid the torfeit of their support. 


and Maurice and his five sons 


cruelix. 
Great was the contrast between the virtues 
Phoecas 


was brutal and ignorant, regardless of law and 


of the late and the present Emperor. 
the despiser of virtue. His conduct in the 
administration of affairs was despotie and dewra- 


ding. If he spared the female members of 
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the family of his predecessor, the aet was 
capricious rather than merciftil, But Con- 
stantia, the loval widew of Maurice, could not 
forget the virtues of ber lord. With a pur- 
pose worthy of success she conspired against 
Phocas, but was taken and executed with her 
three daughters on the same spot where her 
husband and sons had perished. 

These eyents brourht abeut a reietion, 
The African le- 
gions, led by Heracuivs, exarch of that prov- 
The patri- 
cian Crispus, son-in-law of the Emperor, was 


which ended in a rebellion. 
ince, marehed on Constantinople. 
Between him and Herac- 


and forth. 
his palace, 


in the conspiracy. 
lius messages were passed back 
Phoeas was presently seized in 
stripped of his robes, clad like a peasant, 
thrust in a valley, and carried to Heraclius, 
by whom he was hehcaded. The African ex- 
areh was then, in the vear 610, inyited by the 
Senate and people to assume the dutics of 
government. With him the throne was shared 
hy his wife Eudoxia, and a new dynasty was 
thus established over the Eastern Empire. 
Meanwhile the Persian monarch Chosroes, 
offended by the murder of his patron, the 
Emperor Maurice, took up arms to avenge his 
death. The Persian banners were carried vic- 
torionsly from city. After the accession of 
Heraclius the conquest was continued to An- 
tioch, Cresarea, Damascus, and Jerusalem. The 
The 
tomb of Christ and the churches of Helena 
and Constantine fell into their hands, and were 


pillaged and destroyed. Ninety thousand Chris- 


latter city was stormed hy the Persians. 


tians were killed in the course of the campaign. 
A second Persian army advanced against Chal- 
cedon, and lay tor more than ten years almost 
in sight of Constantinople. For the time he- 
ing, the boundaries of the Persian Empire in 
the West were extended well-nigh to the limits 
reached by Cyrus and Cambyses, Suppliant 
embassies, sent by Heraclius to the Persian 
court, with disdain. The 
Avars of the Danuhe, still unsubdued, now 
renewed the war: and, so far as the admin- 


were dismissed 


istration of levitimate authority was concerned 
the limits of the Empire were suddenly almost 
contracted to the walls of Constantinople. 

In the midst uf the great emergencies by 


which he was pressed, Heraclius suddenly de- 
veloped the qualities of a soldier, In six sue- 
cessive campaigns he retrieved the honor ot 
the Roman name, North, east, and west the 
enemies of the Empire were thrust back to 
the borders, In order to meet the expenses 
of the expeditions, the already accumulated 
wealth of the church was borrowed with a 
promise of restoration at some future day. 
New levies were made, and the army enlarged 
proportionally to the dangers of the Empire. 
In the year 622 a great expedition was led 
against the Persians. Heraclius entered Cili- 
ela, and sueceeded in drawing the enemy into 
a veneral engagement, A fierce battle ensucd, 
in which the old-time valor of the Romans 
shone forth in its pristine glory. The Persians 
were disastrously routed, and the Emperor 
made his camp on the Halvs. In the follow- 
ing year he penetrated the heart of the #er- 
sian Empire, where city after eity was taken 


For 


nearly a year he disappeared from sight; but 


and province after province subdued. 


early in 624 his safety and continued successes 
were announced to the Senate. Soon after- 
wards a bloody battle was fought on the banks 
of the Sarus, in Cilicia, in which the Imperial 
army Was again victorious. The Emperer then 
continued his triumphant course thrcugh Cap- 
padocia to the Euxine, whence he returned, 
after three years’ absence, to Constantinople. 
In 627 the Persians, not yet satisfied with 
the results of the contest, again entered the 
field with an army computed at five hundred 
thousand men. Heraclius immediately ad- 
raneed to the fronticr, crossed the Araxes and 
the Tigris, and met the enemy on the plains 
Here was fought one of the 
greatest battles which had occurred since the 


of Nineveh. 
days of Julius Cresar, From the morning 
dawn to the eleventh hour the contest raged 
fiercely; but at the Jast vietory rested on the 
standards of the Empire. Heraclius followed 
up his triumph by the capture of Dastagerd, 
then the roval seat of Persia, filled with the 
The coffers of the 
Oriental monarch were emptied into the bags 
of Heraclius, and the latter then made his 
way to Ctesiphon. 

Great was the humiliation of Chosroes at 


treasures of the kingdom. 


the destruction of his eapital; but the stub- 
born king was little disposed to aceept the 
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was haunted with speeters that tient him 
with vengeance. Elis murdered broil _ host 
stood before him holding in a shadows jowda 


overtures of peace made by his victorious an- 
tagonist. 
yellow leaf, the aged monarch would confer 


Already falling into the sere and 
the crown upon his son Merdaza. But a mal- 
content element now gained the ascendant in 
the government, and in 62S Chosroes was 
seized and thrown into a dunveon. His 
eighteen sons were put to death betore his 
eyes, and he himself left to perish in prison. 
Hereupon a certain Sirors, son of a favorite 
wife of the late king, was raised to the throne, 
and with him a treaty of peace was presently 
concluded. 
murder of his father only eight months, and 


The new monarch survived the 
with his death the Sassanian dynasty, whieh 
had ruled Persia since the year 226, became 
extinet. 

As the reign of Heraclius drew to a close 
he designated his two sons, Constantine and 
Heraeleonas, as his suecessors; but they were 
directed to await the death of the Empress 
Martina. When Heraclius expired in 641 
Martina attempted to assume the government 
alone, but she was soon obliged to descend 
from the throne and hide herself in the palace. 
Constantine II. was then proclaimed Eim- 
peror, but after a reign of only a hundred 
and three days was dismissed by poison. Mar- 
tina reappeared to claim the throne, taking 
care, however, to exercise authority in the 
The jeal- 


ynsy of the Senate, as well as the suspicions of 


name of the surviving Augustus. 


the people, was now directed against the am)i- 
tious regent, and she was condemned to have 
her tongue cut out and to go into exile. 

The young Coystans IL, eldest son of 
Constantine ILL, was now recognized as Em- 
peror. 
dosius, he had him raised to the offiee of 


Jealous of bis younger brother, Theo- 


deacon in the chureh, thereby disqualifying 
him for the succession. Not satisfied, however, 
against the possibilitics of ambition, he alter- 
The crime 
was so monstrous, so unprovoked, that in 662 
the criminal was driven from the throne. He 
wandered into foreign lands, visiting Taren- 


wards had his brother assassinated. 


tum and Rome in Italy, and finally fixing his 


residence in Syracuse. Like Charles [X., he 


cup of blood, saying, ‘* Drink, brother, drink !” 
At lust Constans was killed in a civil tumult 
in Syraeuse, in 665, after a nominal reien of 
seventeen years. 


| As soon as the news of this event reached 
Constantinople, ConstantInE TV., eldest son 
of the late sovereign, was proclaimed as his sue- 
cessor, The young monareh received the name 
of Pogonatus or the ‘‘ Bearded.” Going to 
Syracuse he overthrew a pretender who had 
arisen there after the death of his father. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the new sovereign 
Was enthusias- 
tically eoutrasted with his father, he seon 
beeame embroiled in diffeulties, whieh eontin- 
His 


two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, organ- 


was reeeived with favor and 


ued during his whole reign of ten years. 


ized a dangerous conspiracy, but they were 
finally suppressed and captured. In the pres- 
enee of the Catholie bishops then assembled 
in the sixth general couneil at Constuntinople, 
the eulprits were at once disgraced and pun 
ished by the cutting off of their noses, 

In 685 Constantine TV. died and was sue: 
ceeded by his son Justinian IL. The young 
man, however, had few qualities requisite in a 
sovercien. His understanding was no more 
than commonplace. His intelligence rose te 
the level of being proud of his patrimony. 
He was of a ervel and passionate disposition, 
vindictive and revengeful, inflicting punish- 
ment rather from the Jove of it than from the 
ignominious motive of fear. For uearly ten 
years, despite the criminality of his reign and 
the consequent hostility of the people, he eon- 
tinued to disgrace the throne and persceute 
his subjects. At last, however, in 695, for. 
hearanee evased to he a virtue, and Leontivs, 


the popular general of the guards, headed an 
insurrection for the overthrow of the tyrant. 
Justinian was seized and dragged into the hip- 
podrome, where the people clamored for his 
life, but Leontius interfered in his behalf and 
The miserable 
Emperor was condemned to be cut off as to 


the sentence was modified. 
his nose and tongue, and to be banished to 


| "Partary. 


abt 


Notwithstanding his mutilation and dis- 
vrace, the exile still dreamed of a return to 
pewer. Nor were his hopes without a shadow 
of foundation. 


Inatus headed a revolt auainst Leontius, who 


Tn the capital a certain Adbis- 


hid been prochumed atter the downfall of 
Justinian, and Leontius in his turn was sub. 
jected to the sume punishment which he had 
inflicted on his predecessor. The successful 
rebel took to himeclf! the name of Tiberius, 
and he was reluctantly accepted by the people. 

The svmpathics of the citizens were still with 
the Tlouse of TLerachus, notwithstanding the 
erimes Which had been committed in its name. 
There look to 
the exile Justinian as a possible relief from 
the ills inficted by the nsurper. That de- 
throned monarch had now escaped from the 
khan of Tartary, and was hunting through 
the East in the hope of some protitable alli- 
Ue finally came back to Europe, where 


were some even who could 


ance. 
he made a league with the Bulgarians, to 
whose king, Terbelis, he gave his daughter in 
marriave. The confederates then marched on 
Constantinople. Ti- 
herius was overthrown, and Justinian again 
took the throne. 
ued in power, where his character manifested 


The city was besieged. 
For seven years he contin- 


some improvement. In vindictive fury against 
his old enemies, however, his passions hurned 
as fiercely ax ever. While returning home 
across the Euxine, though the ship at that 
moment was tossed in a fearfol storm, he had 
sworn an oath that not one of bis eneniles 
should escape with his head. He now re- 
newed his declaration. Leontius and Tiberius 
were dragged out into publie view and put to 
death with Their 
hunted dawn und executed. 


which malice and revenge could invent were 


torture. adberents were 


Every weapon 


freely used against those who had contributed 
to his banishment. To Stephen, captain of 
the guards, appropriately surnamed the sav- 


age, Wax committed the duty of exterminating 


| 
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those who had participated in the revolution 
of 695, 


against the inhabitants of the Chersonesus, who 


His anger was especially directed 


had insulted him during his banishment. 

But it was not long until these proceedings 
bore the legitimate fruit of an insurrection. 
The proyineial-, many of whom were the de- 
scendants of exiled families, found a leader ina 
certain Banbanes, surnamed Philippicus, who 
was proclaimed Emperor. The Imperial guards 
turned from Justinian and joined the insur- 
The Emperor soon found himeclf aban- 
doned of all. 


gents. 
Tn the year 711 his enemies 
Closed in upon bis palace, and he was struck 
He had lived without 
inercy to others, and now died without their 
His to whom he had 


looked as a successor in the Empire, fled for 


down by an assassin. 


regret. Young son, 
refuge to a church, but was pursued and 
killed. With his death the dynasty of Hera- 
ehus was extinguished, after having occupied 
the throne for a century. 

After the death of Justinian, the insurgent 
Philippicus reigned for two years, but in 718 
was assissinated in his chamber. Therenpon 
a certain Artemius, under the title of ANnas- 
rasivs IT., was elevated to the throne. Though 
having few antecedent claims to the Imperial 
authority, he began immediately to win by 
his virtues that recognition which he could 
never hope to attain according to the rules of 
legitimacy. But the spirit of insubordination 
and rebellion was now rife in the Empire, and 
a mutiny in the fleet soon robhed the state of 
a wise and prudent ruler. .Anastasius finding 
himself pressed to the wall by the mutineers, 
resigned the scepter to his antagonist, who was 
proclaimed as Tneopostusx IU. The latter, 
however, had in his temporary ascendeney no 
abiding root of strength, and after a brief 
reien of a few months’ duration, he was, in 
717, compelled to submit to the superior claims 
of Leo, the Isaurian, general of the eastern 
army. 


ROWE. 


CHoSrre Re tN Vitae 


ITH the ruler who now 
f} ascended the throne with 
the title of Leo TTL. beean 
The Em- 


peror’s preceding reputa- 


a new dynasty. 


tion was wholly military, 


and his elevation to the 
Imperial office must be referred to the partial- 
ity of the soldiers, Nevertheless his accession 
to power was hailed with the eeneral acelaim 
of the people. Such were his abilities that 
friends and toes alike were compelled to ac- 
knowledge the fortuitous wisdom of the army. 

Now it was that the Saracens, frenzied with 
religions zeal, blown up like a cloud of locusts 
from the south, settled before Constantinople. 
For two years the city was hesieged by Omar 
U., and it was falsely noised through the world 
that the Eastern Empire had been subjugated 
by a ealiph; but this premature alarm was 
soon quieted by the destruction of the Arab 
fleet, which was defeated in two engagements, 
and eonsumed by the Greek fire discharged 
from the armament of Leo. 

A great dispute now arose among the Chris- 
tian seets relative to the use of images in the 
The spirit of 
paganism had to a certain extent pervaded the 
thought of the Christian world. As the old 
statues of the gods were borne about by the 


churches and religious services. 


processions of their worshipers, so the efligies 
of the Christ and his mother, of the saints and 
the martyrs, were given a conspicuous place by 
the ecclesiasts of the early ceninries, and were 
received with devout adoration hy the wor- 
shipers. This questionable tendeney had heen 
criticised and opposed not a little hy the more 
zealous fathers of the ehurch, and in some 
parts of the Empire the use of images had 
been interdicted. Christendom beeame divided 
into two parties: the image-worshipers and the 
purists, who would maintain the simplicity of 
a spiritual faith withont the intervention of 
symbols, In many places the dixpntes waxed 


hot and violent. 
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ICONOCLAST S. 


The anti-imaye party hecame known as the 
Teonoclasts, or Image-breakers. The Emperor 
Leo himself was the head of the latter tie- 
tion. In 726 he published an edict tor the 
removal of the images from all the ehurches 
of the Empire. It was the bevinuing of ihe 
great strugele knuwn as the War of the [von- 
oelasts, with which Christendom was distracted 
for a hundred and twenty years. The great 
leaders of the image-worshiping party were 
Germanns, patriarch of Ccnstantinople, John 
of Damascus, and John Chrysorrhoas, in the 
East; and Popes Gregory TL. and IL., in the 
West. 

In the vear 752 a great council at Rome 
condemned the Iconoclasts. The Emperor sent 
an army into Italy to enforce his edict; but 
the resistanee of the Italian cities was so stub- 
born that the expedition resulted in nothing 
except the transfer of the exarchate of Ra- 
venna to the kingdom of the Lombards. Even 
in the East, where the ediet was more favora- 
bly received, there were many places where 
The Pelopon- 
nesus aud the Cvelades refused to honor the 


the opposite doctrine prevailed. 


proclamation of Leo; and even in Constanti- 
nople a serious rebellion was organized by the 
image - worshiping party. The protessors in 
the Imperial schools and the scholastic classes 
generally opposed the Iconoclasts, and for this 
reason the probably slanderous report was 
spread abroad that the burning of the Con- 
stantinopolitan library was the work of the 
Emperor. It was at this period, and owing to 
the unfavorable reception of his edict in Italy, 
that Leo now transferred Greece and Illyria 
from the spiritual dominion of the popes, and 
attached those countries to the ecclesiastical 
estates of the patriarehs of Constantinople. 

In the latter years of the reign of Leo the 
Empire was again greatly disturbed hy the 
A certain adyen- 
turer named Trees, claiming to be the son 


agvressions of the Saracens. 


of Justinian H., appeared on the seene and 
received the support of the Mohammedans as 
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the rival of Leo ITE. 
the purple and made a magnificent entry into 


The pretender put on 


the city of Jerusalem; but Leo seems not to 
have been greatly disturbed by the apparition 
of thisshadowy Empcror on the eastern horizon. 
More serious by far was the invasion by the 
Arab general, Solyman, who, in 739, led an 
army of ninety thousand men Into the territo- 
ries of the Empire, Having penetrated into 
Asia Minor he was met by the army of Leo 
and defeated in a great battle in Phrygia. 
Solyman then retreated into his own domin- 
afier this event the 


ions. In the next year 


Empire was afilicted with another earthquake, 
which cast down many cities and shattered 
the walls of Constantinople. After a success- 
ful, though troubled reign of twenty-four 
years, Leo died calmly in his palace in the 
year 741. 

The next to wear the Imperia! purple was 
Constantine V., son of Leo, and surnamed 
Copronms. He hegan his reign by renew- 
ing the war on the images; nor were his pro- 
ceedings marked by that kind of zeal which is 
tempered with knowledve. Such was the vio- 
lence of his policy in the destruction of the 
effigies and his bitterness towamls that half 
Oriental and halt-artistie taste wn) in? eom- 
bined to fill the churehes of Christendom with 
the images of saints and virgins that the his 
torians of the opposing party have blackened 
his name with all the unspeakable yoeabulary 
of contumely and hatred. Nor does it appear 
that the charges which are heaped upon him 
of eruclty and cissoluteness were wholly un- 
just. 
siderable abilities, whose success both in peace 


He was, however, a sovereign of econ- 


and in war was such as to merit for him a 
better fame. Tle was a patron of public 
works, and among other enterprises added to 
the prosperity of the city hy the restoration of 
anaqueduct. Tle appears, too, to have had some 
eare tor the untortunate. To him two thou- 
sand five hundred ¢ ptives owed their return 
to liberty. Several cities in Thrace were re- 
peopled by colonization. In the field he com- 
manded in person, and though his success asa 
conyueror was but moderate, yet in the East 
he maintained the frontier of the Empire 
against the Persians, and on the Danube vin- 
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dicated the Roman arms in conflicts with the 
barbarians. 

In the year 775 Constantine died and left 
an undisputed succession to his son Leo TV. 
The latter took to himself the surname of 
Whezar, a title assumed in honor of’ his mother, 
who was the daughter of the Khan of the 
Khazars. While thus offering respect to his 
barbarian mother he chose for himself an Athe- 
nian wife named Trené, who, by her beauty 
and accomplishments, added greatly to the 
reputation of her husband's court. The reign, 
however, was brief and inglorious, but not 
uneventful. In her marriage vows Trené was 
obliged to abjure the worship of images, but 
she still at heart retained her zeal for the 
religious party with which she had heen afHil- 
jated. In 780 Leo TV. died, having provided 
in his testament that his wife should hold the 
regency dnring the minority of his son Con- 
STANTINE VI., whom he named as his snecessor. 

As soon as Trené was freed from the Impe- 
rial restraint of her husband she undertook 
the restoration of the images. In 7&6 she 
called a council of the church to consider the 
question of restoring the efligies of Christen- 
Jom. Tins assembly, however, was interrupted 
in its sessions, but was reconvened at the same 
This time a de- 
cision was reached declaring that the vener- 


place in the following year. 
ation of images was conformable alike to the 
doctrines of Scripture and the teachings of the 
fathers. 

The Iconoclasts, deeply humiliated at this 
defeat, undertook the recovery of their intlu- 
ence by making the prince Constantine, then 
sixteen years of age, the champion of their 
cause. He was induced to renounce the re- 
eeney of his mother, and to enter into a plot 
for her banishment. But the Empress was 
vigilant, and the scheme was defeated. In a 
short time a mutiny oceurred among the Ar- 
menian guards, and Irené was driven into the 
solitude of the palace. Constantine VIL was 
then proclaimed Emperor; but the dethroned 
mother, unwilling that the fires of personal 
ambition should be put out, plotted against 
the life of her sovereign son. In 797 a band 
of assassins rose upon him in the hippodrome, 


but he eseaped alive, and fled into Phrygia. 
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| the age, and especially by the Greeks. The 


Pretending ignorance of the couspiracy 
against him, Irené joined the Emperor abroad, 
and persuaded him to return: but on ap- 
proaching the city they were, aceording to 
preconcerted arrangement, met by ciissuries, 
who seized him and shut him up in the palace. 

A council of state was now convened, and it 
was deereed that Constantine should be for- 
ever incapacitated for the throne by the loss 
of his sieht. Ilis eyes were accordingly put 
out, and Trené held undisputed sway for a 
period of five years, The court became splen- 
did under her patronage. The Empress was 
driven in state through the city in her golden 
chariot, drawn by four white horses, and at- 
tended by a band of patrician eunnehs. One of 
these, the treasurer NICEPHORUS, treacherously 
conspired against his benefactress, and was 
himself seeretly invested with the insignia of 
Empire. 
of the palace, and Nicephorus was crowned in 


His co-conspirators gained possession 
the chureh of Saint Sophia. Irené was seized 


and sent into banishment in the island of 
Leshos, where, reduced to penury and eom- 
peed to maintain herself by spinning, she 
The usurpation of Ni- 


cephorus was recognized by the Senate, and 


died within a year. 


the Isaurian dynasty was at an end. 

The charaeter of the pew monarch was such 
He 
is represented as a hypocrite, ingrate, and mi- 
ser; nor were these odious vices in any wise 


as to make him abhorred by the people. 


redeemed by great taleuts or manly exploits. 
His reign of nine years was marked with dis- 
asters and humiliations. In a war with the 
Saracens the army of the Empire was van- 
quished; and in a eontliet which presently 
ensued with the Bulgarians a still more ruin- 
ous defeat was inflicted. 
was killed, and his son Sravracivs received a 
wound, of which he died after a reign of six 


Nicephorus himself 


months. In the mean time his sister Procopia 
had been married to Micnarn [., who now 
ascended the throne, and reigned for the brief’ 
space of two years, 

The abilities of thix prinee as a ruler were 
of a low order, and his reign was barely re- 
deemed from contempt by the masculine valor 
and ambition of Procopia. These qualities in 
woman, however, were poorly appreciated by 


suldiers were little disposed to obey or even 
| respect a female commander. So creat was 
the displeasure on the Thracian frontier that 
the army mutinied and marched on the capital 
with the purpose of dethroning both the Em- 
The spirit of Michael, 
however, was not of a temper to maintain su- 
premacy by foree and bloodshed. When the 
Insurgents approached the city the patient 


peror and the queen. 


soyereivn, though backed by the clergy and 
the Senate, went forth and delivered to the 
inutineers the keys of the city and the palace. 
An aet so unusual and magnanimous half’ re- 
won the loyalty of the soldiers, and the Em- 
perer who could abdieate in order to avoid the 
destrnetion of human life was permitted to re- 
tain his own and his sight. 

| The crown of the Emperor now fell to LEo 
| V., surnamed the Armenian, who at that time 


He it was 
who had lately commanded in the Bulgarian 


was general of the Asiatic army. 


campaign which resulted so disastrously to the 
arms of Nicephorus. Nor was the suspicion 
wanting that the disaster inflicted by the bar- 
barians was partly attributable to the conni- 
vance of Leo, who was willing that the 
Emperor shonld be destroyed to make way for 
himself. An Asiatic prophetess had already 
foretold that Leo should wear the purple, and 
the prediction was now fulfilled. The new 
Emperor was a soldier by profession, and the 
methods which he emploved in his government 
were military and exacting. In religious mat- 
| ters he espoused the eause of the Iconoclasts, 
but his opinions were so inconstant and change- 
ful as to gain for him, at the hand of the 


church father, the epithet of the Chameleon. 


It appears that the soothsayers of the East 
had included with Leo in the prophecy of 
greatness a certain other general named Mr 
CHAPL, and surnamed the Phrygian. On com- 
ing to power Leo remembered his companion 
in arms, and heaped upon him the favors of 
the court. But the ambitious Phrygian, in 
whose ear the eall of destiny had already 
sounded, was dissatisfied with favers shown 

He accord- 
ingly conspired to overthrow his benefactor 


him by one greater than himself. 


and usurp the throne of empire. Len was 
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wart ot the intended treachery, but at first 
refused| to eredit the charges minde avainst his 
friend. Atterwards, however, atiection turned 
to resentment, and Michacl was condemned to 
be burned alive. The 
Christmas day, but the Empress Theophano 
prevailed on her hushand not to profane the 


exceution Was set for 


sacred anniversary by the execution ot a 
criminal. The sentence was accordingly sus 
pended, and the respite cost. the Emperor 
his Hite. On Christmas day the adherents of 
Michacl. clad in the garments of priests, were 
adinitted with the procession which went to 
sing matins in the chapel vf the palace. They 
had swords hidden under their cloaks; and 
when the Emperor joined the services, the as- 


sassins fell upon him with their weapons. Leo 
bravely defended himself with a wooden cross 
until he was overpowered and slain. The sue- 


cessful prisoner was thereupon proclaimed Em- 
peror, with the title of Michael I. Ife re- 
ceived the surname of the Stemmercr, on 
account of a detect In his speech. So sudden 
was his transfer from the convict’s dungeon to 
the throne of the Empire, that for several 
hours he reigned as Czesar hefore a smith 
conkd be found to break the fetters from his 
legs. The reign, which lasted for nine years, 
added no vlory to the state, and the vices of 
the reigning sovereign disgraced the annals of 
the eourt. 

Soon after the aecession of Michael II. a 
certain Thomas, also one of the old veterans 
of the army of Nicephorus, undertook to 
snatch the eruwn from the head of the wearer. 
He brought an army of eighty thousand mer- 
cenaries and barbarians from the banks of the 


The 


Emperor, however, successfully defended him- 


Tigris, and Jaid siege to Constantinople. 


self and an army of Bulgarians, now in 
friendly allianee with the Empire, came to the 
resene of the city. An attack was made upon 
the camp of Thomas, and his forees were ut- 
terly routed. Tle himself was taken prisoner 
and delivered over to Michael, who ordered the 
hands and fect of the rehel captive to be 
ehopped off. 


blood at every extremity, was mounted on an 


The mutilated body, dropping 


ass and borne through the city amid the jeer- 


ing multitude. Meanwhile a fate had been 
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prepared by which the crown descended to an- 
other, Betore his death, Constantine VI. had 
siven to Michael UL. lis daughter Euphrosyne 
in marriage. No children, however, were born 
of the union, and the mother was obliged to 
he content with an adopted son, Taropmits. 
The latter in the year 829 succeeded Michael 
on the throne. 

From the first, the new sovereign was in 
But 
his suecess in war was by no means such as to 


favor with the zealots of the church. 


warrant a military reputation, By his own 
contemporaries he was very properly surnamed 
the Unfortunate. In five 
the Saracens, he gained no more than dubious 


‘ampalgns avainst 


triumphs, and at the last was disastrously de- 
teated. _In- his civil: administration, also, he 
The cruelty 


of the age was intensified in the breast of the 


was neither fortunate nor wise. 
Emperor. His methods of punishment were 
such as might be well pleasing to the vindie- 
tive rage of an Oriental despot. Happy was 
the offender who ecseaped with the simple In- 
fliction of death. 
cers of the vovernment, fallen under some 
suspicion of disloyalty, were dipped in boiling 
piteh or burned as a public spectacle in the 
The base and ignoble rabble 
applauded the justice of the sovereign from 
whose unspeakable eruelties they were them- 
selves exempted only by their obscurity. 

On the death of this tyrant in the year S42, 
the government was intrusted to the regeney 


Many of the principal offi- 


hippodronie. 


of the Empress Theodora during the minority 
of her son, Micnar. IIL, then less than five 
years of ave. .\s had happened in the ease 
of every preceding reign when the influence 
of woman was predominant in the Imperial 
court, the eause of the Image-worshipers was 
now revived and made triumphant. The Ieon- 
oelasts were suppressed or exterminated. Dur- 
ing her reign of thirteen years the images were 
restored to their places in the ehunrches of 
Christendom, More wise than Irené, the Em- 
press Theodora sought not to perpetuate her 
own power hy the destruetion of her son. When 
he arrived at aye, his mother quietly retired 
from the responsibilities of government, and 
sought refuge in the solitudes of private life. 

The new sovereign ascended the throne ur 
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der auspicious circumstanees, but his character 
was such ax to forbid the prosecution of those 
great enterprises on whieh the prosperity of a 
state depends. His theory of life wax that of 
indulgence and pleasure. Like Nero, he would 
distinguish himsclf as the champion of amiuse- 
ment. 
based in its tastes as was the ancient capital 
of the West. 
ested in the sports of the hippodrome. 


Constantinople had now become as de- 


The people were chictly inter- 
The 
two factions of the eireus were multiplicd to 
four. Michael himself aspired to be the vreat- 
est ehariot-racer of the Empire. Ile assumed 
the insignia of the Blues; while the other 
habitués of the hippodrome were divided among 
the rival badges. 

Tired at length of this Imperial folly, the 
degraded Emperor devised for his own and 
the amusement of the capital a profane mock- 
ery direeted against the religious faith of his 
countrymen. .\ mountebank impersonated the 
patriareh of Constantinople. Twelve other 
characters were assumed with equal disregard 
The ceremonials of the 


The 


to dignity or decency. 
ehureh were performed in caricature. 
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REAT was the energy dif- 
fused into the government 
by the usurper Basil. Un- 
der the Maeedonian dy- 
nasty, there was a revival 
of prosperity. The strong 


hand and liberal patronave 
of the monarchs gave eneouragement and sue- 
cess to those enterprises by which the glory of 
both the Roman and the Greek name was re- 
stored to some degree of its former luster. 
True, the Emperor might not elaim the repu- 
Still 
the army was augmented in numbers and im- 


tation which springs from warlike deeds. 
proved in diseipine. The suecess of the Impe- 
rial arms over the Saracens in the East was 
so marked as to make the Empire a thing to 
be dreaded again by the Mohammedan zealots. 

Tt was, however, in the conduct of civil 


99 


0 


tis) 


de tor clei. 
ing eups, and a disvusting mixture of 6 9. car 


sacred vessels of the altar were 


and mustard was passed around aimiony (he 
drunken communicants as the holy secrete ut 
of the church. The consequences of this dix- 
gusting protinity were scon apparent in. the 
alienation of the people fron the sovercivn. 


A conspiracy was organized, headed hy Basu. 


J., surnamed the Macedonian, and in S67 
Michael TUL. was assassinated in his own 
ehamber. 


The chief eon-pirator at once assumed the 


purple. Tle was a native of Adrianople, and 
in his ebildhood had heen sold into slavery by 
the Bulvarians, Afterwards being Hberated, 
he took serviee in the army, and was suhze- 
quently adopted as a son by a wealthy matron 
named Danielix. Us ambition rose with the 
occasion. Ile was introduced at court, and 
obtained the favor of Michael IIf., whose dep- 
osition and murder he afterwards contrived as 
above narrated. 


of his victim, he ereeted churches in his honor, 


Tn order to placate the manes 


and ordered them to be dedieated to Suint 
Michael! 


Dy NASI. 


affairs that Basil I. displayed his abilities most 
strikingly. 
the Eastern Empire, the Greek language had 


By this epoch in the history of 


gained a complete ascendency over the Latin 
It 


beeame necessary that the levislation and laws 


as the speech of the court and the city. 


of the Empire should be translated into the 
prevailing tongue. The great body of legal 
lore produced in the era of Justinian—the In- 
stitutes, Pundeets, Code, 
trusted to a commission of scholars, digested 


Novela—was now in- 


in forty Books, and translated into the lan- 
guage of the Greeks. Great aud well-merited, 
alxo, was the reputation of Basil as a builder. 
The Basilica of Constantinople, so grandly 
completed during the subsequent reigns, must 
witness to the energy and architectural taste 
of the reigning Emperor. 

On the death of Basil I. in the year &6, 


106 CNT, ELT So Chiiobe 
the crown was conferred in jointure upon his 
two Iino Vi. Anexaxprer. The 
former, who was the eldest of tour brothers, 
Ve was hon- 


Sons, and 
was practically the sovereign. 
ored with the title of the Philosopher, though 
ueither his talents nor his learning were such 
as to have entitled other than a king to a 
natwe xo honorable. The name of Polygqyaceus 
mizht have been better deserved; tor in de- 
spite of the doctrines of the church which in- 
terdieted a third marriage aud anathematized 
a tourth, Basil celebrated successive marriages, 
The first thiece 
unions were fruitless of children, but the con- 


to the seandal of his. times. 


cubine Zoé presented her Jord with a son, 

With more decency than orthodoxy the 
Emperor then desired to legitimize is offxpring 
by a marriage er post fueto. This, however, 
was strennously forbidden hy the patriarch 
Nicholas; and when the Emperor, over-anx- 
jous for a lawful heir, persisted in his purpose, 
he was excommunicated, The authorization 
of the marriage, however, was obtained from 
the ehureh of Rome, and Nicholas was driven 
into exile. But such was the influence of the 
litter that after the death of the Enaperor he 
was recalled frem banishment, proudly reds- 
serting the doctrine of the church against sne- 
cessive qiarrlages. The very son, in) whore 
interest Basil had xo stoutly contended, was 
oblived, after his accession to power, to yield 
aun implied acknowledgment of his own Wlevit- 
imacy by avreeing to an ediet coudemnatory 
of fourth niarriaves. 

In the year OTL the son of Basil and Zoé 
was aeknowhdeed as Emperor, under the tithe 
of Coxspantixne VIL We reeeived the name 
ot Porpharoqenitus, or“ Born-in-the-Purple. 
the quone being given tram the porphyry reoi 
in the Byzantine palaee in which the children 
At the death of 


Wis dither the bey was bat sin years of age, 


af the Emperors were bari, 


til Gt wos dered qeeessary that the reyil 


cien bonld be sapported Iw one stroneer than 


Panne: |b Lis uniele NTexgueder was nevord- 
Mi cise Vie tide of Atastus aiid assb- 
hie TA th Vote primers dn the covern- 

\ Ving paete cabee was qumade  resert 

Wee vine the rita ve her son: and even this 

jenties tat ve seen at tov the Tm- 
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perial spriz, a council of seven, likewise bear- 
ing the name of regents, was appointed for the 
ostensible purpose of watching ever the inter- 
ests of the state, but in reality to use and 
abuse the prinee aecording to their interest or 
ambition. 

The condition of the government under this 
system of management soon became so deplor- 
able as to call tor A de- 


in) Romanus Lecapenus, 


a heroic remedy. 


liverer was found 


then commander of the army and flect on the 
Danubian frontier. Learning of the condition 
of aflairs at the capital, this brave and popular 
officer sailed into the harbor of Coustantineple, 
and was hailed as the liberator of the people. 
3y an ediet of the Senate he was honored 
with the title of Father of the Emperor, and 
Was authorized to restore order in the state. 
Tle was also raised to the rank of Ciesar and 
Auvustus; and in the year 914, having prown 
weary of playing sovereign in the name of 
another, he assumed the purple under the title 
of Romanus [For twenty-five yemurs he cou- 
tinned In the exercise of sovereizn authority, 
and suecceeded in raising bis family to the dig- 
nity of a dynasty. His three sons, Christo- 
plier, Stephen, and Constantine VIII, were 
promoted to the same honor with their father. 
Porphyrogenitus was, at the same time, de- 
waded to the fifth rank among the princes of 
the Empire. He lived in studions retirement 
and amused himeelf as a scholar and artist. 
During the continuance of this multiplex 
sovereignty Christopher, the eldest son of Ro- 
manus, died; and his two brothers presently 


Tak- 


ine advantage of the noonday hour, when all 


made a conspiracy against their father. 


stranvers were excluded from the palace. they 
entered the apartments of Tonnies with a 
hired Dand, seized the Emperor, put on him 
the gartuents of a monk. carried him away to 
am ished in the Propoutis, and left him in the 
hands of a community of religions zealots. 
The conspirators, huwever, eained little by 
their exploit. The public asind turned sud- 
The two disloval 
princes were seized and herne away te the 


dently te Porplivrogenitus. 


same iskuid where they had deposited their 
father. The old’ Ciesar met them at the beaeh, 


and with a sarcasm net te be mistaken offered 


ROME, 


to share with them bis reyal food, con-istiue 
of radishes and water. Constantine VIE, now 
in the fortieth year of his nominal reien, was 
called from his retirement to be, in reality, 
Emperor of the East. His reign continued 
tor fitteen years: but his temper was Jittle 
snited te the stormy arena ot public atttirs, 
and, leavin the management of the vovern- 
ment to the Empress Helena, he sought the 
more congenial task of edueating his son, In 
the vear 959 he died, net without the susp 
elon of poison, and left the erown to his heir, 
Romaxcs UW, 

This prince, now in his twenty-tivst vear, 
Was suspeeted of having contributed to his 
father’s death; but that eriminal event must 
be referred rather to the wickedness of Theo- 
phano, the wife of Romanus, who was willing 
to eo up to the Timperial seat over the dead 
body of her husband's father, The Emperor 
himself, however, was a ruler insensihble ta 
the opportunities of vreatness, His ignoble 
ambitions ran to waste on hunting aud the 
cireus, while the government was left to his 
ministers. The ehief distinction of his brief 
relun was due to the deeds of his two gener- 
als, Nieephorus and Leo, who waved sueeess- 


At Jast The- 


ophano wearied of her commonplace Jord, and 


ful wartare with the Saracens. 
gave hima cup of poison, She then procured 
the proclamation of herself as regent during 
the minority of her two sons, afterwards Basin 
Tl. and Coyxsranxtine EN, 

The wicked Empress, however, had ne held 
upon public contidence. Soon discovering the 
uneertain tenure of a throne obtained by the 
darkest erimes, she sought to make her present 
To this 
husband = the 
The latter 
was one of the must remarkable characters of 


rank secure by a popular marriage. 


end she ehose for her second 


brave eeneral Nrckrmorts Pirocas. 
his age. He combined ii himself the dispesi- 
tions of a soldier and a monk. Thonelt vreatly 
distinguished asa warrior, be chose to wear a 
He fasted, Ue wlepred 
the priestly idiom and deelared with denbrtal 


gown of hair-eloth, 


truthfwness his wish ta retive from the ain- 
avemeut of the state tor the solitary plesa-urc- 
of the cloister. Tle had heen commander o’ 


the Oviental armies. but having gained the 
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OO 
ascendency over the ova olen plety 
did not prevent hint trey) teceha Con- 
stantinople and declaring his coilusiu sath the 
schemes of the Empress. He woe der lired 


Angustus in the year 865, but the popularity 
which had been evoked Tw his religions zeul 
soon disappeared when the ciseovery  wa- 
niule that le was at bottem a miser and hype- 
crite. — Nevertheless, Mieephorus condueted 
well the business of the state. His old-time 
ekill and bravery as a general were exhibited 


The 


revenues were carefully hushanded and applied 


yearly iu contests with the Saracens, 
to appropriate uses. The existing houndaries 
of the Empire were weil maintained, and the 
martial spirit of the people considerably re- 
vive by the warlike deeds and recurring 
trimmphs of the Emperor. 

Meanwhile the event was coutrived by 
whieh NMieephorus was to lose hoth crown and 
life. Next to himself the ablest general of 
the castern army was an Armenian named 
Jou Zouseces, aman of stunted bodily statnre 
hut hereie pmrposes, After aiding in the ele- 
vation of Nieephorus to the throne Zimisees 
was deprived of his command, and but for the 
intercession of the Empress, with whom he was 
a favorite, he wonld have deen driven into 
exile. By her influence, however, he was re- 
tutned In a subordinate office near the court. 
Tt was not Jone until an intrigue was concocted 
between Theophano aud himeelt to dispose of 
Nivephorus and take the throne for themselves, 
Th 960 the Emperor was murdered in his 
palace, and as sean as his gory head was ex- 
hibited out-ide Jolin Zimisees denned the pure 
ple and had himself proclaimed as ruler of 
the Teast. 

The coronation of the new Emperor was 
the cession of a strange seene on the “fey i> of 
the elareh of Saint Sophia, There the juutri- 
arch oof Constantinople amet the sovercion as 
he was entering and denuuded that the wicked 
rd Tetiolile Pinpress should he forever de- 
Sait 


Rinperor death te vomply with the 


erected suid dismissed) from: the prilace, 
Wars thie 
Jemand, pereetsing that he himself might soon 
Nevher 


wits he dwilline to add te his awn popularity 


be nedlded to the list of her vietins. 


hy the deorudation af) the despised Pipress. 
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Theophano was aceordingly driven into exile, 
and the pubhe demand for vengeance was 
appeased, 

It was well that Zimisees was possessed of 
military experience and ability as a come 
mander, The enemies of the Empire were 
buay on all the borders. The barbarians were 
active on the Danubian frontier, and the ever 
hostile Saracens renewed their aggressions from 
The Emperor took the field in 
person and in two great campaigns overcame 
While 
on his expedition into Syria, the Emperor ob- 
served that the better part of the lands in 
those provinces was occupied by favorite cu- 


the south-east. 


the Russians and the Moehamimedans. 


nuchs, who, from time to time, had heen re- 
warded by the court. Deeply wax he offended 
to the worthless and 


thus promoted above the brave captains ol the 


OE indolent creatures 
He openly expressed his contempt for 
the possessors of the Syrian estates. ‘Is it 
for these,” said he, ‘‘ that we have fought and 
eonquered? Is it for these that we shed our 
blood and exbaust the treasures of our people?” 


army, 


On returning to Constantinople the Emperor 
continued to question the righteousness of 
heaping honors on the most worthless para- 
sites of the court. But the agitation cost him 
his life. He died under the suspicion of 
poison. 

In the mean time the two lawful Emperors, 
Basil 11. and Constantine UX., sons of Roma- 
nus IT. and Theophano, had grown to man- 
hood. For some time, however, they were 
held from the rightful assumption of authority 
by the minister to whose hands their education 
had been intrusted. He would fain persuade 
them that the proper life for youth was the 
life of pleasure, and that the burdens of state 
rested properly in the rugged hands of the 
middle-aged and the veteran. The elder prince, 
however, was less suseeptible to these blandish- 
ments, and resolved to assert his authority. 
The officious minister was disposed of and 
Basiz IL. proclaimed. The new sovereign at 
onee entered upon an ambitions career. In 
several expeditions against the Saracens— 
though he had little experienee in the seience 
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or practice of war he gained repeated victo- 
ries and maintained the boundaries ot’ the im- 
Still 
on the north-eastern frontier. 


more decided were lis suecesses 
There the Bul- 
garlans, once again in arms, were decisively 


pire. 


overthrown and their kingdom subverted—an 
event which Gibbon reckons the most Important 
triumph of the Roman arms since the days of 
Belisarins. 

The conquests of Basil, however, were, ac- 
cording to the judgment of his eountrymen, 
robbed of their glory by the rapacity and av- 
arive of the vietor, The faults of his early 
education appeared in his eonduet, and his 
reputation was clonded by the imputation of 
Tt had been the folly of his teach- 
ers to leave him uninstrueted in those great 


nieanhess, 


wets and sciences which humanize mankind. 
Tle was ignorant of the laws and usages of 
the Empire to the extent that law-makers and 
Jaw-breakers were about equally respected. 
Like Nieephorus Phocas, Basil made up in 
The 


chief aim of the minister who had bad him in 


religious zeal what he lacked in culture. 


training in boyhood was to give his pupil an 
abnormal charge of piety at the expense of 
intelligenee. So when Basil grew to maturity 
and became Emperor, he put the monastic 
hahit of hair-cloth under his robes and armor, 
and did penance like a hermit. Tle imposed 
on himself the vow of continence, and for the 
sake of his irritable conscience denied himself 
of meat and wine, In his old age his relig- 
lous fervor led him to undertake a crusade 
against the Saracens of Sicily, but present de- 
erepitude and imminent death prevented the 
exeention of the purpose. He died in the 
year 1025, and left the imperial diadem to his 
brother, Coxsrantine IX. The latter had 
already held the title of Augustus for sixty- 
six years, and now the dignity of Emperor 
was added for three years longer. The two 
brothers together occupied the throne for three- 
seore and six years, but the epoch is obscure, 
and the records of their reign present fewer 
points of interest than do those of any other 
equally extensive period in the history of the 
Empire. 
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© PEN Ea SS 


ITH the of Con- 
stantine EX., in the year 
1028, the Macedonian dy- 
nasty ended, Neither of 
the last two rulers left a 


death 


son. Of the three daugh- 
ters of Constuntine the 
eldest, named Eudocia, took the veil, Theo- 


dora, the youngest, refused the joys of mar- 
riage; and Zoé, the second, became, at the age 
of forty-eight, the wife of Romanus IIT., sur- 
named Argyrus, who ascended the throne in 
1028, and reigned for six years. Like the mother 
of Hamlet, Zoé had not become discreet with 
She 


Paphlagonian named Michael, with whom she 


age. became infatuated of a certain 
presently plotted to destroy her husband. 
Romanus was poisoned to make reom for a 
scandalous marriage between his murderers. 
Nevertheless the people submitted to the out- 
rage, and the husband took the throne under 
the title of Micnarn TV. 

The new sovereign was haunted by the 
recollection of his crime. He was a victim of 
epilepsy, and his conscience and his discase 
Not so, 


This insen- 


soon combined to destroy his mind. 
however, with his brother Jory. 
sate eriminal had been a participant in the 
assassination of Romanus TY., and atter that 
event had become the power behind the throne, 
in which relation he enjoved with secret satis- 
When his 


brother's intelligence expired, he himself came 


faction the fruits of his deeds. 
in to direct the afthirs of state. He induced 
the Empress Zoé to adopt his son, and the 
latter was presently, through the same influ- 
ence, raised to the rank of Emperor, with the 
title of MicHaen VY. 
into exile—a thing, at the first, not ungrateful 


The Empress was driven 


to the people; but very soon a rection set in 
against the usurper of the throne, and not 
only Zoé but also Theodora—the latter from 
her monastery—was recalled. Michael was de- 
throned, and the two ayed sisters were eiven 
the seat and dignity of Imperial dominion. 


Ne 


out 


E. OF THE CONINENT. 
After two months, however, Theodora avain 


retired from the world and Zoe, now at the 
ave of sixty, was married to CoxsTANTINE X., 
surnamed Monomuchus, a dissolute personage 
atHicted with the gout. 
on in the Fmperial masquerade until the Em- 


However, he tottered 


press died and left him to settle the succession. 
The friends of the old) Macedonian faimily 
again put forward the claims of Theodora, and 
after the death of Monomachus that venerable 
maiden princess was a second time promoted 
to the throne. After a peaceable reign of 
nineteen months she was persuaded by her 
ministers to name as her successor a certain 
decrepit general, who in 1056 succeeded her, 
with the title of Micttann VI. and the surname 
of Stratioticus. He reigned but a single year 
In the 
course of the preceding twenty-eight years no 


and ended without an achievement. 


fewer than twelve sovereigns had occupied the 
Imperial seat, and the disgraces of the Empire 
had far outnumbered its rulers. 
The choice of the halfterazy old man, 
Michael VI., to the Imperial office was  bit- 
' terly resented by the army. To sce an ancient 
saintly spinster, assisted by a company of im- 
heeile eunuchs, bestowing the Imperial crown 
on an epileptic grasshopper in whom desire 
had tailed, was more than actual soldiers could 


They 


gathered seeretly in the Chureh of St. Sophia 


be expected to bear. They mutinied. 
and chose Issac Comsesxts as their chief. 
They then retired to the army in Phrygia to 
Bye 


sinvle deteat the forces of Michael were anni- 


maintain his cause in honorable battle. 


hilated and himself reconverted into a monk. 
In the year 1057 Commenus was raised to the 
throne with universal applause and the title 
of Isaae FE. 

The aecession of this Emperor marks an 
The 


new sovereign, however, was a man of feehle 


epoch of revival in the Eastern Empire. 


health. and after attempung tor two years to 
bear the burden of the government he resizned 
the crown to his brother John, but the refusal 
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of the latter to aceept the supreme authority 
frustrated the Emperors plaus, and the choice 
of a successor fell upou CoNsTANTENE Deucas, 
au adherent of the Commenian dynasty. In 
1050 Tse retired to a imenastery, and there 
passed the few reminiine months of his lite. 
Constantine XT. began Ids reign by having 
his thaee Michael VI7., Adronieus I., 
and Constantine NH. all equally honored with 
the title of \uenstus. 
father dicd and the Empress Eudocia assumed 


POLIS, 
After a few vears the 


the government in the interest of her sons. 
But she also, within the year, chose a second 
hushand, who was raised to the throne with 
the name of Romances TnoGenes, His reign 
occupied a period of four years (1067-1011) 
and was not uneventful. 

Now it was that the Tureoman tron-forgers 
of the Altais began to press against. the Em- 
pire which they were destined ultimately to 
subvert. To beat hack these terrible warriors 
Diogenes undertook three great campaigns in 
the East. The 
beyond the Euphrates. 


Turks were torced to retire 
The Emperor's next 
work was the deliverance of Armenia froin 
Tureoman domination. Here, however, for- 

ALP ARsLAN, the 
Turkish sultan, bore down on the Greek army 


tune turned against him. 


with forty thousand of lus fierce horsemen. 
Romanus was taken prisoner, but was given 
his hberty on condition of paying an enormons 
ransom. The Emperor then returned to his 
own borders, where he learned that his author- 
itv had been renounced and the terms of his 
camitulation disclaimed by the government at 
With great difficulty he col- 
lected a smal) part of the indemnity which 


Constantinople, 


had heen promised to Alp Arslan, and this 
The Tureo- 


man, however, disdained the tribute, and de- 


sum was faithfully transmitted. 


termined to punish, not Diogenes, indeed, but 
those who had refused to ratify the terms 
granted to and hy an Emperor of Rome. 
Vainly did Diogenes now seek a restoration 
to power. His wite had heen sent to a mon- 
astery. John Comnenus, who had once refused 
the crown for himself, reippeared on the scene, 
and induced the Senate to proclaim his three 
nephews joint soverrigns. Romanus undertook 
to support his claims by force, but was de- 


feated, taken, robbed of his eves, left to die. 
Then Micnarp VIL. reigned tora brief season, 
but his character aud conduct were such as to 
induce a mutiny in the army, headed by two 
generals, both named Nieephorus. Michael 
was obliged to resign, and the scepter passed 
into the family of John Comnenus. 

This able and ambitious prince had a house- 
hold of eight children, 


tinguished were Isaac and Alexius. They were 


The sons most dis- 


valiant soldicrs, as well as princes among the 
Comucni, As Jong as Michael retained the 
When the 


Nicephori came into power the young princes 


throne they were his supporters. 


were intrusted with the army: but learning 
that they were undcr ban of suspicion, they 
raised the standard of revolt. The elder 
brother invested the younger with the purple, 
and marched against the capital. The guards 
were won over. Michael found refuge in a 
monastery, and ALENXIUs ascended the throne, 

The time had now come when the history 
of the Western Empire was about to be re- 
peated, or at least paralleled, in the East. On 
every side the borders of the Byzantine domin- 
ion began to be broken in by extraneous assault. 
From Persia to the Mellespont, all around the 
eastern horizon, the victorious Tureomans hung 
in a dense cloud, which blazed with the contin- 
The out- 
line of the Crescent already lay like a hnge 
and eminous shadow across Asia Minor and the 


uous lightning of religious frenzy. 


.Eyvean. 

Out of the ominous West another glare of 
light shot up angrily from the camp-fires of 
the Normans, and the low mutterings of dis- 
quieted barbarism rolled along the frontier 
of the Dannhe. 
sea-beds of Western Europe were shaken, and 
the Crusaders rose from the earth! The fiery 
host rolled away to the east, and Constanti- 
Such was the con- 


Then of a sudden the very 


nople lay in its pathway. 
dition of the estate which Alexis inherited. 
In the midst of great perplexities and dan- 
gers the Emperor showed himself a sovereign. 
The administration was purified; the discipline 
of the army improved; new leaders thrown to 
the front; new statesmen called to the coun- 
cil. Notwithstanding the first shocks and agi- 
tations to which the Empire was subjected, 


ROME.- 


Art 


and science flourished more than since the 


the fabric stood fast, and was improved. 
days of Justinian. Even while the restless, 
halfbarbarous Crusaders were pouring through 
the capital, devouring like locusts whatever 
they could reach, the Emperor outwitted the 
leaders, playing the part of Reynard in the 
Kinedom of the Beasts. 

Rarely, indeed, has a ruler had a more dif- 
fieult task to perform than that imposed on 
Alexius by the Crusaders. The great horde 
of savyaye fanaties, wrought to the highest 
piteh of frenzy, must be conducted through 
the city, entertained, and dismissed without 
offense or manifest resentment. .Alexius ecar- 
ried the turbulent host through his elegant 
capital as one might bear a populous hornet’s- 
nest throngh an assembly of guests, and de- 
posited his charge sately in) Asia Minor. 
There his friends and the Turcomans might 
fight it out! 

For thirty-seven years Alexius held the 
He warded 
off his foreien foes, and quelled or pacified 


throne of the Eastern Empire. 
domestic enemies. Not for generations had 
the palace yielded so healthful a moral odor. 
In the Emperor’s household art and science 
His daughter Anna became the 
brilliant biographer of her father, and was 


flourished. 


recognized as an equal by the philosophers of 
the city. 
House was established in favor, insomuch that 


The reputation of the Comnenian 


the hereditary principle was again cheerfully 
recognized as the law of the succession. 

In the vear 1115 Alexius died, in the hon- 
Tt was the 
purpose of the Empress Irené to confer the 


orable exteem of his countrymen. 


sovereignty on her daughter Anna, above 
meutioned, to the exclusion of her brother 
Joun. Notwithstanding the favor in which 
the princess was held, the public sentiment 
against the rule of woman was so strong as to 
demand the elevation of the male heir. Nor 
was the candidate for Imperial honors—alheit 
diminutive in stature and of ungainly per- 
son—unworthy in ability and ambition to sit 
in the seat of the Cesars. The gentle satire 
of the people was appeased when they had 
conferred on the Emperor the name of Calo- 


Joannes, or the Handsome John. In mental 
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qualities, at least, the i pithet bplas 


priate as it was ironical when 1 | » bis 
person, 

To the shame of the Princes. Ain ~le 
yielded herself’ to be the tool of a couspiiwy 


which aimed as high as her brother- ite 
Deteeted in her treason, and disgraced by it, 
she was spared by the injured severeign, who 
hy this act of elemeney still more endeared 
himself to his subjects. Nor was his amia- 
bility more conspicuous than his courage. In 
several campaigns he drove back the aggres- 
sive Turcomans from the Bosphorus and the 
TIellespont, and gave to Asia Minor a period 
of repose from the violence of the Mohamme- 
dans. He also interested himself in promoting 
the erusades, and thereby gained a vreat name 
among the Latins and other Western raees gen- 
erally, A strange accident was that which, 
after a reign of a quarter of a century brought 
to a close the eareer of John TH. Eneaging 
in a hoar-hunt in the valley of Anazarbus, he 
was accidentally and fatally wounded with a 
Ife died 
in the year 1145, and was suceeeded by his 
son, SLANUBL. I, 


poisoned arrow from his own quiver. 


The new Ennperor, the younger of the two 
sons of John the Handsome, added to his 
father’s virtues and talents a pleasing address, 
a magnificent person, and popular manner. He 
occupied the Imperial throne for thirty-seven 
years, and did as much as an able sovereign 
might to stay the ravaves of those blind forces 
which were consuming the remnants of ancient 
civilization. Around nearly the whole fron- 
tier of the Empire—in the region of the Taurus 
in Hungary, in Italy, Egypt, and Greece, as 
well as on the Mediterranean—Manuel stood up 
like a hero against the elements which gath- 
ered and broke upon his borders. Though 
bred in the luxury of the court, the Emperor 
became inured to the hardships of the camp 
and the field. 


his iron nerve, and invulnerable constitution, 


Sueh were his bodily strength, 


that like the great Crusaders he heeame a per- 
vonal terror to the foc. He was the Ceeur de 
Lion of the East, wielding a Ianee and wear- 
ing a buekler that the degenerate could not lift. 
Rayinond of Toulouse, sumamed the Hercules, 
acknowledged the superior strength of Manuel. 


ie 

The victories of the Imperial arms in the 
age of the Comneni partook of the nature of 
personal triumphs. They resulted more from 
individual prowess than from strategie skill. 
Tt was the peculiarity of the crusading times 
that man strugeled with man. 
unable to generalize, makes a personal enemy 


The fanatie, 
of his foe. The Emperors of the Comnenian 
dynasty, and notably Manuel I., imbibed some- 
thing of the adventurous and heroie spirit of 
the times, even to the extent perhaps of neg- 
lecting to gather the politieal fruits of victo- 
ries won in the field. After gaining so many 
successes over the Turks as to entitle him to 
the name of eonqueror, the Emperor finally 
lost alin a great disaster whieh befell his 
aris in the mountains of Pisidia. His army 
was ruined, and himself a prisoner was obliged 
to aceept the gift of his life at the merciful 
hands of the Sultan of the Turks. 

Tt has been remarked by the profound Gib- 
bon that the character of Manuel I. presents 
in its military and civil aspeets one of the 
strangest contrasts in history. While in the 
field he made war with all the vehement fe- 
rocity of Godfrey of Bouillon or the Lion- 
He 
alike of the cares of state and the beauties 
of peace. 


ended, and he had returned to Constantinople, 


heart of England. seemed unmindful 


But when his campaigns were 
one might discover in his hearing no further 


Tle then devoted 
himself with assiduity to the business of the 


trace of the military hero. 


government and the smaller cares of life im 
the palace. He even indulged in refined Inx- 
uries and pleasures, giving his winter hours to 
games, and his summer days to the delightful 
relaxations of his villa on one of the isles of 
In the year 1181, he died 
after a suecessful and vlorious reign, and the 
crown descended to his son ALexIUs I., then 


the Propontis. 


a youth but ten vears of age. 

Tn less than two years the government of 
this stripline was overthrown by Andronicne, 
son of Isaac Comnenus, whose previous life had 
Dur- 


ing the reign of Manuel he had been impris- 


been filled with romance and adventure. 


oned for twelve years under suspicion of dis- 
loyalty. He had lived as an exile, both at 
the palace of the sultan and the court of the 


| lachians 
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| Duke of Russia. When Manuel died, the 
youth and inexperience of bis successor, and 
the disorders whieh immediately ensued in the 
government, gave excellent opportunities to 
the ambitious Andronicus to lay hold on the 
scepter, An insurreetion opened the gates of 
the eity; the people were elamorous for a 
ebange from the foulish boy whe occupied the 
throne, and ANpRoNIcUs was crowned in the 
nudst of acelamations. Alexius was degraded 
and presently strangled with a bow-string, 
while his mother Maria was exeeuted on a 
charge of treason. 
The government of the new Emperor was 
a eompound of vieious vigor and virtuous en- 
The spites and animosities which had 
been nursed during his exile found free vent 
on his accession to power. 


ergy. 


The assassination 
of Alexius was followed by the murder of his 
Many of the nobles fled into dis- 
tant parts, and seattered the seeds of insurree- 
In the third year of the reign of An- 
dronieus, his government was subverted by 
Tsaac ANGELUS, deseended from the great Alex- 
ius through the female line. The people gladly 


adherents. 


tion. 


exponsed his claims, and in 1185 he was seated 
op the throne. The miserable Andronicus was 
abandoned by his friends, seized by his ene- 
mies, suspended by his feet between two pil- 
lars, and brutally beaten and stabbed to death 
by the infuriated multitude. 

The change of sovereigns was hardly for 
the better. 
more appropriately surnamed from one of the 
other worlds. His government proved to be as 
weak as his character was despicable. He was 
precisely the kind of a prince to accelerate the 


Isaac, the Anyel, would have heen 


ruin of the Empire. On all sides the evidences 
of disintegration became alarmingly evident. 
The island of Cyprus was seized by a kinsman 
of the Emperor, and was reeovered by Kiehard 
Ceur de Lion, only to be bestowed on the 
House of Lusignan. The Bulgarians and Wal- 
in achieved their 

A Bulgarian prinee named 


rose revolt and 
independence. 
Joannices obtained the throne of the new king- 
dom and was recognized by Pope Innocent TI. 

In the vear 1195 Isaac Angelus was de- 
posed hy his brother, ALEXrvs, also surnamed 


Angelus. Fraternal affection put out the eyes 
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Drawn by Gustave Dore. 
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of the dethroned monarch and sent him away 
to live on bread and water in the solitude of 
a tower, 
was spared by Alexius, and was presently 


The youthful son of Isaac, however, 


borne away in an Italian ship to the iskuad of 
Sicily. The youthful exile was reecived with 
favor by Pope Innocent and Philip of Suabia, 
king of the Romans. Nor were hopes want- 
ing in the breast of the voung .Alexius that 
the western chivalry, then gathering at Venice 
for another crusade, would espouse his cause 
and restore him to the throne ef the usurper 
Angelus. To them he accordingly promised 
that in case of their replacing the scepter of 
the Eastern Empire in his bands he would 
heal the schism between the Greek and Latin 
ehurehes, and that the 


knowledge the primacy of the pope of Rome. 


former should ac- 
The proposals were cordially accepted by a 
majority of the crusaders, and a considerable 
army of French and Venetians was transported 
to Constantinople. The city was besieged by 
land and sea. In a fierce assault the banner 
of the republic of Venice was planted on the 
rampart of the capital of the East. During 
the night following the first assault the Em- 
peror, having collected ten thousand pounds 
of gold, ignominiously fled from the capital 
and sought refuge in Thrace, On the morrow 
the nobles, learning of the sovereign’s flight, 
went hastily to the tower where the blind 
Isaac was confined and humbly besought his 
favor. The perseented old man was restored 
to hix throne and the embraces of his son. 
Under the auspices of the Latin warriors 
Alexinus was crowned with his father in the 
church of Saint Sophia. 
ata and Pera were assigned as the quarters of 
A large 


The suburbs of Gal- 


the French and Venetian armies. 
sun was paid to the soldiers for their services 
in restoring the rightful monarch.  Alexius 
employed the Marquis of Montferrat to lead 
him in pursuit of the fugitive Angelus. The 
city was intrusted to Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders, who with his own army and a Freneh 
contingent was to maintain the existing order 
during the ahseuce of Alexius. 

In a short time, however, the zeal of the 
French pilgrims led them to set fire to a syn- 
agovue, which they incidentally discovered. 


' 
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A creat fire broke ont, and news than fifteen 
A 
breach was thus opened between the Coustan- 


thousand persons had to fly for their Lives. 


tinopolitans and their alliex,and when Atexius 
returned to the city he hardly knew whether 
the French 
capital were to be more dreaded. 


crusaders or his enemies in the 
The Latin 
leaders in the mean time became arrogant, 
and demanded that the Emperor should fulfill 
his promises. When be would gladly have 
done so he could not; for the religious preju- 
dices of the Greeks were now thoroughly 
aroused, and they resented tumuituously every 
syiuptom of subordinating the Eastern to the 
as the head of the anti- 
Roman party in the city appeared a certain 
Ducas, nicknamed Mourzoufle, on account of 


Western chureh. 


his shaggy eyebrows. He, having gained the 
confidence of Alexius, seized his person, and 
put him to death. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the deposi- 
tion and murder of the Emperor had been 
accomplished in the interest of the crusaders, 
the latter, unused to such business as the ele- 
vation of assassins to the throne, hotly resented 
the bloody deed, and resolved to dethrone the 
murderer. They accordingly began a second 
sieve of the city. Finding the land defenses 
to be impregnable, they made a final and sue- 
cessful assault from the side of the harbor. 
The rampart was taken. A disastrous fire 
broke out, reducing to ashes all the struetures 
in a large part of the city. The rest was pil- 
laged; for nothing could restrain the avarice 
ot the fierce soldiers of the West, Hberated 
among the treasures of the luxurious eapital. 
A procession of the people bearing crosses and 
images came out to supplieate the forbearance 
of the conguerors, and to tender the submis- 
sion of the Empire to the crusaders. 

Tt now remained for the victors to dispose 
of the dominions which had fallen into their 
hands. 
members, -ix from the West and six from the 


To this end a commission of twelve 


ast, Was appointed, and with this body was 
lodged the choice of an Emperor. It was 
agreed that the Byzantine Empire should he 
divided into four parts, over one of which the 
Emperer shonld reign, while the other three 
shoult be assigned to the Venetian doge and 


aah 
the barons of France. Phe feudal principle 
was introduced, and it was stipulated that the 
Venetians and the French lords should do 
homage as vassals to the sovereign of the East, 
who was still to be regarded as the head of 
Christendom. A further item in the scttkement 
was that which required that the Emperor and 
the patriarch of Constantinople should not both 


be chosen from the same nation. 


CEE ie Te So I brs 


Ee the 
ment of the Latin dynasty 
The 
Empire was narrowed to 
ot the 
whieh it had at least mem- 


was establish- 
ny Constantinople. 


one-fourth limits 


inally maintained for cen- | 
turies. The better portion of the remainder tell 
to the Venetians, whose commercial enterprise 
was at once revealed along the whole coast from 
Ragusa to the Bosphorus, Macedonia was 
asstoned to Bonifice, marquis of Montterrat, 
who established his capital at Thessalonica. 
The leading crusaders were rewarded with yva- 
rious provinces, which were distributed to them 
by lot, and mutually exchanged until most 
were satisfied. 

In the mean time Mourzoufle and Alexius, 
hoth fugitives from the revolution, made com- 
mon cause in the futile scheme of recovering 
what they had Jost. The latter was presently 
taken and sent into Italy, while Mourzoutle was 
eaught by the Latins and hurled down headlong 
from the summit of the column of Theodosius. 
Fortunately for Alexius and for his posterity, 
his daughter had been married to a military 
hero named Theodore Lasearis, who after the 
eapture of Constantinople had fled to Anatolia. 
He made his head-quarters at Nice, asserted 
his anthority as a prince of the Empire, called 
around him an army of adventurous spirits, 
and overran a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor. On the FEuxine a second principality 
was established hy another Alexius, a lineal 
descendant of the honse of Comnenus, who 
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On the meetiny ot the electors the choice 
of Emperor tell on BaLpwry, count of Flan- 
ders. He was accordinuly, in the year 1204, 
solunnly invested with the bmperial insignia 
and raised to the throne of Constantine. In 
pursuance of the plan of settlement, the eleec- 
tion of patriarch went to the Venetians, and 
Thomas Morsini was raised to the highest dig- 
nity in the church of the East. 


IAAT EN ISSN AS Ts: 


fixed his capital at Trebizond. A third pro- 
vineial empire was organized out of Epirus, 
sEtolia, and Thessaly by a certain Michael, 
who reigned over their principality as a mili- 
tary chieftain. 

The Grecks chafed not a little under the 
Latin dynasty.  Erelong the opportunity 
John, king of the Bulya- 
rians, himself an ardent Romanist, sent an 
embassy to Constantinople to congratulate 
Baldwin f. on the suceess of the Latin cause 
and the consequent renovation of the Eastern 
world, 


‘ame for a revolt. 


The envoys were surprised to find the 
Flemish Emperor reigning after the manner 
They were instructed to 
say to King John that he must himself touch 


of his predecessors. 


with his forehead the footstool of the throne 
if he would he at peace. 

The Bulgarian brooded over the insult. He 
conspired with the Greek malcontents to over- 
throw the government. When the Imperial 
army had heen eondueted into Asia Minor by 
Count Henry, the Emperor's brother, an in- 
surrection broke out with sudden violence. A 
Bulgarian army marched rapidly to the aid of 
the insurgents. Baldwin went forth with his 
forces to besiege the rebels in Adrianople. On 
the way thither he was attacked by the Cuman 
nomads, who defeated the Latins and took the 
Emperor prisoner, Te was carried away into 
Bulzaria. 

After a year, Connt Henry, brother of the 
captive sovereign, was raised to the throne. 
Gradually the knights of the West, who had 
constituted the chief prop of the Empire since 


ROME. TELE ATEN Dyas ys. 


the establishment of the Latin dynasty, dropped 
away, leaving the new Emperor to his own re- 
He proved not unequal to the tasks 
imposed on the imperiled erown. 


sourees. 
Tn the mean 
time the conduct of King John, ot Bulgaria, 
had led the Greeks again to prefer a refined 
They supplieated 
the Emperor’s favor, and being forgiven, leit 
their barbarous ally to retire in disgrace to- 


despot to a zealous savage. 


wards his own kingdom. He was presently 
stabbed in his tent, and the Empire was treed 
from the menace of his sword. 

In the year 1216, Henry died, and was sue- 
ceeded by his sister YOLANDE, wite of the Count 
of Auxerre. Her husband sailed to the East 
to join her at the coronation, but he was seized 


While 


the proclamation was suspended awaiting his 


by the Epirotes, and died in prison. 


arrival, a son was born to the Empress, who 
received the name of Baldwin. But to avoid 
a long minority, an elder son of Yolande, 
named Ropert, was ealled to the throne, who 
from 1221 to 1228 supported as well as he 
might the tottering fubrie of the Empire. It 
was during his reign that the remaining Asi- 
atie provinces of the Imperial dominions were 
swept away by the conquests of John Vataces, 
the successor of Theodore Lascaris. 

When the Emperor Robert died, Baldwin 
was as yet but seven years of age. The Latin 
barons eonsidered it unsafe to intrust the scep- 
ter to hands so feeble, and called upon the dis- 
tingnished erusader, JouN or Brienne, to as- 
sume the government. It was provided, how- 
ever, that his second daughter should he married 
to Baldwin, and that the latter should, on reach- 
ing his majority, be raised to the throne. 

Soon after the settlement of the government 
an alliance was made between Vataees and 
Azan, the king of Bulgaria, with a view to 
the capture of Constantinople. They attaeked 
the eity by land and sea, but the Emperor 
John went forth and seattered their forees. 
In 1256, the sovereign who had so ably sup- 
ported the Latin dynasty died, and his son-in- 


= 
=I 


Jaw came to the throne wil i Bawp- 
win UU. 

On all sides the limits of the Ene were 
narrowed and narrowing. Between Vatsecs 


on the east and Azan on the west it appeared 
that the Imperial dominions would be crushed 
out of existenee. During the twenty-five year~ 
in which the throne was lield by Baldwin U. 
the menaces of the neighboring states were 
constant aud In 1255 Vataeces was 
snecveded by his von Theodore, who, after a 
busy reign of four years, left his bovish heir, 


anyry, 


the Prince John, to the care of Micnarn Pata 
The latter was one of the 
most able and far-sighted statesman of his 
times, a Greck by birth, and in rank a noble- 
man. 


OLOGUS as regent. 


Tt was agreed hy the council of the 
late king that both John and Michael should 
be proclaimed; but on the day of coronation 
the first place was given to the latter, while 
the former was reduced to a subordinate rela- 
tion, with Pakeologus as his euardian. 

The new sovereign, as soon as he found 
himself in possession of ample power, began to 
mature his plans for the capture of Constauti- 
nople and the restoration of the Greeks to 
their lost dominion. In the spring of 1261 a 
division of troops under command ot Alexius 
Strategopulus was sent across the Hellespont 
into Thrace to attack the Latins. The people 
of the eountry, sympathizing with the invader, 
joined his standard until the army was sweHed 
to twenty-five thousand men. With a chosen 
body of troops Alexius pressed on to Constan- 
tinople, reached the capital in the night, 
gained possession of the Golden Gate, and 
before the Latins were aware of the danger, 
rose in the midst of the city. Baldwin fled to 
the sea-shore and boarded a Venetian galley. 
The Latin Empire perished more suddenly 
than it had arisen, Within twenty days Mi- 
ehael Palologus entered the city. The Frank- 
ish barons followed in the flight of Baldwin, 
but the great mass of the Latins remained in 
the city and were undisturbed. 
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Y this revolution the cap- 
ital of the East again tell 
to the Grecks, The change 
was hailed by that people 
asan event most glorious; 
by the Eastern powers, as 
the greatest disaster. Pa- 


LEOLOUUS set diligently at work to reorganize 
the Empire and to establish his faily in the 
succession. To this end he associated with 
himself his son ANDRONICUS, who for nine 
years bore tae title of Augustus jointly with 
his father, and then for the long period of 
forty-six years reigned alone. 

No sooner was the expulsion of Baldwin 
Il. known in the West than the cause of the 
fallen monareh was espoused hy Pope Urban 
[V., who advised a crusade against the Greeks, 
The same poliey was pursued by his successor, 
Pope Gregory X., and so formidable a front 
was set against Paleologus that he determined 
to be veeonciled with the church of Rome. 
He accordingly sent ambassadors to Italy to 
tender his compliance with the demands of 
the Holy Father in all matters at issue be- 
tween the East and the West. Then did the 
pope grow tender towards the returning prod- 
igal of Constantinople. To that city were 
soon despatched the pope’s nuncios to further 
the work of union, but their presence there 
excited the animosity of the Greeks, who 
never consented to the primacy of the Western 
Chureh. The rebellious ecclesiastics were ac- 
cordingly excommunieated by the irate pope, 
and the sword of Michael suspended over their 
But neither coukl the Emperor coéree 
his subjects, nor would the papal power be sat- 
isfied with less. Finally, Martin IV., tired of 


heads. 


what he considered the lukewarmness of Mi- 


chael, added him to the list of the excluded, 
and when the Emperor died his son ANDRO- 
wicus, in extraordinary zeal for the Eastern 
revival, denied him the rites of Christian 
burial. 


The Tureomans now beeame once more ag- 


The armies of the Em- 
pire had, in the mean time, been recruited 
from the Western provinces of the ancient 
dominions of Rome, and were commanded by 
Roger de Flor. He with his Catalans and 
Portuguese confronted the Turks, and inflicted 
on them two decisive defeats. The rough 
soldiers, however, became as terrible to the 
Greeks for whom they battled as to the Turks 
against whom they fought. 


gressive and terrible. 


Roger was enticed 
to Adrianople, and assassinated in the pres- 
His followers then 
rallied on the Hellespont, and Andronicus 
pleaded eagerly for peace. Time and again 
his forces were defeated; nor is it likely that 
he could have maintained himself much longer 
but for the quarrels which broke out among 
the Catalan chiefs and led to their abandon- 
ment of the country of the Propoutis. 
Following the example of his father, An- 
dronieus associated with himself in the govern- 
ment a son destined to be his successor. This 
was the prince MicuarLt, The latter in like 
manner had Ais son, named ANDRONICUS, after 
the grandfather, recognized as Cesar; so that 
for onee there were three Augusti, represent- 
ing as many generations, reigning as contem- 
poraties. Of the three the father, Michael, 
was the first to die; and for once the Empire 
presented the scene of an aspiring stripling 


ence of the Empress. 


contending with a superfluous grandfather for 
the throne. The period from 1521 to 1328 
was ocenpied with the civil wars between the 
elder and the younger Andronieus, in which 
at the last the youth triumphed, and by the 
capture of Constantinople beeame sole sover- 
eign of the new contracted dominions of the 
East. The grandfather gave over the struggle 
and was converted into the good old monk 
Anthony. 

Meanwhile on the ruins of the great Mon- 
eul dynasty of Asia, founded in the twelfth 
century by Genghis Khan, and by him ex- 
tended until it surpassed in geographical area 
any other political dominion ever established 
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by man, had arisen, after the death of Kublai 
Khan, the empire of the Corasmin or Ottoman 
Turks. These brave and warlike Asiaties had 
made their way from the north-east mio West- 
ern Asia, and the more adventurous chieftains 
pressed forward into Syria, where they fell 
upon the Moslems and eaptured the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. Some of the invaders then entered 
the service of Aladin, sultan of Teonium, 
and out of this branch of the race sprang the 
Ottoman line of sovereigns. The head-quarters 
of the Turks were established at Surgut, on 
the river Sangar. Here they were ruled for 
fifty-two years by Orthogrul, who left his do- 
minions to his son OsMAN, or OTHMAN, founder 
of the Ottoman Empire. He added to the 
genius of a soldier the skill of a statesman. 
The circumstances of his situation favored the 
establishment of a great politieal power in 
Western 


Tureomans had perished. 


The Seljukian dynasty of 
The ruins of the 
Greek Empire lay seattered through Asia 


TABIAs 


Minor. Othman had the zeal of a new con- 
yert to Mohammedanism, and the fire of con- 
quest was kindled on the altar from the torch 
of the Koran. 

In the year 1299, Othman began his career 
as a conqueror by an invasion of Nicomedia. 
His wars were continued almost incessantly 
for twenty-seven years, and it was only in the 
last year of his reign that his son Orchan 
succeeded in the capture of Prusa, the more 
modern Boursa, thereby establishing on a firm 
basis the Ottoman suecession. Prusa became 
the capital of the rising empire. 
a college, and a hospital were founded, and 
the head of Orchan appeared on the coins of 


the new kingdom. 


A mosque, 


It was during the struggles, already nar- 
rated, between the elder and the younger An- 
dronicus that Orchan was enabled, almost 
without opposition, to possess himself of the 
province of Bithynia. The Turkish domin- 
ion was thus, between the years 1526 and 
1339, spread out to the Bosphorus and the Hel- 
lespont. Owing to the political relations then 
existing between the Greeks and the Turks, 
the latter—hbeing the extinguishers of opposi- 
tion in Asta Minor—were regarded in a 
friendly light by the former. Soliman, the 


son of Orehan, was invited 1 with 
a body of ten thousand horses ist the 
Emperor in the Bulgarian wii. 1) ‘user, 
however, to procure such aid thi | liuiss it 


The Tink: were 
They established a 
colony in the Chersonesus, and continued to 
The friendly rela- 
tions between the two raees were hroken off; 


when the service was ended. 
little disposed to retire. 


hold a fortress in Thrace. 


but hostilities were for a while suspended. 
The warrior Soliman was killed by a fall from 
his horse, and his father, the sultan, is said 
to have died of gricf on the tomb of his son, 

In the vear 1560, the Turkish throne was 
oceupicd by Soliman’s brother, Amurath T., 
who reigned for twenty-nine years. He con- 
tinued the aggressive policy of his father and 
grandfather. The Turkish banners were cars 
ried triumphantly through Thraee as far as 
Mount Themus. 
ropean capital of the Ottomans, and the walls 
The 
great Empire of Constantine had narrowed 
almost to a span. The capital city stood like 
The Em- 
peror, Foun Parszoioatrs, trembled in the pres 
ence of the sultan, and frequently obeyed his 
summons. 


Adrianople beeame the Eu- 


of Constantinople were already in sight. 


an island in an oeean of hostility. 


Tt was at this epoch that that famous hody 
of soldiery, known as the FANIZARTES, was or- 
ganized. Amurath demanded ax a reeompense 
for his serviecs to the Emperor that the latter 
should contribute a division of troops for the 
defense of the straits between Europe and 
Asia, A band of Christian youth, educated 
in religion and disciplined in the camp, was se- 
lected for this purpose. They reeeived the 
name of Yenyi Cheri, or new soldiers, the ap- 
pellative being easily corrupted into Janizaries, 
Such was the origin of that celebrated body 
of euards whieh, like the preetorians of Rome, 
was destined to beeome the terror of all East- 
ern Europe. 

In the vear 1889 Amurath I. died and was 
sueeeeded hy his son BAgazeT, surnamed the 
Lightning. His reign of fourteen years was 
almost wholly oceupied with military expedi- 
tions. 
that 


from Angora to Erzeronm, 


Such were the successes of hix arms 
the Ottoman dominions were extended 
Anatolia was sub- 


pA 
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ducd and added vo the Mmpire,  Ufaying im- 


pored tribute on the Servinns and Bulyvarians, 


he crossed the Danube and penetrated Molda- 


viag Nearly all the remuining territery of 


the Eastern Enipire was strippediaway, Carry- 
ing his banners tute Tungary, the kingdom 


The 


knights of France and Germany rallied for 


of Sigismund was shaken to its borders. 
the defense of Europe. An army of a lun- 
dred thousand men, resembling a host of eru- 
saders, was gathered at Nieopolis, Such was 
their fiery valor that they declired themselves 
able to uphold the falling sky on their lances. 
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Jobn. The successor ot Constantine did as he 
was bidden. 

The reign of Pakeologus terminated with 
his life in the year 1391, 
alleged Greek Ennpire descended to his son 
MANUEL, who occupied the throne until 1425. 
The Ottoman now looked {rom every side over 


The erown of the 


the walls of Constautinople. The dominions 
of the Emperors of the East were contracted 
to the walls of the city. 


recovering a portion of his lust dignity, Man- 


In the vain hope of 


uel, hard pressed by the Turks, who now de- 
manded that the blind Jony should reign in- 
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Russia. 


Nevertheless they were besten inte the earth 
hy Bajazet and his Turks. 

AM this while, for a period of thirty-six 
years, the Emperor, olin Pukeoloeus, looked 
the Ax 


thoneh conquest were uot sufficiently calamit- 


on and saw rin ool dis dominion. 
ous, the Ensperor’s eldest) son, Andronicus, 
heemne a tridter aud) conspired with Sauzes, 
the son of Amurath, to overthrow the govern- 
ments of their fithers. The sultan, liowever, 
discovered the plot tu) punished Sauzes by 
putting out his eves. Te then demanded that 
Pakeologus should inthet a like retribution on 
both Andronicus aud lis boy, the infant prinee 


stead of his brother, yielded the throne for the 
time to the sightless prince and repaired to the 
eourt of France. There he besought supplies 
of anen and money wherewith to restore his 
fortunes. uel efforts, however, were fruit- 
less. The sultan was little satisfied with his 
puppet, the Eniperor Jobn, and demanded 
that Constantinople should be surrendered to 
himself. Nor is it doubtful that the final 
catastrophe would then and there have been 
precipitated but for the apparition in Asia of 
another conyucror before whose mighty wind 
Bajazet himself was only as a shakeu reed. 
For now came the great Mongol warrior, 
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Timour, or TAMERLANE. He was a descend- 
ant of Zenzhis Khan, born near S:umarcaud, 
where his fathers had ruled a tribe of ten 
thousand nomads. Early in lite he became a 
vaptain, and after successfully defending and 
extending the borders of his country he was 
made an Emperor of the Tartar race, and 
beean his career of foreign eanquest. In a 
series of thirty-five vietorious campaigns he 
placed on his head no fewer than twenty-seven 
erowns. Far and wide through Persia, Tar- 
tary, India, and the West he cumied his tri- 
umphant banners until he eame in contact with 
the Ottoman Empire of Bajazet. At this time 
the forees of Timour are said to have num- 
bered eight hundred thousand men, while the 
army of the sultan was four hundyed thousand 
strong. The Tartar came on through Arme- 
nia and laid sieve to Angora. Bajazet, who 
had gone forth to meet his foe on the border 
of his dominion, returned to the relief of the 
eity, and in 1402 a terrible battle was fought 
Baja- 


zet fled, was captured, put into an iron caye— 


hetore the walls. Timour triumphed. 


so runs the tradition—and borne about, a spec- 
The kingdom of Anato- 
The whole country from 


tacle of the victory. 
lia was subverted. 
the Ganves to the sBezean was subjugated by 
the great Tartar Emperor. 

Thus it was that by the impact of a greater 
foree upon the Empire of the Ottomans the 
downfall of Constantinople was postponed for 
half a century. 
the sienal for the return of Manuel to his 
eapital and the deposition and banishment of 
the blind John. 
policy of aidiny in the restoration of the Otto- 


The overthrow ef Bajazet was 


The Tanperor adopted the 


man power to a certain degree of influence. 
To this end he gave encourazement to Moham- 
med, the sou of Bajazet, who, in his turn, 
forbore to disturb the dominions of his ficud ; 
but after the accession of Amunari IT. the 
project of capturing Constantinople was vigor 
ously renewed. In the year 1422 an chorus 
army of Thrks was sent against the itv. A 
sieve of two months ensued, but the rumypurt- 
proved to be impregnable, and Aamrath wes 
presently recalled to Boutsa to suppress a revolt 
that had broken out in his own eapital, in-t- 


gated by the Creeks. 9 By his retirement 


38] 


another respite wax gained tor 4 


vhost of the Eastern [mpire. 


Waivering 
The Emperor 
Manuel died in 1425 and was sneeeeded hy 
Joun PantwoLtoacs IT. 

The influence of the Purk was now se pre- 
dominant that he was able to exact of the new 
sovercizn wn annual tribute. It was only a 
question of time when the force of Greek sov- 
Mean- 
while the papal power in the West still sought 
to reunite the divided menibers of the church. 
The pope Eugenius [V., dissatisfied with the 
procecdings of the Council of Basle, sought to 


ereivnty would be brought to an end. 


distract that body from its purposes by send- 
ing an invitation to John Paleologus IL. to 
visit Italy, to which country the eouncil was 
to be removed. In 1458, the Emperor, ae- 
companied by Joseph, patriareh of Constanti- 
nople, visited Ferrara, where the council was 
in session. For a season the project of a re- 


nnion between fhe Eastern and Western 
churches was retarded; but finally, in a new 
eonvention of the prelates at Florenee, the 
work was consummated, and on the 6th of 
July, 1438, in the cathedral of Florenee the 
Aet of Cnion was promulgated. The joy of 
Western Christendom was great; but Constan- 
delivered trom the 
tihtening clutches of the Turk. 

Ii was believed by the zealots that the in- 


flhenve of Rome would now he sufficient to 


tinople was not thereby 


seeure a general rally for the salvation of the 
éity of Constantine from the menace of the 
infidels. But any result- that might have been 
reached by this influence were paralyzed by 
When 


John Pakeolosus and his attendants returned 


the conduet ot the Greeks themsclves. 


to the Exstern capital, they were received with 
aversion sud disgust. Self-intercst, which had 
dictated his visit to Italy, and had ted tim to 
accept the primacy of the Western chureh, 
how required an abatement of his zeal in the 
presence of his anvered sulject-. | A\imurath 
Ty. ihe Turkish sultan, was deeply offended 
at the reHetous union ot the Greeks and Lat- 
fis; tar he eonld but sec that the whole scheme 
wis intended as a bulwark avainst himeclt and 
the holy hook Al Koran, 

Tuieo did this distinenished sultan resten 


the Ottornai scepter, In the first insti ce he 


Ne 


retired to his residcnee in Magnesia and left 
fn 
a rebellious crusade broke out in dbun- 


the government to lis son Mohammed UW. 
1444, 
gary, 


Amurath should returu to the throne and take 


and the general voice demanded that 
command of the wmies. Mohammed himself 
seeouded the popular demand, and the aged 
sultan again wore the crown, As soon, how- 
ever, as the TIungarians were reduecd to sub- 
mission, Amurath a seeond time abdicated, 
and in 1451 MouamMep resumed his seat and 
scepter. 

The 


time has at last arrived when the 


MOHAMMED IL. 


throne of the Eastern Cresars is to be sub- 
verted. 
rial dominion. 


The Iempire no longer has a territo- 
The vast area of the Theodo- 
sian estate is reduced to the ramparts of a 
single city. John Pakeologus died in 1448, 
and was suceeeded by his brother, Coxstan- 
TINE XIU. 


years of the reign of Amurath IL. occupied 


This prinee during the last three 


himself with the ignoble cares of a municipal 
empire, and was then brought face to face 
with the rival by whom he was destined to 
destruction. In 1451 Mohammed U., 
already narrated, succeeded to the Ottoman 
throne, and immediately began that bloody ca- 


as 
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reer for which a strange mixture of savagery 
and scholarship had so admirably fitted his 
character. He was capable of deeds great 
In the 
year of his accession he solemnly engaved to 


and small, honorable and  pertidious. 


maintain the peaee with the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, but at the same time plotted for his 
destruetion, While swearing to refrain from 
war, he ordered his engineers to cross to the 
European side of the Bosporus and construet 
a fortress within sight of the towers of the 
Iastern capital. 
tests of 


Vain were the solemn pro- 
Constantine. fol- 
lowed, and then preparations for the im- 


Reeriminations 


pending war. 

In the early spring of 1453 a large 
Turkish army was conveyed across the 
strait, and the villages and towns in the 
neighborhood of Constantinople were de- 
stroyed. Every thing beyond the gates 
was swept away hy the vengeful Otto- 
mans. In the beginning of April the siege 
of the city began. The investing army 
numbered more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand men; the inhabitants of 
the city, about one hundred thousand. 
But most of the people thus pent within 
the walls were non-combatants—mechan- 
ics, priests, scholars, scions of an attenn- 
ated nobility, women. 

The entire foree of soldiers that the 
Emperor was able to muster against the 
host outside did not exceed eight thou- 
sand men; and of these two thousand 
were Genoese. With this scanty force a 

rampart of uearly sixteen miles in extent 
was to be defended against the assaults of 
a quarter of a million of the followers of the 
Prophet. The moving legions of Belisarius 
had dwindled to the masquerade of a handful 
For the Greeks of 
Constantinople, in the day of her destruction, 
still found time to dispute over the iota in the 


word homotousios! 


of quarreling puppets. 


Constantine in his despair made a last ap- 
peal to Rome for an army, promising in return 
the faithful obedience of his people to the 
mother church. ome sent him a legate and 
a company of priests! This valuable acquisi- 
tion, with a like company of valuables from 


ROME. 


the city, went together to the church of St. 
Sophia, ayain ratified the Act of Unien adopted 
by the Council of Florence, and commnuned 


at the same altar. But the great majority of 


the Greeks took nor part nor interest im this | 


superficial amalgamation. 

During the month of April the siege of 
the city was pressed with ever-iucreasing se- 
verity. Still the walls seemed impregnable ; 
and the harbor could not he reached by the 


assailants. The Greeks had stretehed a cham 
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Faye 


their cannon! to operate again=t the weaker 
parts of the raniparts, 

The chief detender of the doomed city 
proved to be John Justiniani, the veneral of 
the Genoese. He beeame the right arm of 
the Emperor; and when at last he fell, pierced 
by a bullet, a wail went up from soldier and 
citizen, As he was horne away, the breaches 
made in the walls by the Turkish artillery 
were left undefended by the despairing garri- 


son. The Ottomans swarmed on the walls and 


ENTRY OF MOHAMMED II. INTO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Drawn by Konrad Ermisch. 


across the entrance, and the space heyond was 
well defended by a well-equipped squadron 
of nearly thirty sail. 

Finally, however, Mohammed had these 
vessels drawn over a sort of tramway along the 
shore and thus delivered into the open waters 
beyond the chain, The Turks thus gained 
access to the weaker parts of the walls next 
the harbor. The sultan ordered the construc- 
tion of what in modern warfare would be 


called floating batteries, which were sent with 
24 


in the towers. It was the day, the hour of 
fate. The victorious Turks poured through 
the gaps in the ramparts, and the brief work 
of destruction began and ended in blood. 

The city was in the hands of the infidel. 


1Tt is curiously noted by Gibbon that the siege 
of Constantinople marks the epoch of the transe 
formation of the old weaponry into the new. 
Against the walls of the city the cannon, the bat- 
tering ram and the catapult were used side by side, 
and the smoke of gunpowder mingled with the 
fumes of Greek fire. 
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The thinned ranks of the Grecks were hewn 
down by the merciless Gimmeters ot the victors. 
Constantine, surrounded hy his guard, fought 
bravely to the Jat, and did all that dying 
valor could accomplish to redeem the forfeited 


fame of his race. He threw away lis purple 


As his spirit went forth with a wail the poor 
ghost of Jhauperial Power disappeared through 
the smoke; the Jast pulse of the Old Civiliza- 
tion of mankind broke with a feeble ilutter 
from the dying heart of the East, and the 
great drama of the Roman Empire was at an 


Si SVP AS (CONSTIUN TINUE IEE: 


robe in order more surely to find a soldicr’s | 


ca isa e sbi} 


He 


fell at last by an unknown hand, and was 


death. 
Christian be fonnd to cut off my head” 


In his despair he cried out: 


end. With the morning light the smoke 
cleared away from the ruined city, and the 
golden erescent of the Arabian Prophet was 


seen lifted on high above the gilded dome of 


trampled in the bloud and dust of the streets. | St. Sophia, 
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